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President's  Report  to  the  Alumni 


With  this  issue,  the  first  year  of  the  publication  of  the  Ham- 
ilton College  Bulletin  is  completed.  The  numbers  have  included 
the  Alumni  Register,  the  Annual  Catalogue,  the  Necrology,  and 
now  the  Commencement  Number.  In  this  will  be  found  an 
account  of  the  unveiling  of  Mr.  Proctor's  most  beautiful  gift 
to  the  College,  together  with  the  addresses  of  that  occasion  in 
full,  a  brief  review  of  the  usual  Commencement  events,  and  a 
list  of  the  men  of  the  College,  both  alumni  and  undergraduates, 
who  have  engaged  in  national  service. 

It  is  my  wish  to  include  here  a  brief  statement  of  some  of 
the  more  important  items  in  the  history  of  the  year  at  the  Col- 
lege in  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  of  interest  to  the  alumni. 
To  many  of  you  these  matters  are  already  familiar,  but  it  is 
believed  that  such  alumni  will  pardon  the  repetition  for  the 
sake  of  those  whose  connection  with  the  College  cannot  be 
kept  so  close  in  these  trying  times  of  war. 

Of  the  Faculty,  Frank  Humphrey  Ristine,  Professor  of  the 
English  Language  and  Literature,  was  absent  on  leave  in 
military  service  throughout  the  year.  He  has  gained  a  first 
lieutenancy  in  the  field  artillery  and  continues  in  the  army  for 
the  duration  of  the  war.  His  work  is  being  carried  with  excel- 
lent results  by  Robert  Barnes  Rudd,  Hamilton  '09,  who  re- 
turned to  his  Alma  Mater  as  Associate  Professor  of  the 
English  Language  and  Literature.  Professor  Rudd  has  had 
several  years  of  graduate  study  at  Oxford  and  holds  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  from  that 
distinguished  university ;  he  has  also  had  much  successful  ex- 
perience as  a  teacher  of  English  literature  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. Dr.  Edwin  Leavitt  Clarke,  Associate  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Sociology,  left  college  early  in  March  to  enter 
national  service  and  is  now  on  leave  overseas  with  the  General 
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Hospital  Unit  Number  2  where  he  holds  the  rank  of  second 
lieutenant.  His  work  has  been  taken  up  by  Professors  Flippin 
and  Ibbotson,  who  will  probably  continue  to  carry  it  through- 
out his  absence.  Dr.  Harold  Ripley  Hastings,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor in  Latin  and  Greek,  has  resigned  and  enters  the  war 
service  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  this  time.  He  has  been  for  six 
years  a  faithful  teacher  and  devoted  friend  of  the  College  and 
will  long  be  remembered  with  kindly  affection  in  this  place. 
The  position  left  vacant  by  him  has  been  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Donald  Blythe  Durham,  who  holds  degrees  from 
Princeton  University  as  follows, — A.B.  magna  cum  lande,  with 
High  Honors  in  Classics,  1905;  A.M.,  1906;  and  Ph.D.  in 
Classics,  summa  cum  lande,  1911.  He  has  had  two  years  of 
teaching  experience  in  preparatory  schools  and  seven  years  at 
Princeton  where  he  has  held  the  rank  of  Assistant  Professor 
of  Classics  since  1915.  He  comes  with  exceptional  reputation 
for  both  scholarship  and  instruction  gained  in  the  service  of  his 
Alma  Mater.  Mr.  Albert  Ira  Prettyman,  graduate  of  the  Inter- 
national Y.  M.  C.  A.  College  in  1906,  came  last  autumn  as 
Physical  Director  to  take  the  place  vacated  by  Mr.  Myers,  who 
left  college  work  to  enter  military  service.  Mr.  Prettyman's 
long  years  of  experience,  his  kindly  spirit  of  helpfulness,  and 
his  great  efficiency  have  combined  to  make  him  most  acceptable 
to  all  in  his  important  place  in  the  College.  Professors  Shep- 
ard,  Carruth,  Lewis,  Chase,  Dale,  Super,  and  Flippin,  and  Mr. 
Prettyman  are  among  the  members  of  the  Faculty  who  are 
giving  up  part  or  all  of  their  summer  recess  to  national  service. 
At  the  April  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  scale  of 
salaries  was  advanced  so  that  henceforth  all  full  professors  will 
receive  $3000  per  year  after  five  years  of  service  in  that  rank. 
The  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life 
made  an  advance  in  salaries  seem  imperative  at  this  time. 
Furthermore,  as  compared  with  other  colleges,  Hamilton  was 
not  rewarding  the  services  of  the  Faculty  as  generously  as  the 
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high  standing  of  the  College  seemed  to  require  her  to  do. 
Accordingly  a  permanent  advance  in  the  salary  list  appeared  a 
wiser  step  than  any  temporary  adjustment  to  meet  the  immed- 
iate emergency.  That  the  Board  of  Trustees  should  have  given 
unanimous  support  to  this  increase  in  salaries,  when  the  large 
deficit  of  the  current  year  had  just  been  brought  to  its  atten- 
tion, constitutes  good  evidence  of  the  devotion  of  the  Board  to 
the  welfare  of  the  instructing  staff  and  of  the  Board's  confi- 
dence in  the  future. 

A  new  calendar  has  been  adopted  under  which  the  college 
year  will  regularly  open,  as  heretofore,  on  the  next  to  the  last 
Thursday  in  September  and  will  close  henceforth  on  the 
Monday  following  the  38th  Thursday  thereafter.  This  insures 
college  years  of  uniform  length.  Under  this  rule,  commence- 
ment would  fall  on  June  16th  in  1919;  but,  by  special  legisla- 
tion for  next  year,  the  recess  of  a  half  week  between  the  two 
semesters  will  be  omitted  and  a  half  week  will  be  taken  from 
the  Easter  recess;  the  week  thus  saved  will  be  added  to  the 
summer  vacation  at  its  beginning  which  will  make  commence- 
ment day  fall  on  June  9th. 

Space  forbids  the  giving  of  the  history  of  the  more  recent 
considerations  and  proposed  revisions  of  the  curriculum.  More 
than  a  year  ago  the  Faculty  submitted  to  the  Board  a  recom- 
mendation that  Greek  no  longer  be  demanded  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  but  that,  where  no  Greek  is  offered,  a  cer- 
tain large  amount  of  Latin  be  accepted  as  fulfilling  the  ancient 
languages  requirement  for  that  degree.  After  considering  the 
subject  at  some  length,  the  Faculty  presented  to  the  Board  at 
its  April  meeting  a  recommendation  of  similar  nature,  but  with 
the  modifications  that  one  year  only  of  college  Greek  or  college 
Latin  (a  college  course  meaning  not  only  a  course  actually 
taken  in  college  but  also  one  to  which  at  least  three  years  of 
preparatory  Latin  or  two  years  of  preparatory  Greek  are  pre- 
requisite)   be   demanded   as    fulfilling   the   ancient   languages 
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requirement  for  that  degree  and  that  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy  be  no  longer  offered  by  the  College.  These  recom- 
mendations came  from  the  Faculty  with  only  two  dissenting 
voices  and  were  adopted  by  the  Board  at  its  meeting  of  last 
month  by  a  vote  of  sixteen  to  four.  While  it  is  the  wish  of  a 
very  great  many  of  those  considering  this  subject  here  that  the 
classics  might  continue  to  hold  their  old  position  of  greatest 
importance  in  the  curriculum,  a  very  careful  study  of  condi- 
tions in  the  schools  and  of  the  curricula  of  a  hundred  other 
colleges  indicated  that  it  was  best  to  hold  the  old  requirements 
no  longer  but  to  follow  the  trend  of  the  best  educational 
thought  of  the  day  on  this  point.  Of  the  107  American  col- 
leges and  universities  approved  by  the  Association  of  American 
Universities  and  giving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  51  give 
that  degree  without  Greek  or  Latin.  Of  the  35  men's  colleges 
in  this  list  which  require  Latin  (or  Greek)  for  that  degree, 
more  than  half  demand  only  a  single  college  course  in  Latin 
(or  Greek).  Among  the  colleges  making  this  requirement  are 
found  Amherst,  Dartmouth,  Rochester,  Virginia,  Wesleyan, 
Williams,  and  now  Hamilton.  Only  seven  of  the  107  institu- 
tions considered  still  require  Greek  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  and  in  only  one  of  those,  Fordham,  do  as  many  as  50 
per  cent  of  the  men  students  take  that  degree,  the  percentages 
in  the  other  cases  all  being  below  thirty,  two  of  them  below 
ten,  and  one  of  them  below  five.  So  small  have  come  to  be  the 
demand  for  Greek  and  the  willingness  to  study  it  in  this  coun- 
try. Only  eight  of  the  107  institutions  continue  to  give  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  including  the  University  of 
Chicago  which  gives  it  in  the  School  of  Commerce  only,  and 
Yale  University  which  confers  it  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  on  completion  of  a  three  years  course.  It  is  the  most 
earnest  intention  of  the  officers  of  the  College  to  continue  to 
give  the  best  possible  instruction  in  wide  fields  of  Greek  and 
Latin  and  to  encourage  their  study  in  all  feasible  ways.    Many 


of  the  best  American  and  English  scholars  of  Greek  feel  that 
that  language  will  play  a  still  more  effective  part  in  the  college 
curriculum  when  free  from  all  enforcement  through  arbitrary 
requirement;  it  is  hoped  that  this  belief  may  be  realized  here 
and  that  Hamilton  College,  which  still  stands  among  the  insti- 
tutions which  make  the  larger  requirement  in  the  classics,  may 
continue  to  give  to  its  undergraduates  "discipline  in  mind  and 
heart  for  the  business  of  life". 

On  the  repeated  recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  the  Board 
of  Trustees  voted  at  the  same  June  meeting  to  discontinue  the 
award  of  the  master's  degree  in  course  to  certain  graduates  of 
three  years  standing  on  application  and  requested  the  Faculty 
to  formulate  requirements  for  this  degree  which  may  be  met  by 
special  graduate  study  done  at  the  College  or  elsewhere.  By 
this  step  the  College  places  itself  at  this  point  in  line  with  prac- 
tically all  of  the  other  colleges  and  abolishes  an  old  usage  the 
long  survival  of  which  had  been  made  an  occasion  for  severe 
criticism  of  the  College.  A  degree  for  which  no  work  whatever 
was  done  seemed  necessarily  of  little  value. 

An  elective  course  in  military  art  and  science  was  conducted 
in  the  College  throughout  the  year  and  was  taken  by  145  men. 
Professor  Carruth  was  in  active  charge  of  this  work  and  had 
the  assistance  of  James  S.  Fursman,  '19,  in  the  second  semes- 
ter ;  together,  these  two  men  performed  the  task  with  very 
unusual  and  happy  efficiency.  A  capital  spirit  was  maintained 
and  the  results  were  of  very  high  order.  One  hundred  rifles 
were  provided  by  the  War  Department  in  the  late  autumn  and 
the  application  of  the  College  for  the  establishment  of  an  R.  O. 
T.  C.  unit  has  been  on  file  at  Washington  for  some  time. 
Meanwhile  a  much  more  attractive  plan  is  offered  by  Secretary 
Baker.  In  a  letter  of  May  8th  he  proposed  to  provide  in  Sep- 
tember an  officer  or  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  army  to 
give  military  instruction  in  the  College,  under  a  plan  involving 
the    creation    of    a   new    and    regular   branch    of    the    army, 
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known  as  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps,  made  up  of 
undergraduates  in  the  various  colleges.  Enlistment  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  of  all  students  eighteen  or  more  years  of 
age  and  enrollment  of  younger  students  with  agreement  to 
enlist  at  eighteen  will  be  earnestly  sought.  It  will  be  under- 
stood that  the  men  enlisted  in  this  corps  cannot  be  drafted  and 
that  they  will  regularly  be  left  in  inactive  service  to  continue 
the  college  course,  at  least  until  June  30th  after  the  21st  birth- 
day, continuing  the  regular  college  work  with  military  instruc- 
tion in  both  semesters  and  a  six  weeks  period  of  intensive  train- 
ing in  •  a  summer  camp.  When  called  to  active  service,  the 
undergraduate  will  be  allowed,  with  the  approval  of  the  college 
and  the  military  instructor,  much  option  as  to  the  particular 
branch  of  service  in  which  he  will  engage,  even  the  navy  prob- 
ably being  open  to  him.  For  the  members  of  this  corps  of  the 
army  the  uniforms  are  already  ordered  by  the  War  Department 
and  the  necessary  military  equipment  will  be  provided  by  it. 
Furthermore  Professors  Carruth  and  Chase  and  twenty  Hamil- 
ton undergraduates  are  now  attending  a  sixty-day  R.  O.  T.  C. 
camp  at  Plattsburg  to  qualify  for  assisting  the  army  officer 
with  the  military  instruction  in  the  College  through  the  year. 
This  plan,  which  will  cost  the  War  Department  much  in  money 
and  officers,  is  prompted  by  the  conviction  of  the  government 
that  going  to  college  is  a  military  necessity,  an  essential  part  of 
the  war  game.  That  the  colleges  be  kept  filled,  that  education 
be  kept  alive,  etc.,  are  counted  by  the  War  Department  only 
by-products  of  the  great  process  of  college  education  as  an 
active  part  in  the  essential  war  game.  By  this  method  the  young 
men  in  the  colleges  will  be  developed  as  a  great  military  asset, 
and  moulded  by  a  minimum  of  military  instruction  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  liberal  college  studies  into  the  pattern  of  the  best  ma- 
terial for  army  officers ;  for  the  War  Department  believes,  as 
the  armies  of  England  and  Canada  are  reported  to  have  dis- 
covered, that  the  best  possible  preparatory  studies  for  a  com- 
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mission  in  the  army  are  those  of  the  liberal  arts  colleges.  In 
particular,  it  is  found  that  the  men  who  have  taken  that  curric- 
ulum in  college  make  the  best  teachers  and  hence  the  best  lead- 
ers. Hamilton  College  promises  to  cooperate  with  the  War 
Department  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  in  the  carrying  out  of 
these  plans.  In  the  campaign  for  sending  young  men  to  college 
this  autumn  which  the  War  Department  is  about  to  inaugurate, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  Alumni  of  the  College  will  take  an  active 
part.  Not  every  alumnus  can  contribute  large  sums  of  money 
to  help  the  college  through  these  critical  days  of  war,  but  every 
alumnus  can  take  a  hand  in  the  sending  of  some  suitable  young 
man  to  Hamilton  this  autumn ;  such  an  act  will  not  only  help 
the  College  to  fulfill  its  functions  best  and  the  young  man  to 
prepare  best  for  his  life  work  but  also  be  counted  by  the  War 
Department  a  patriotic  service  of  great  worth  to  the  army  and 
the  nation. 

The  college  year  opened  with  an  attendance  of  198  under- 
graduates and  closed  with  an  attendance  of  162.  Three  men 
returned  to  college  and  one  entered  anew  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  semester;  and  40  withdrew  during  the  year.  Of 
those  withdrawing,  29  (ten  seniors,  ten  juniors,  six  sopho- 
mores, and  three  freshmen)  left  to  enter  national  service,  seven 
left  for  personal  reasons,  and  four  were  dropped  from  College 
in  the  middle  of  the  year  for  poor  scholarship.  The  registra- 
tions of  the  undergraduates  for  the  year  were  by  subjects  as 
follows  :  Biology,  42 ;  Chemistry,  41 ;  Debate,  120 ;  Declama- 
tion, 169 ;  Discussions,  30 ;  Economics,  5 ;  English  Language, 
2;  English  Literature,  44;  French,  130;  Geology,  29;  German, 
104;  Greek,  71 ;  History,  20;  Latin,  83;  Law  and  Civil  Polity, 
25;  Mathematics,  105;  Military  Art  and  Science,  145;  Ora- 
tions, 29 ;  Philosophy,  78 ;  Physics,  10 ;  Political  Science,  61 ; 
Public  Speaking,  78;  Sociology,  18;  Spanish,  28,  Writing 
English,  159. 

I  wish  to  express  for  the  College  the  cordial  appreciation  of 
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the  generosity  of  the  many  friends  who  have  helped  through 
this  difficult  year  by  financial  contributions ;  only  by  much  as- 
sistance can  a  college  be  kept  at  its  full  working  capacity  in 
such  a  time.  I  wish  also  to  express  for  all  interested  in  the 
College  the  sincere  gratitude  felt  to  Mr.  Proctor  for  his  great 
contribution  to  the  artistic  setting  of  the  College ;  that  statue  of 
Hamilton  will  forever  be  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  this 
campus  and  it  gives  further  visible  expression  to  that  spirit  of 
gracious  helpfulness  which  we  all  have  reason  to  recognize  so 
often  at  the  hands  of  this  donor. 

For  myself  I  would  acknowledge  the  very  kindly  attitude  of 
the  Alumni  toward  a  newcomer  shown  in  countless  ways 
throughout  the  year.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  to  do  with  such 
a  group  of  men.  In  spite  of  all  the  hardships  of  the  war,  I  am 
confident  that,  with  your  help,  the  future  of  the  College  can  be 
made  safe. 

Frederick  C.  Ferry, 

President. 


The  Exercises  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixth 
Commencement  Week 


The  general  programme  of  the  Commencement  events  was  as 
follows : 
June  13.     Thursday,  4  P.  M.    College  Chapel 

McKinney  Prize  Speaking 
June  14.     Friday 

2  P.M.     TruaxHall 
Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

2  P.  M.     College  Chapel 
Class  Day  Exercises,  Class  of  1918 

4  P.  M.     College  Chapel 
McKinney  Prize  Debate 

8:15  P.  M.     Soper  Gymnasium 
Presentation  of  two  one-act  plays,  "The  Clod",  a 
tragedy  by  Lewis  Beach,  and  "Pokey",  a  histor- 
ical satire  by  Philip  Moeller,  by  the  Charlatans 
June  15.     Saturday,  Alumni  Day 

10:30  A.  M.     College  Chapel 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Alumni;  Presi- 
dent Henry  W.  Callahan,  Ph.D.,  78;  Half  Cen- 
tury Annalist,  Rev.  Cassius  H.  Dibble,  '68 
12 :30     Soper  Commons 
Reunions  of  Anniversary  Classes 

4-6  P.  M.     Reception  by  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Ferry  at  the  College  Library 
Evening:  Reunions  of  Societies  and  Fraternities 
June  16.     Sunday,  4  P.  M.     College  Chapel 

The  Baccalaureate  Sermon  by  Dean  George  Hodges, 
D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  77,  of  the  Episcopal  Theo- 
logical School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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June  17.     Monday,  106th  Commencement  Day 

9 :30  A.  M.     Music  before  Benedict  Hall 
10:15  A.  M.     In  front  of  the  Chapel 
The  Presentation,  Unveiling,  and  Acceptance  of  the 
Statue  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  gift  of  Hon. 
Thomas  Redfield  Proctor,  A.M. 
11:00  A.  M.     College  Chapel 
Commencement  Exercises,  with  Conferment  of  De- 
grees 

12:30  P.  M.  Soper  Commons 
Alumni  Luncheon,  followed  by  speaking 
Particular  mention  should  be  made  of  the  Baccalaureate 
sermon  and  address  to  the  Graduating  Class,  given  by  Dean 
Hodges.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  appropriate  by  way  of 
advice  to  the  young  men  at  the  end  of  the  college  course  or  to 
the  particular  period  in  the  nation's  history.  It  is  sincerely 
regretted  that  space  does  not  permit  the  printing  of  it  in  full  as 
a  part  of  the  history  of  this  Commencement  season. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Alumni  Henry  W. 
Callahan,  Ph.D.,  78,  presided  and  made  a  brief  opening  ad- 
dress. The  Society  adopted  a  resolution  expressing  approval 
of  the  plan  of  preparing,  and  in  due  time,  of  publishing,  a  his- 
torical catalogue  of  alumni  and  former  students,  living  and  de- 
ceased. As  soon  as  general  conditions  permit,  an  appeal  will  be 
made  for  funds  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  work.  The  Dix 
plan  for  replacing  the  present  system  of  quinquennial  class  re- 
unions by  a  system  whereby  four  classes  which  were  in  college 
together  shall  have  their  reunions  in  the  same  year,  was  con- 
sidered, but  action  on  the  plan  was  deferred.  The  following 
were  elected  members  of  the  Alumni  Council  to  succeed  the  re- 
tiring members :  Edward  C.  Maclntyre,  '05,  Robert  A.  Patte- 
son,  '87,  Clarence  L.  Fisher,  '00,  Daniel  W.  Redmond,  '01,  Cor- 
nelius J.  Gibson,  '94,  Roy  W.  Yawger,  '99,  George  H.  Sicard, 
'06,  Fred  J.  Sisson,  '04,  Dewey  J.  Carter,  '04.     The  Alumni 
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Council  recommended  that,  in  view,  of  the  announced  deficit 
in  the  finances  of  the  College,  which  had  been  brought  about 
by  the  war  and  which  would  probably  continue  during  the  war, 
an  Alumni  Fund  be  created,  to  which  all  graduates  should  be 
urged  to  make  annual  donations.  In  accordance  with  the  rec- 
ommendation, a  committee  of  five  was  appointed,  with  Ham- 
ilton B.  Tompkins,  '65,  as  chairman,  with  power  to  effect  an 
organization.  The  committee,  at  a  meeting  held  subsequently 
in  New  York  City,  formed  an  organization  and  appointed  a 
Board  of  Directors.  The  ballot  for  Alumni  Trustee  resulted 
in  the  choice  of  Calvin  N.  Kendall,  L.H.D.,  Superintendent  of 
Education  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  year  1918-1919:  President,  Hon.  Francis 
M.  Burdick,  LL.D.,  '69;  Vice  Presidents,  Rev.  Norman  Skin- 
ner, '83,  Curtis  B.  Miller,  Esq.,  '89,  Frederick  W.  Welch,  Esq., 
'92;  Recording  Secretary,  Prof.  William  H.  Squires,  '88;  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  Prof.  William  P.  Shepard,  '92 ;  Necrolo- 
gist, Prof.  Edward  Fitch,  '86;  Executive  Committee,  Prof. 
Fitch,  '86,  Pres.  Frederick  C.  Ferry,  Hon.,  '17,  Professors 
Brandt,  72,  Squires,  '88,  and  Shepard,  '92;  Annalist,  Hon.  S. 
N.  D.  North,  LL.D.,  '69,  with  Dean  Edward  J.  Wickson,  '69, 
as  alternate.  The  Necrologist  reported  the  decease  of  thirty- 
nine  alumni  since  June  16,  1917.  The  Half-Century  Letter 
was  read  by  the  Annalist,  Rev.  Cassius  H.  Dibble,  '68,  and  was 
of  more  than  usual  interest.  President  Frederick  C.  Ferry  was 
introduced  to  the  alumni  present  by  the  president  of  the  day, 
and  spoke  briefly.  The  report  of  the  Alumni  Trustee,  by 
Bayard  L.  Peck,  '91,  referred  to  the  change  in  the  curriculum 
by  which  Greek  is  no  longer  required  for  the  A.B.  degree, 
spoke  hopefully  of  the  financial  situation  of  the  College,  and 
warmly  endorsed  the  plan  for  an  Alumni  Fund.  He  further 
advocated  the  eventual  adoption  of  the  Dix  plan  for  class  re- 
unions. The  meeting  adjourned  with  prayer  by  the  senior 
alumnus  present,  Rev.  William  H.  Maynard,  D.D.,  '54. 
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The  most  interesting  event  of  Commencement  Week  was  the 
unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  presented  to 
the  College  by  its  friend  and  trustee,  Hon.  Thomas  Redfield 
Proctor,  A.M.,  of  Utica.  The  ceremony  occurred  before  the 
usual  graduation  exercises  of  Commencement  Day.  Instead  of 
passing  into  the  Chapel,  the  line  of  march  of  the  Commence- 
ment Procession  ended  at  a  platform  near  the  statue,  in  front 
of  the  Chapel.  On  the  platform  were  President  Ferry,  who 
presided,  Governor  Whitman,  Mr.  George  T.  Brewster,  the 
sculptor  who  designed  the  statue,  Mr.  Proctor,  the  donor,  and 
Elihu  Root,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

President  Ferry,  in  introducing  Mr.  Proctor,  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 

Trustees,  Alumni  and  Distinguished  Guests  of  Hamilton  Col- 
lege; Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  present  is  a  time  of  severest  trial.  Daily  on  that  western 
front  the  battle  line  surges  back  and  forth.  Nightly  from  No 
Man's  Land  they  bring  the  dead,  ever  more  and  more  our  own. 
What  the  future  holds  in  store  for  the  stricken  world,  none  can 
tell.  For  days  like  these  God  gave  men  faith  and  to  that  faith 
we  cling.    We  must  believe  His  truth  still  marches  on. 

Happily  we  are  bidden  for  an  hour  this  morning  to  turn  our 
thoughts  to  the  past.  We  are  met  to  do  honor  to  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  great  of  another  century.  His  was  the  chief 
part  in  the  creation  and  adoption  of  the  constitution.  Under 
it  our  nation  had  its  birth  and  has  waxed  strong.  To  the  finan- 
cial system  of  his  country  he  contributed  order  and  efficiency. 
To  the  union  of  the  states  he  gave  lavishly  of  his  own  strength. 
When  Kirkland  founded  the  little  school  on  this  hilltop  and 
sought  another's  name  for  it,  what  more  natural  or  appropriate 
than  to  call  it  Hamilton  ?  For  the  great  statesman's  intellectual 
powers  were  of  the  highest  order;  his  integrity  and  honor 
were  fit  to  stand  the  test  of  time ;  his  broad  interests  included 
education  and  his  name  stands  first  in  the  list  of  Trustees  ap- 
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pointed  by  the  charter  of  Hamilton  Oneida  Academy  in  1793. 
Gladly  we  do  honor  to  him  today  and  we  are  proud  that  he 
will  be  henceforth  so  fittingly  commemorated  on  this  spot. 

In  the  donor,  to  whose  generosity  we  owe  this  occasion,  we 
recognize  a  loyal  and  devoted  friend  of  the  college.  We  hear 
him  proclaimed  "Utica's  foremost  citizen"  and  we  are  not  sur- 
prised nor  do  we  think  the  title  inappropriate;  through  many 
years  he  has  contributed  a  multitude  of  munificences  to  that 
city;  Utica  was  attractive  before,  but  his  large  benefactions 
have  given  it,  in  its  extensive  parks,  features  of  rare  beauty. 
We  render  him  most  cordial  gratitude  for  his  great  generosity 
to  this  institution.  But  we  render  him  a  still  larger  measure 
of  appreciation  for  the  qualities  of  courtly  grace  and  kindly 
helpfulness  which  are  ever  his  and  which  permit  us  to  have  his 
wise  counsel  and  efficient  aid  in  the  government  of  the  college. 

I  introduce  to  you,  for  the  presentation  address,  the  Honor- 
able Thomas  Redfield  Proctor. 

Mr.  Proctor  was  greeted  with  prolonged  applause.  In  pre- 
senting the  statue  to  the  College,  he  said : 

Many  years  ago,  driving  in  Central  Park  with  Senator  Conk- 
ling  and  passing  the  statue  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  sena- 
tor remarked  very  impressively :  'Alexander  Hamilton,  he  was 
the  greatest  man  ever  produced  by  this  hemisphere !'  Had  the 
senator  lived  until  now  he  doubtless  would  have  modified  his 
opinion.     [Bowing  to  Senator  Root.] 

When  it  was  decided  to  place  a  statue  in  front  of  this  old 
chapel,  it  was  carefully  considered  who  should  execute  it  and 
after  due  thought  and  inquiry,  it  was  decided  to  give  the  com- 
mission to  Mr.  Brewster.  The  statue,  which  is  now  being  dedi- 
cated, proves  that  beyond  a  doubt  no  mistake  has  been  made  in 
the  selection  of  the  sculptor.  Then  it  was  decided  to  have  it 
put  into  bronze  by  the  Gorham  Company  and  the  whole  under- 
taking has  been  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Riedinger  of 
that  great  company.    It  has  all  been  admirably  done. 
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It  is  now  presented  to  Hamilton  College,  which  has  borne 
his  name  for  more  than  a  century  and  will  doubtless  bear  it 
for  centuries  yet  to  come,  standing  here  as  an  inspiration  and 
an  encouragement  to  all  young  men  who  come  here  for  their 
education. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  soldier,  statesman,  financier  and  pa- 
triot, all  hail ! 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Proctor's  address  of  presentation,  the 
statue  was  unveiled  by  Miss  Edith  Grant,  granddaughter  of 
Elihu  Root,  and  Master  Chamberlain  Spear  Ferry,  son  of 
President  Ferry. 

In  introducing  Mr.  Root,  President  Ferry  said : 

It  is  appropriate  that  this  gift  be  received  on  behalf  of  the 
college  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  By  virtue 
of  his  office  and  his  long  years  of  friendly  association  with  the 
donor,  he  is  entitled  to  this  honor.  By  reason  of  his  great 
love  for  this  campus  and  his  keen  appreciation  of  the  beauti- 
ful in  art,  he  is  fitted  to  welcome  this  statue  to  its  place  under 
these  trees.  As  the  masterful  interpreter  and  defender  of  con- 
stitutional law,  he  is  the  one  to  speak  of  the  interpreter  and 
defender  of  the  constitution.  And  his  consummate  statesman- 
ship marks  him  as  the  one  alone  of  this  day  who  can  best  ren- 
der honor  to  the  greatest  statesman  of  an  earlier  century. 

I  introduce,  to  make  the  address  of  acceptance,  the  Honor- 
able Elihu  Root. 

Mr.  Root,  in  accepting  the  statue  for  the  College,  said : 
Mr.  Proctor: 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Hamilton  College  I 
have  the  honor  to  accept  this  statue  of  the  great  man  who  126 
years  ago  gave  his  name  to  the  Institution,  and  who  stood  first 
in  the  list  of  the  Incorporators  and  of  the  Trustees  appointed 
by  the  charter  for  the  Hamilton  Oneida  Academy  which  twenty 
years  later  was  invested  with  the  collegiate  powers  and  privi- 
leges we  now  exercise. 

The  generous  loyalty  which  moved  you  to  this  gift  is  con- 
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sistent  with  the  long  career  of  unselfish  citizenship  that  marks 
you  as  an  inheritor  of  the  great  tradition  of  public  service 
which  is  the  most  precious  possession  of  our  country,  and 
which  found  its  highest  inspiration  in  the  life  of  Washington, 
and  second  only  to  him  in  the  life  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 

The  title  of  the  College  to  a  special  share  in  the  memory  of 
the  statesman  whose  name  it  bears,  and  the  title  of  this  memo- 
rial to  its  place  on  the  College  Campus,  may  be  read  in  the 
early  records  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  1792,  a  petition  was  signed  for 
the  establishment  of  an  academy  here  on  the  edge  of  the  Onei- 
da woods  for  the  education  of  Indians  and  whites,  and  this 
petition  was  considered  by  the  Board  of  Regents  on  the  29th 
of  January,  1793.    The  journal  record  of  the  meeting  reads: 
"The  respective  applications  of  Samuel  Kirkland 
and    seven    other    persons    praying   that   Alexander 
Hamilton  and  fifteen  other  persons  for  that  purpose 
nominated  may  be  incorporated  by  the  name  and  style 
of   the  Trustees  of   Hamilton   Oneida  Academy   at 
Whitestown  in  the  County  of  Herkimer,  and  of  Jo- 
seph Yates  and  twenty-three  other  persons  praying 
that  Abraham  Yates,  Jr.  and  twenty-three  other  per- 
sons nominated  in  the  said  application  may  be  incor- 
porated by  the  style  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Academy 
of  the  town  of  Schenectady  in  the  County  of  Albany, 
*  *  *  were  severally  read  and  committed  to  the  Vice 
Chancellor  General  Clarkson  and  Mr.  Verplank." 
(After  a  favorable  report  by  the  sub-Committee) 
"The  Board  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  take  the  above  report  into  consideration, 
and  after  some  time  spent  thereon  the  Chancellor  re- 
sumed the  chair,  and  General  Schuyler  from  the  said 
Committee  reported  that  they  had  agreed  to  the  report 
of  the  sub-Committee,  whereupon 
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"Resolved     That  the  Board  agree  to  the  said  re- 
port. 

"Ordered  That  the  Secretary  prepare  instruments 
in  the  usual  form  for  incorporating  the  said  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  and  the  other  fifteen  persons  for  that 
purpose  named,  and  the  said  Abraham  Yates  and  the 
said  twenty-three  other  persons  named  in  the  said 
application,  and  that  the  Chancellor  affix  the  seal  of 
the  University  to  the  said  instruments." 
The  General  Schuyler  named  in  the  journal  as  reporting  the 
agreement  of  the  Committee  was  Philip  Schuyler,  the  always 
loyal   and   affectionate    father-in-law    of    Hamilton,   the   true 
hero  of  Saratoga,  the  noble  gentleman  whose  name  was  borne 
by  that  Fort  Schuyler  then  standing  in  the  valley  upon  which 
we  look  from  this  hillside,  in  the  place  where  since  that  day 
the  noble  City  of  Utica  has  come  into  being. 

The  other  academy  named  in  the  resolution  has  grown  into 
Union  College  and  Union  University. 

So  the  charter  was  prepared  as  the  resolution  directed,  and 
was  signed  by  George  Clinton  as  Chancellor  of  the  University 
and  incorporated  Alexander  Hamilton  and  his  associates  into 
the  institution  which  now  does  him  honor,  and  which  is  itself 
a  monument  to  his  name. 

I  will  read  the  list  of  Trustees  appointed  by  the  charter. 
They  were : 

Alexander  Hamilton,  John  Lansing,  Egbert  Benson,  Dan 
Bradley,  Eli  Bristol,  Erastus  Clark,  James  Dean,  Moses  Foot, 
Thomas  R.  Gold,  Sewal  Hopkins,  Michael  Myers,  Jonas  Piatt, 
Jedediah  Sanger,  John  Sergeant,  Timothy  Tuttle,  Samuel 
Wells. 

The  first  three  of  these  were  men  of  nation-wide  reputation. 
John  Lansing,  later  Chief  Justice  and  Chancellor  of  the  State, 
had  been  General  Schuyler's  military  secretary,  and  was  one  of 
Hamilton's  colleagues  in  the  Convention  of  1787.    Egbert  Ben- 
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son,  the  first  Attorney  General  of  the  State,  was  Hamilton's 
companion  in  the  Annapolis  meeting  of  1786  which  called  the 
Convention  of  1787,  and  was  his  close  ally  in  urging  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution. 

Of  the  others  there  is  hardly  one  but  played  a  conspicuous 
and  honorable  part  in  the  history  of  this  region,  and  their 
descendants  may  well  look  with  satisfaction  upon  the  record 
which  links  their  fathers'  names  in  association  for  a  benefi- 
cent undertaking  with  this  great  figure  of  the  world's  history. 

Hamilton's  interest  in  the  new  enterprise  was  not  merely 
casual  or  personal.  He  was  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  dominant  spirit  in  the  cabinet  of  Washington's  first 
administration.  The  troublesome  race  question  at  that  day  was 
not  black,  or  yellow,  or  brown ;  it  was  red.  For  thousands  of 
miles  westward  from  the  comparatively  feeble  settlements 
upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard  extended  a  vast  and  unknown 
wilderness  peopled  by  savage  and  warlike  Indians.  Hatred 
for  the  whites  and  a  fierce  determination  to  prevent  further 
encroachment  prevailed  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf. 
Every  frontier  community  lived  in  dread  of  their  sudden  and 
remorseless  forays.  The  Indian  menace  hung  always  like  a 
black  cloud  on  the  western  horizon  threatening  the  infant  Re- 
public. 

Samuel  Kirkland,  the  brilliantly  successful  agent  of  Wash- 
ington during  the  Revolutionary  War  for  the  management  of 
the  Iroquois,  was  a  most  trusted  advisor  of  the  Administration 
upon  Indian  affairs.  He  proposed  to  remedy  the  evil  by  edu- 
cating, civilizing,  and  Christianizing  the  Indian.  He  prepared 
a  plan  of  education  which  he  urged  upon  the  Administration. 
It  appears  to  have  been  referred  to  Timothy  Pickering,  then 
Postmaster  General,  and  the  paper  containing  his  approving 
discussion  of  the  plan  has  been  preserved.  This  Institution 
was  a  part  of  the  plan.  It  was  to  try  out  the  plan  by  educat- 
ing Indians  and  whites  together;  so  the  new  enterprise  enlist- 
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ed  the  interest  of  the  members  and  friends  of  Washington's 
Government.  Pickering  approved  it ;  Hamilton  became  a  part 
of  it;  Schuyler  reported  favorably  upon  the  Charter;  Baron 
Steuben  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  Academy.  Alas,  the 
plan  of  education  was  a  dream.  The  Indians  in  general  proved 
incapable  of  receiving  education,  and  the  whites  alone  have 
profited  by  what  was  done. 

There  was  another  reason  for  Hamilton's  participation.  He 
was  deeply  interested  in  education  in  his  own  State.  It  was 
Hamilton's  committee  in  the  New  York  Legislature  which  re- 
ported the  Act  of  1787  creating  the  University  of  the  State. 
It  was  Hamilton  who  drafted  the  report ;  it  was  his  construc- 
tive genius  which  gave  form  to  the  educational  system  of  the 
State  that  endures  to  this  day ;  and  the  first  act  of  the  Regents 
of  the  University  in  exercise  of  the  power  to  create  institutions 
of  learning  vested  in  them  upon  Hamilton's  initiative  was  to 
incorporate  the  institution  for  which  he  stood  sponsor,  and  to 
write  his  name  at  the  head  of  the  long  and  honored  list  of  cit- 
izens who  have  given  their  free  service  to  the  cause  of  public 
instruction  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  this  State. 

But  all  this  was  a  secondary  incident  in  a  great  career.  It 
explains  why  the  statue  should  be  here,  but  it  does  not  explain 
why  there  should  be  a  statue. 

We  raise  statues  to  Alexander  Hamilton  because  the  lessons 
of  a  century  and  a  quarter  have  shown  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  owe  to  him  a  greater  debt  for  the  creation  of  the 
American  Republic  than  to  any  other  man  save  Washington. 

He  was  not  greater  than  Washington,  but  the  high  quality 
and  power  and  intense  devotion  and  splendid  achievement  of 
his  service  for  the  cause  of  ordered  liberty  through  self-gov- 
ernment, set  him  next  to  Washington.  The  two  supplemented 
each  other  and  worked  together  in  perfect  confidence  and  af- 
fection with  a  single  purpose  and  the  same  just  conception  of 
the  essence  of  a  government  that  should  reconcile  liberty  and 
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obedience  to  law,  independence  and  peace,  sovereignty  and 
honor.  Together  they  endured  detraction  and  public  abuse, 
and  strove  against  ignorance  and  folly,  and  selfishness  and 
prejudice  and  malice,  against  intriguers  and  demagogues  and 
traitors,  through  the  critical  period  which  followed  the  recog- 
nition of  independence,  when  the  principles  of  the  new  Nation 
had  to  be  determined,  and  the  institutions  to  give  them  effect 
had  to  be  established.  At  the  end  of  that  first  formative  per- 
iod the  great-hearted  character  of  Washington  and  the  marvel- 
ous insight  of  Hamilton's  genius  into  the  principles  that  control 
human  conduct,  had  given  to  the  future  of  mankind  the  in- 
stitutions of  government  which  after  a  century's  test  of  human 
weakness,  of  domestic  and  foreign  war,  of  vast  growth  and 
prosperity,  now  bind  together  one  hundred  million  people  in 
the  effective  exercise  of  power  to  preserve  Christian  civiliza- 
tion, and  to  defend  their  liberty  and  the  world's  liberty. 

Hamilton  was  not  greater  than  Lincoln,  but  if  there  had  been 
no  Hamilton,  probably  there  would  have  been  no  Lincoln,  be- 
cause there  would  have  been  no  Union  for  Lincoln  to  save. 

The  treaty  which  closed  the  Revolutionary  War  removed 
the  external  force  that  alone  secured  any  semblance  of  united 
action  among  the  thirteen  colonies,  and  there  speedily  ensued 
a  state  of  confusion  and  absence  of  general  direction  and  con- 
trol almost  comparable  to  the  condition  of  Russia  today.  The 
Continental  Congress  under  the  old  articles  of  confederation 
had  no  power  whatever.  It  could  not  levy  taxes  or  command 
money  to  pay  its  own  expenses ;  it  could  not  raise  troops  or 
maintain  them.  It  could  pass  resolutions,  but  could  not  en- 
force them.  It  could  make  treaties,  but  could  not  keep  the 
promises  they  contained.  There  was  no  National  law-maker 
or  Executive,  or  Judiciary.  There  could  be  no  action,  except  by 
the  unanimous  agreement  of  all  the  thirteen  States ;  and  when 
the  war  was  over  they  ceased  to  agree.  Each  State  was  jealous 
of  its  own  independent  power,  and  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of 
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its  own  selfish  advantage;  burdensome  and  vexatious  inter- 
state tariffs  and  commercial  restrictions  prevailed.  Bitter 
controversies  had  come  to  the  verge  of  war.  No  National  con- 
sciousness had  been  awakened  ;  and  a  people  individually  honest 
appeared  to  have  no  sense  of  collective  or  National  honor.  The 
obligations  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  were  grossly  violated.  The 
treaty  promised  security  for  the  property  of  Loyalists.  The 
separate  states  confiscated  their  property.  The  treaty  promised 
justice  in  the  Courts.  The  States  nullified  the  promise.  For- 
eign countries  would  not  make  commercial  treaties  with  an 
alleged  Nation  whose  word  was  worthless.  No  one  would 
loan  money  to  a  Government  that  was  unable  to  raise  money  to 
pay.  Issues  of  inconvertible  paper  money  speedily  depreci- 
ating to  nominal  values  completed  the  destruction  of  public 
credit.  The  specie  in  the  Country  disappeared.  Business  re- 
turned to  the  method  of  barter.  There  was  no  security  for 
the  fruits  of  enterprise.  There  was  general  stagnation  and 
distress.  The  farmers  of  Western  Massachusetts — ignorant 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  evils  which  oppressed  them — rose  in 
rebellion  against  the  State  Government.  The  Southwest  dis- 
cussed the  formation  of  a  separate  Confederacy.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  American  Colonies  to  maintain  any  effective  gov- 
ernment seemed  to  have  been  demonstrated. 

With  the  instinctive  comprehension  of  political  problems 
in  which  he  was  superior  to  all  other  men  of  his  time,  Hamil- 
ton perceived  the  essential  causes  of  demoralization  which 
were  urging  the  infant  Confederacy  towards  its  ruin,  and  the 
nature  of  the  remedies  which  were  necessary.  He  saw  that 
the  Divine  Right  of  Kings  finds  its  support  among  men  in  the 
necessity  of  government,  that  justice  and  peace  are  impossible 
without  government  possessed  of  power  to  compel  obedience 
to  its  laws.  He  saw  that  if  the  members  of  a  political  commun- 
ity would  be  free  they  could  not  rest  with  the  repudiation  of 
superior  authority,  but  must  supplement  that  repudiation  by 
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subjecting  themselves  as  individuals  to  the  control  of  an  effec- 
tive government,  resting  upon  their  own  collective  authority; 
that  the  organized  power  of  self-government  must  take  the 
place  of  the  organized  power  of  royal  government,  or  liberty 
would  perish  in  anarchy.  He  was  not  alone  in  this  understand- 
ing; but  he  surpassed  all  others  in  the  clearness  of  his  vision, 
in  capacity  to  apply  theory  to  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  so 
that  untrained  minds  of  narrow  scope  could  understand  what 
it  meant  for  them,  in  power  of  clear  and  compelling  exposition, 
in  determination  to  make  the  people  of  his  Country  see  what 
he  saw  so  clearly,  and  in  the  high  courage  and  intensity  of  the 
warrior  spirit  striking  for  the  victory  of  a  great  cause.  In  the 
Annapolis  meeting  where  but  five  States  were  represented,  he 
drafted  the  address  which  called  the  Convention  of  1787.  His 
presence  in  the  New  York  Legislature  of  1787  was  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  securing  the  appointment  of  delegates  from 
New  York  to  that  Convention.  He  did  his  part  in  the  Con- 
vention hampered  by  colleagues  who  reflected  the  hostility  of 
George  Clinton  to  the  movement.  It  is  probable  that  he  him- 
self could  not  have  brought  about  the  compromises  of  the 
Constitution  which  were  necessary  to  its  acceptance.  It  is 
certain  that  he  believed  a  far  stronger  government  to  be  de- 
sirable, but  he  alone  signed  the  Constitution  as  a  representa- 
tive of  New  York,  and  he  had  the  largeness  to  hold  all  minor 
questions  of  difference  of  no  account  compared  with  the  over- 
whelming importance  of  creating  a  real  National  government. 
When  the  Constitution  was  signed,  he  became  the  first  of  its 
champions.  A  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Country  were 
against  him.  Local  prejudices  and  personal  interests  opposed 
him.  A  great  multitude  in  all  the  States  were  jealous  of  their 
individual  liberty,  and  unwilling  to  surrender  any  portion  of 
it  upon  the  demands  of  a  public  policy  which  they  had  never 
learned  to  understand.  The  contest  which  followed  and  its 
result  stand  forth  as  the  supreme  example  of  the  capacity  of  an 
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unlettered  democracy  to  yield  its  prejudices  to  the  force  of 
reason  made  plain  by  high  intelligence  and  driven  home  by  the 
fervor  of  sincere  patriotism.  The  letters  of  "The  Federal- 
ist", the  major  part  of  which  Hamilton  wrote,  were  read  and 
studied  in  town  and  village  and  farmhouse.  They  furnished 
the  material  for  discussion  in  the  State  Conventions  called  to 
act  on  the  new  Constitution.  They  were  not  mere  theoretical 
discussions.  They  dealt  with  the  workings  of  human  nature 
under  government,  and  with  the  effect  of  the  proposed  pro- 
visions upon  the  daily  life  and  affairs  of  the  plain  people. 
They  overcame  all  opposition  of  argument,  and  instructed  and 
convinced  the  candid  minds  of  the  multitude  to  whom  they 
were  addressed.  The  book  which  now  contains  them  is  univer- 
sally recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  if  not  the  greatest  of  all 
works  upon  government. 

The  most  stubborn  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  sys- 
tem was  the  political  power  of  George  Clinton  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  When  the  Convention  of  that  State  met,  two-thirds 
of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  four-sevenths  of  the  members 
of  the  Convention,  were  opposed  to  the  Constitution.  On  the 
17th  of  June,  140  years  ago  this  day,  Hamilton  entered  the 
Convention  for  a  parliamentary  battle,  which  in  merit  and  in 
fame  has  no  equal  in  American  history,  except  in  the  great  de- 
bate when  Webster  replied  to  Hayne.  He  faced  a  solid  ad- 
verse majority  bound  together  by  political  allegiance  to  Clin- 
ton, with  their  minds  determined,  and  apparently  not  open  to 
argument.  For  more  than  a  month  with  undivided  leadership 
on  the  floor  of  the  Convention,  with  splendid  courage  and  per- 
sistency, and  with  unrivalled  power  of  persausive  and  compel- 
ling argument,  he  incessantly  assaulted  this  solid  and  sullen 
phalanx.  He  broke  the  phalanx  by  convincing  the  judgment  of 
the  most  logical  and  able  of  his  antagonists,  and  by  sheer  force 
of  personal  power  he  destroyed  the  political  organization  which 
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opposed  him,  and  won  the  majority  of  the  Convention  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

When  the  new  Government  was  formed,  it  still  remained  to 
make  it  a  real  and  not  a  paper  government.  Adequate  and 
effective  organization  must  be  created  for  the  exercise  of  its 
powers.  Sound  principles  must  be  followed  in  laws  under 
which  enterprise  would  revive ;  foreign  relations  must  be  es- 
tablished upon  a  basis  to  command  respect  and  ensure  the  dig- 
nity of  independence  and  the  benefits  of  commercial  inter- 
course ;  obedience  to  National  authority  must  be  compelled. 
Without  these  things,  the  experiment  would  still  fail.  Here 
again  Hamilton  was  the  man  of  the  hour.  As  the  first  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  he  made  the  organization  of  the  Treasury 
Department  which  has  endured  to  this  day,  and  which  after 
more  than  a  century  is  in  this  present  month  of  June  with  per- 
fect order  and  accountability  receiving  four  billions  of  taxes 
after  marketing  within  the  year  at  par  over  ten  billions  of 
bonds  at  low  rates  of  interest.  He  raised  the  public  credit 
from  the  dust,  and  industry  and  enterprise  revived.  He  estab- 
lished a  conception  of  National  honor  which  has  become  a  Na- 
tional tradition,  proof  against  all  assaults.  As  the  dominant 
spirit  in  Washington's  cabinet  and  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  the  Federal  Administration,  always  in  unison  with  Wash- 
ington himself,  his  clear  vision  led  the  way  against  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Department  of  State  to  the  policy  of  neutrality 
and  abstention  from  European  quarrels,  and  the  ratification 
of  the  Jay  Treaty,  that  landmark  of  liberal  diplomacy,  against 
a  tempest  of  public  protest.  Without  military  office  he  direct- 
ed and  controlled  the  first  exercise  of  armed  power  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  before  which  the  Whiskey 
Rebellion  of  1794  faded  away,  and  the  power  of  government 
under  the  Constitution  to  compel  obedience  was  established. 
He  did  all  these  things  under  storms  of  abuse  and  villification, 
which  now  seem  incredible.     He  had  no  weapons  of  defence 
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but  integrity,  the  broad  wisdom  of  his  action,  and  power  of 
exposition  and  argument.  He  had  no  faculty  for  political 
combination  or  securing  political  favor.  He  had  the  ardent 
ambition  of  youth,  but  it  urged  him  always  to  achieve  great 
ends  rather  than  selfish  advantage.  No  consideration  of  per- 
sonal popularity  ever  for  an  instant  hindered  or  modified  the 
expression  of  his  convictions.  He  appealed  to  the  nobler 
against  the  baser  motives  of  his  Countrymen.  He  overcame 
prejudice  and  selfish  impulse  by  impressing  the  common  in- 
telligence with  the  fundamental  and  eternal  truths  upon  which 
in  all  ages  and  places  the  order  of  human  society  depends.  So 
great  came  to  be  the  respect  of  his  associates  for  his  extraor- 
dinary powers  and  their  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  his  pur- 
poses that  John  Adams  speaking  of  his  own  administration 
said:  "Hamilton  was  all  the  time  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  of  the  Senate,  of  the  Heads  of 
Departments,  of  General  Washington,  and  last  and  least  if 
you  will,  of  the  President  of  the  United  States." 

Hamilton's  work  was  not  for  his  own  day  alone.  He  trans- 
lated thought  into  action,  and  gave  to  his  political  conceptions 
the  demonstration  of  permanent  institutions  founded  upon 
them,  and  the  descendants  of  the  people  for  whom  he  wrought 
have  given  to  his  ideals  the  immortality  of  a  noble  tradition. 

Self-government  is  an  art  which  does  not  come  to  man  by 
nature.  It  must  be  learned.  Terrible  experience  proved  that 
when  the  French  overthrew  the  Bourbons,  when  the  Mexi- 
cans overthrew  Diaz,  when  the  Russians  overthrew  the  Rom- 
anoffs. Alexander  Hamilton  was  the  greatest  teacher  of  the 
art  of  self-government  in  the  history  of  the  world.  To  him 
more  than  to  any  other  save  Washington  is  due  that  intelligent 
conception  of  the  relation  between  liberty  and  law  which  en- 
ables this  great,  free  people,  more  than  a  century  after  Ham- 
ilton's death,  voluntarily,  with  alacrity,  without  the  slightest 
fear  of  endangering  their  liberties,  to  vest  in  the  President  at 
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Washington  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  their  Army  and  Navy 
the  mightiest  power  ever  exercised  by  a  single  man,  with  mil- 
lions of  soldiers  and  sailors  in  arms,  millions  of  workmen  mak- 
ing warlike  supplies,  billions  of  money — quantities  beyond 
realization — universal  restrictions  upon  food  and  fuel  and  the 
conduct  of  business  and  of  life,  hard  to  bear,  but  cheerfully 
borne.  It  is  due  to  Hamilton  more  than  to  any  other  save 
Washington  that  this  people  have  a  conception,  a  tradition,  an 
ideal,  of  a  Nation  whose  power  is  a  bulwark  of  liberty,  so  that 
they  are  willing  to  make  sacrifice  for  it,  feeling  that  when  they 
give  up  for  it  their  means  and  their  peaceful  careers,  and  their 
lives,  and  the  lives  of  those  dear  to  them,  they  are  laying  their 
offerings  on  the  altar  of  liberty,  enlarging  power  for  the  mo- 
ment that  liberty  may  live. 

This  granite  may  crumble,  this  bronze  may  corrode,  this 
College  may  be  dissolved;  but  the  monument  of  his  work  will 
remain. 

After  Mr.  Root  had  finished  speaking,  President  Ferry  asked 
Mr.  Brewster  to  let  the  audience  have  a  glimpse  of  the  man 
whose  genius  and  skill  had  created  this  masterpiece  of  the 
sculptor's  art.  Mr.  Brewster,  in  response,  arose  and  very  mod- 
estly bowed  his  acknowledgment  of  the  hearty  applause  that 
greeted  him. 

After  the  singing  of  America,  a  recess  of  a  half-hour  pre- 
ceded the  graduating  exercises.  These  were  opened  with  prayer 
by  Ex-President  Stryker,  72,  and  concluded  with  the  benedic- 
tion by  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Hoyt  of  the  same  class.  Owing 
to  the  heavy  demands  which  the  war  had  made  on  the  Gradu- 
ating Class  and  the  Class  of  1915,  the  Salutatorian  and  Vale- 
dictorian were  both  absent  in  service  and  the  Faculty  had  tried 
in  vain  to  procure  a  speaker  for  the  giving  of  a  master's  ora- 
tion. Joseph  DeSantis  and  Earll  Hoag  Clum,  by  appointment 
of  the  Faculty,  gave  the  salutatory  and  valedictory  orations  in 
place  of  Walter  Dean  Bull  and  Paul  DeWitt  Hasbrouck,  who 
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had  been  elected  respectively  Salutatorian  and  Valedictorian 
of  the  Class  of  1918.  The  candidates  for  degrees  were  pre- 
sented by  Dean  Saunders  and  the  degrees  were  conferred  by 
President  Ferry.  The  Graduating  Class,  which  had  lost 
^wenty-nine  men  to  national  service,  offered  seventeen  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  A.B.,  seven  for  Ph.B.,  and  one  for  B.S. 
The  master's  degree  was  given  to  four  recent  graduates,  three 
receiving  it  in  Arts  and  one  in  Science.  Three  honorary  de- 
grees were  bestowed  with  the  following  characterizations : 

Doctor  of  Letters — Wilson  Farrand,  Alumnus  of  Princeton, 
now  these  many  years  trustee  of  your  Alma  Mater,  editor  and 
lecturer,  scholar  and  teacher,  long  Head  Master  of  Newark 
Academy,  wise  and  able  leader  in  the  councils  of  American 
education. 

Doctor  of  Laws — William  Miller  Collier,  Graduate  of  this 
College,  successful  student  of  the  law,  appointed  to  high  posi- 
tions as  attorney  and  diplomat  in  the  service  of  the  nation  at 
home  and  abroad,  distinguished  lecturer  and  author,  President- 
elect of  George  Washington  University. 

Doctor  of  Laws — Charles  Seymour  Whitman,  Son  of  Am- 
herst, early  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  judge,  then  district 
attorney  of  exceptional  renown,  now  Governor,  wise  in  man- 
agement of  the  state's  finances,  conspicuously  devoted  to  the 
best  interests  of  education,  intensely  patriotic  in  the  service 
of  the  nation  in  its  great  task  of  war. 

At  the  Alumni  Luncheon  brief  addresses  were  made  by  Gov- 
ernor Whitman,  Henry  Harper  Benedict,  '69,  as  the  Chairman 
of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society  to  represent  it  at  the  unveiling  of  the 
Hamilton  statue,  William  Miller  Collier,  '89,  Wilson  Farrand, 
'86  (Princeton),  Mark  W.  Lowell,  '18,  and  Elihu  Root,  '64. 
After  the  most  impressive  address  of  the  last-named  speaker, 
Carissima  and  a  verse  or  two  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
were  sung  and  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Commencement 
was  over. 
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The  following  is  a  tentative  list,  embodying  such  information  as  is 
at  hand,  concerning  Hamilton  College  men  who  are  or  have  recently 
been  engaged  in  national  service.  Additions  and  corrections  will  be 
gladly  received. 


1877 

Glentworth  R.  Butler 

Medical  O.  T.  C. 

1878 

Rev.  Carlos  H.  Stone 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

1879 

Col.  Charles  H.  Hitchcock 

Army. 

1881 

Maj.  George  E.  Brewer 

Medical  Corps. 

Rev.  Maj.  Leslie  R.  Groves 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

1883 

Pres.  William  A.  Shanklin 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

1885 

Rev.  Charles  S.  Park 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

1887 

Rev.  Louis  G.  Colson 

Y.  M.  C  A. 

1888 

Rev.  Nelson  B.  Chester 

Y.  M.  C  A. 

Rev.  Carl  W.  Scovel 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

1891 

Rev.  Barton  W.  Perry 

Chaplain  U.  S.  A. 

1892 

Rev.  John  Alison 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Rev.  George  B.  Swinnerton 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Maj.  Charles  W.  Yeomans 

Army. 

1894 

Rev.  David  L.  Roberts 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Maj.  Alexander  C.  Soper,  Jr. 

Medical  Corps. 

1895 

Rev.  William  A.  Aiken 

Chaplain  U.  S.  A. 

Ely  Buell  ' 

Red  Cross,  France. 

Rev.  William  W.  Chambers 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Capt.  Roy  B.  Dudley 

Medical  Reserve  Corps. 

Rev.  John  H.  Lee 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

1896 

Lieut.  Col.  Henry  J.  Cookinham,  Jr. 

Army. 

Lieut.  John  A.  Ferguson 

Engineer  Corps. 

1897 

Rev.  David  A.  Davy 

Chaplain  U.  S.  A. 

Rev.  Robert  G.  McGregor 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Maj.  Joshua  E.  Sweet 

Medical  Corps. 

1898 

Capt.  Robert  G.  Kelsey 

Quartermaster  Corps. 

*Lawrence  D.  LaMonte 

British  Army. 

1899 

Rev.  Warren  S.  Stone 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Ernest  O.  Heyl 

War  Industries  Board. 

Rev.  Edward  J.  Humeston 

Chaplain  U.  S.  A. 
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1900  Lieut.  Augustus   B.  Warfield 

1901  Maj.  Glen  F.  Jenks 
Maj.  Goss  L.  Stryker 

1903  Lieut.  Frank  S.  Child,  Jr. 
Lieut.  Vernon  C.  DeVotie 
Rev.  Harrison  W.  Foreman 
Capt.  Fred  T.  Owens 
Maj.   Elihu  Root,  Jr. 
Ensign  William  P.  Sedgwick 

1904  Rev.  Albert  L.  Evans 
Louis  Heyl 

Harry  H.  Pritchett 
Lieut.  Charles  F.  Seiter 
Rev.  Willard  P.  Soper 
Lieut.  Charles  H.  Toll 
Rev.  Raymond  C.  White 
Rev.  Robert  R.  Wicks 

1905  Edward  C.  Maclntyre 
William   D.   Rogers 

1906  Edward  H.  Bennett 
Lieut.  James  F.  Crawford 
Frederick  S.  Easton 
Lieut.  J.  Wilford  Kellogg 
Rev.  Robert  N.  McLean 
Capt.  Merwyn  H.  Nellis 
Maj.   Thomas   M.    Sherman 
Lieut.  Lloyd  P.  Stryker 
Rev.  Alexander  Thompson 

1907  Maj.  Frederick  M.  Barrows 
Charles  R.  Carruth,  Jr. 
Oscar  W.  Kuolt 

Lieut.  Charles  Rynd 
Lieut.  Robert  M.  Scoon 

1908  Rev.  George  H.  Allen,  Jr. 
Lieut.  John  D.  Henderson 
Robert  B.  Hull 

Sewell  M.  Jones 
Walter  F.  Jones 
Capt.  Floyd  D.  McLean 
Capt.  Walker  McMartin 
Paul  B.  Williams 


Artillery. 

Ordnance  Department. 

Army. 

Medical  Reserve  Corps. 

Army. 

Chaplain  U.  S.  A. 

Medical  Corps. 

Infantry. 

Navy. 

Chaplain  U.  S.  A. 

Navy. 

Army. 

Navy. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Medical  Corps. 

Y.  M.  C.  A 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Signal   Corps. 

Hospital  Corps. 

Medical  Corps. 

Army. 

Sanitary  Corps. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Infantry. 

Artillery. 

U.  S.  Food  Administration. 

Artillery. 

Army. 

Ordnance  Department 

Medical  Reserve  Corps. 

Army. 

Y.  M.  C  A. 

Quartermaster  Corps. 

Ambulance  Corps. 

Quartermaster  Corps. 

Medical  Corps. 

.     Infantry. 

Army. 

Ordnance  Department. 
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1909  Lieut.  Joseph  L.  Appleton 
Martin  J.   Birmingham 
Denton  E.  Brome,  Jr. 
John  M.  Butler 

John  L.  Hopkins 
Norman  F.  Kazenstein 
William  D.  Love 
Lieut.  Charles  M.  McLean 
Lieut.  F.  Hastings  Smyth 
R.  Hawley  Truax 
Philip  H.  Welch 
William  J.  Wilcox 
Alexander  H.  Woollcott 

1910  Capt  Howard  S.  Brasted 
Lieut.  James  D.  Burt 
♦Lieut.  Edmund  P.  Glover 
Charles  F.  Hemenway 
Lieut.  James  D.  Judson 
Loyal  E.  Leavenworth 
John  N.  McMath 
Harvey  L.  Sarles 
William  H.   Stone 

John  B.  Wheeler,  Jr. 

1911  Lieut.  Claude  E.  Anibal 
Lieut.   Henry   P.   Bristol 
James  W.  Flagler 
Lieut.  Albert  A.  Getman 
Lieut  Seabury  S.  Gould,  Jr. 
2nd  Lieut.  Francis  R.  Harper 
Lieut.  Harold  F.  Johnson 
2nd  Lieut.  Emery  H.  Jones 
Stanley  W.  Jones 

Rev.  Theodore  D.  Martin 
Lieut.  Theodore  Peters 
Lieut.  Raymond  Richardson 
Myron  E.  Wilder 
♦Charles  B.  Willard 

1912  Lieut.  Cedric  S.  Adams 
Thomas  H.  Alvord 

2nd  Lieut.  Paul  R.  Baird 
2nd  Lieut  Harry  C.  Bates 


Dental  Section,  O.  T.  C. 

Artillery. 

Naval  Reserve. 

Navy. 

Y.  M.  C  A. 

Army. 

Army. 

Infantry. 

Sanitary  Corps. 

Ambulance  Corps, 

Army. 

Infantry. 

Army  Interpreter. 

Medical  Corps. 

Infantry. 

Army. 

Navy. 

Infantry. 

Naval  Reserve. 

Aviation  Corps. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Infantry. 

Engineer  Corps. 

Army. 

Artillery. 

Army. 

Medical  Corps. 

Ordnance  Department 

Army. 

Medical  Reserve. 

Army. 

Army. 

Hospital  Corps. 

Medical  Corps. 

Army. 

Army. 

Army. 

Aviation  Corps. 

Signal  Corps. 

Army. 

Army. 
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1913 


Glenn  R.  Bedenkapp 

Hugh  F.  Boone 

Ensign  Warren  C.   DuBois 

Albert  H.  Easingwood 

George  R.  Eddy 

James   Eells 

James  R.  Grant,  Jr. 

Albert  A.  Higley 

W.   Curtis  Knox 

Lieut  Charles  J.  Mangan 

Willard  B.  Marsh 

Yeoman  James  C.  Parker 

Lieut.  Charles  S.  Peck 

Lewis  B.  Peters 

Earle   L.   Regin 

Lieut.  Donald  S.  Root 

Charles  W.  Slaughter 

Carleton  E.  Thomas 

Capt.  Robert  B.  Warren 

Earle  P.  Watkin 

Henry  B.  Watkins 

Richard  D.  Casey 

Lieut.  George  A.  Clark 

A.  Bertram  Collins 

Harold   I.   Cross 

Lieut.  S.  Augustus  Davis 

Raymond  D.  Fear 

Lieut.   Edward   B.   Gould 

Hamilton   C.   Griswold 

2nd  Lieut.  J.  Howard  Hahn 

Lieut.  Westley  M.  Ingersoll 

Capt.  H.  Herbert  Jessup 

2nd  Lieut.  Erskine  R.  Myer 

2nd  Lieut.  William  B.  Quinn 

♦Donald  E.  Stone 

Lieut.  Lynn  L.  Stratton 

Joseph  G.  Taylor,  Jr. 

Charles  B.  Thompson 

Ensign  R.  Caldwell  Thompson 

Webster  P.  True 

Lieut.   Charles   D.  Wheelock 


Navy. 

Army. 

Navy. 

Engineer  Corps. 

Navy. 

Navy. 

Y.  M.  C  A. 

Army. 

Army. 

Army. 

Army. 

Navy. 

Infantry. 

Aviation  Corps. 

Hospital   Corps. 

Army. 

Aviation  Corps. 

Navy. 

Infantry. 

Signal  Corps. 

Engineer  Corps. 

Army. 

Medical  Corps. 

Army. 

Tank    Service. 

Infantry. 

Army. 

Army. 

Army. 

Army. 

Infantry. 

Army. 

Army. 

Engineer  Corps. 

Aviation  Corps. 

Aviation  Corps. 

Army. 

Medical  Corps. 

Navy. 

Army. 

Army. 
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1914  Lieut.  Walter  H.  Akers 
Lieut.  William  J.  Barnes 
James   E.   Barney 
Lieut.  Leet  W.  Bissell 
Lieut.  Wayland  P.  Blood 
2nd  Lieut.  Hugh  S.  Booth 
Lee   H.   Bristol 

Lieut.  C.  Lefferts  Brown 

O.  Gregory  Burns 

Carl  L.  Carmer 

William  H.  S.  Cole 

Frank  M.  Day 

Lee  W.  Felt 

Kenyon  P.  Flagg 

Hamilton  S.  Frazine 

Lieut.  Theodore  C.  Jessup 

Ralph  W.  Leavenworth 

Thomas  H.  Lee,  Jr. 

Lieut.  Donald  H.  McGibeny 

Elinas  D.  McLean 

2nd  Lieut.  John  B.  McMillan 

2nd  Lieut.  Norman  J.  Marsh,  Jr. 

George  B.  Ogden 

2nd  Lieut.  George  E.  Ogilvie 

Arthur  S.  Pohl 

Lieut.  Stephen  W.  Royce 

Roswell  B.  Sherman 

Rev.  George  W.  Walker 

John  V.  Weaver 

1915  Myron  W.  Adams 
Lieut.  John  T.  Bissell 
Raymond  A.  Brockway 
Capt.  Lawrence  G.  Brown 
John  R.  Buchanan 

John  W.  Calder 

Reginald  A.  Clarke 

John  G.  Erhardt 

Robert  W.  Higbie,  Jr. 

Ivan  M.  Ingersoll 

John  B.  Jessup 

Ensign  Wallace  B.  Johnson 


Army. 

Medical  Corps. 

Army. 

Army. 

Signal  Corps. 

Army. 

Naval  Aviation. 

Army. 

Signal  Corps. 

Army. 

Medical  Corps. 

Engineer  Corps. 

Army. 

Army. 

Army. 

Army. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Engineer  Corps. 

Intelligence  Department. 

Army. 

Army. 

Army. 

Army. 

Artillery. 

Army. 

Aviation  Corps. 

Army. 

Y.  M.  C  A. 

Ordnance  Department. 

Army. 

Army. 

Army. 

Army. 

Army. 

Sanitary  Corps. 

Army. 

Ordnance  Department. 

Ambulance  Corps. 

Army. 

Infantry. 

Navy. 
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Ensign  John  L.  Keddy 
2nd  Lieut.  Karl  B.  King 
Frederick  P.  Lee 
Lieut.  William  H.  Little 
Lieut.  Karl  R.  McNair 
Lieut.  Walter  E.  Ogilvie 
Harold  J.  Pohl 
J.  Glenn  Prescott 
Willett  B.   Sherwood 
William  V.  L.  Turnbull 
1916    2nd  Lieut.  David  F.  Aldrich 
Ensign  Franklin  M.  Baldwin 
C  Stanley  Bergner 
Linus  M.  Berry 
Lieut.  Richard  Burkhart 
Lawrence  K.  Callahan 
Hudson  Covert 
Oliver  F.  Crothers 
Peter  W.  Daniels 
Homer  W.   Davis 
Merwin  M.  Eells 
Henry  C.  Fenn 
Philip  A.  Fulton 
John  H.  Gardner 
Ensign  Herbert  C.  Getman 
Millard  R.  Gow 
Willard  A.  Gow 
Frederick  A.  Griffith 
Owen  G.  Groves 
Ralph  H.  Henty 
Capt.  Wilfred  R.  Higgins 
Arnold  R.  Hoffman 
Robert  Insley 
Thatcher  McKennan 
Charles  McLouth 
George   S.   McMillan 
Arthur   Miller 
Capt.   Sidney  S.  Miller 
L.  Heyl  Nichols 
Lieut.  Geoffrey  Ogilvie 
Montford  S.  Paige 


Naval  Reserve. 

Army. 

Army. 

Cavalry. 

Artillery. 

Army. 

Army. 

Artillery. 

Naval  Reserve. 

Ambulance  Corps. 

Army. 

Navy. 

Medical  Corps. 

Army. 

Medical  Corps. 

Aviation  Corps. 

Ambulance  Corps. 

Army. 

Army. 

Ordnance  Department. 

Army. 

Aviation  Corps. 

Army. 

Y.  M.  C  A. 

Navy. 

Ordnance  Department. 

Ordnance  Department. 

Naval  Reserve. 

Ambulance  Corps. 

Army. 

Army. 

Army. 

Naval  Reserve. 

U.  S.  Secret  Service. 

Army. 

Ambulance   Corps. 

Army. 

Artillery. 

Tank  Service. 

Artillery. 

Army. 
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Vincent  S.  Peck 

Army. 

Lieut.  George  V.  Pope 

Army. 

Lieut.  Walter  J.  Rothensies 

Army. 

John  W.  Rushmore,  Jr. 

Army. 

Lieut.  Philip  W.  Stone 

Aviation  Corps. 

Vilas  M.  Swan 

Navy. 

Joseph  M.  Waterman 

Army. 

Joseph  E.  Whitcombe 

Army. 

1917    2nd  Lieut.  John  R.  Adams 

Army. 

Leland  W.  Adams 

Army. 

Everett  W.  Barto 

Army. 

Louis  J.  Baumer 

Ambulance  Corps. 

2nd  Lieut.  Joseph  C.  Behan,  Jr. 

Army. 

William  M.  Bristol,  Jr. 

Ambulance  Corps. 

2nd  Lieut.  Louis  N.  Brockway 

Army. 

J.  Marshall  Campbell 

Army. 

Lieut.  William  N.  Dayton 

Aviation  Corps. 

2nd  Lieut.  Joseph  C.  Donoghue 

Army. 

Lieut.  Walter  E.  Donohue 

Army. 

John  M.  Elliott 

Army. 

Edward  J.  Emeny 

Army. 

2nd  Lieut.  Carlyle  Fraser 

Army. 

Carlos  H.  French 

Army. 

Ernest  S.  Griffith 

Naval  Reserve. 

Lieut.  Charles  H.  Hamlin 

.Army. 

Lieut.  Gerald  R.  Hersey 

Signal  Corps. 

W.   Stuart  Holden 

Quartermaster   Corps. 

Raymond  J.  Hood 

Navy. 

Lieut.   John  A.  Jones 

Artillery. 

Charles  A.  Leonard 

Ordnance  Department. 

Lieut.  W.  Leslie  Lewis 

Army. 

Gilbert  R.  Lyon 

Aviation  Corps. 

Daniel  C.  Luce 

Army. 

Hugh  W.  Martin 

Army. 

2nd  Lieut.  Stephen  W.  Martindale 

Army. 

Frederick  M.  Miller,  Jr. 

Medical  Reserve  Corps. 

George  E.  Norton 

Aviation  Corps. 

Lieut.   Pennock  H.   Orr 

Artillery. 

Lieut.  Thomas  L.  Orr 

Italian  Aviation  Corps. 

John  Otto 

Army. 

Reno  H.  Peterson 

Army. 
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Leland  L.  Pohl 
S.  Stewart  Saunders 
James   D.   Seaver 
Chester  D.  Sheperd 
Edwin  B.  Shields 
Paul  C.  Squires 
Howard  G.  Stackhouse 
J.  Allen  Tallmadge 
Chauncey  S.  Truax 
William  H.  Walling 
Wilcox  L.  Whitcombe 
Clifton  B.  Whitman 
M.  Fisk  Wilkinson 
Adariah  C.  Woolnough 
Carleton  C.  Young 
Leslie  W.  Yule 
1918    William  W.  Briggs 
Kenneth  J.  Brooks 
Walter  D.  Bull 
Stuart  W.  Butts 
Lieut.  William  S.  Calkins 
Frank  E.   Carrington 
A.  Ralph  Clay 

2nd  Lieut.  Frank  C.  Colridge 
Harold   S.   Dodge 
Sidney  M.  Eddy 
Donald  R.  Grant 
Lieut  Falconer  R.  Gilbert 
Henry  W.  Griffith 
F.  Stanley  Griffin 
Paul  D.  Hasbrouck 
Burt  D.  Hawks 
Weston  W.  Hill 
William  L.  Huntsman 
Philip  C.  Jessup 
Joseph  R.  Kelly 
Paul  H.  Knowles 
George  T.  Link 
William  M.  Page 
Charles  F.  Peck 
Charles  M.  Peck 


Army. 

Hospital  Corps. 

Aviation  Corps. 

Ambulance  Corps. 

Ambulance  Corps. 

.  Army. 

Ambulance  Corps. 

Navy. 

Ambulance  Corps. 

Army. 

Army. 

Ordnance  Department. 

Veterinary  Corps. 

Army. 

Army. 

Hospital  Corps. 

Naval  Aviation  Corps. 

Naval  Reserve. 

Ordnance  Department. 

Quartermaster  Corps. 

Aviation  Corps. 

Infantry. 

Army. 

Aviation  Corps. 

Hospital   Corps. 

Medical  Corps. 

Ordnance  Department. 

Army. 

Army. 

Aviation  Corps. 

Army. 

Naval  Reserve. 

Navy. 

Aviation  Corps. 

Army. 

Naval  Reserve. 

Army. 

Army. 

Ambulance  Corps. 

Army. 

Ambulance  Corps. 
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Lieut.  Arthur  P.  Root 
Lieut  Milton  D.  Russell 
Carleton  D.  Schwartz 
Hadley  E.  Smith 
Peter  Sottong 
James  Thompson 
E.  Halladay  Woods 
Frederic  G.  Yeandle 

1919  Harold  H.  Ackler 
Frederick  Bentley 
George  R.   Chester 
Russell  E.  Clegg 
Dean  M.  Fuller 
Fulton  T.  Grant 
Charles  E.  Harbordt 
2nd  Lieut.  Irving  M.  Ives 
C.  Addison  Keeler 
Booth  H.  Kennedy 
William  M.  McLean,  Jr. 

2nd  Lieut.  Robert  S.  MacKie 

Robert  L.  MacNair 

J.   Kenneth   Morrow 

H.  Bradley  Ogden 

Leslie  M.  Pape 

2nd  Lieut.  Sydney  K.  Pardee 

Edward   K.   Parmelee 

James  V.  Rariden 

Eugene  F.  Scott 

William  P.  Welsh 

Stuart  S.  Wheeler 

Lieut.  David  K.  Winton 

1920  Joseph  H.   Baumer 
Ralph  R.  Bodle 
Ward  M.  Bookhout 
C.  Chester  Cooper 
Holden  K.  Farrar 
Lucian   Fletcher 
Raymond   Gapp 

2nd  Lieut.  John  F.  Holland 
Howard  S.  Hunt 
Gerritt  S.  Hyde 


Infantry. 

Army. 

Artillery. 

Army. 

Army. 

Army. 

Third  Hants  Regiment,  B.  E.  F. 

Navy. 

Naval  Reserve. 

Hospital  Corps. 

Infantry. 

Army. 

Army. 

Marine  Corps. 

Army. 

Infantry. 

Sanitary  Corps. 

Artillery. 

Aviation  Corps. 

Army. 

Army. 

Hospital   Corps. 

Ambulance  Corps. 

Ambulance  Corps. 

Artillery. 

Army. 

Navy. 

Army. 

Sanitary  Corps. 

Aviation  Corps. 

Royal  Flying  Corps,  B.  E.  F. 

Naval  Reserve. 

Navy. 

Navy. 

Army. 

Navy. 

Naval   Reserve. 

Naval   Reserve. 

Aviation  Corps. 

Medical  Corps. 

Navy. 
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1921 


Richard  W.  Kaiser 
Rocco  A.  Lopardo 
S.  Raymond  Moffat 
James   Parlon 
James  D.  Peters 
Thomas  Powers 
Kinsley  G.  Romer 
Frederic  G.  Sandblum 
Asa  M.  Stackhouse 
Herbert  F.  Thompson 
Arthur  F.  Tower 
Ethelbert  D.  Warfield 
Roswell  O.  Fish 
Theodore  R.  Fletcher 
George  K.   Terrell 
John  D.  Van  Kennan 


Aviation 
Aviation 


Ambulance 

Aviation 
Medical 

Aviation 
Medical 

Aviation 

Marine 

Aviation 


Navy. 
Army. 
Corps. 
Corps. 
Navy. 
Army. 
Corps. 
Navy. 
Corps. 
Corps. 
Corps. 
Corps. 
Navy. 
Corps. 
Corps. 
Corps. 
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President's  Report  to  the  Alumni 


With  the  Commencement  of  1919,  a  year  of  unusual  events 
and  strange  problems  in  the  college  world  was  concluded.  In 
September,  1918,  Hamilton  College  opened  its  doors  to  a 
Students'  Army  Training  Corps  unit  and  thereby  became 
closely  affiliated  with  the  War  Department.  The  studies  pur- 
sued, the  schedule  of  hours,  the  control  of  discipline,  and 
practically  every  detail  of  the  life  of  the  members  of  the  unit 
was  determined  by  orders  from  Washington.  Of  the  243 
undergraduates  in  College,  178  were  voluntarily  inducted  into 
the  unit,  which  included  almost  every  man  who  was  qualified 
in  age  for  such  induction  and  left  only  a  small  group,  mainly 
the  younger  freshmen,  who  were  free  to  follow  the  regular 
curriculum  of  the  College ;  and  many  of  these  took  the  routine 
of  the  military  course  by  choice.  The  spirit  of  the  undergrad- 
uates at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise.  Whatever  task  seemed  to  the  War  Department  best 
for  them  to  undertake,  to  that  they  were  ready  to  give  their 
utmost  devotion.  The  work  of  the  autumn  was  seriously  dis- 
turbed by  two  factors.  The  War  Department,  probably 
because  of  its  lack  of  time  for  careful  study  in  advance,  found 
it  necessary  to  impose  sudden  and  more  or  less  radical  changes 
in  the  schedule  of  studies  of  the  members  of  the  unit ;  and  the 
influenza,  with  nearly  thirty  men  confined  to  their  beds  at  one 
time,  made  the  college  work  very  broken.  The  Faculty  came 
back  early  from  the  summer  vacation  and  applied  itself  enthus- 
iastically to  the  task  of  giving  instruction  in  the  subjects  ap- 
proved by  the  War  Department.  These  subjects  demanded  the 
shifting  of  many  professors  from  their  chosen  subjects  to 
others,  new  in  some  instances  not  only  to  them  but  to  the 
college  world,  and  the  lot  of  the  teacher  was  made  still  much 
harder  by  the  unforeseen  changes  announced  from  the  military 
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headquarters.  All  welcomed  the  opportunity  of  serving  the 
nation  in  a  time  of  crisis  and  regret  will  be  felt,  not  that  the 
College  did  its  best  to  serve,  but  only  that  its  best  under  the 
circumstances  availed  so  little. 

As  the  autumn  ran  on,  it  became  clear  that  the  military  dis- 
cipline exercised  was  proving  unfavorable  to  the  morale  of  the 
College.  It  did  not  secure  good  attendance  at  class  or  careful 
preparation  of  lessons.  It  seemed  fast  to  be  losing  the  con- 
fidence of  the  undergraduate  and  to  be  proving  itself,  as  a 
system,  not  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  American  colleges  of 
this  generation.  Demobilization  was  most  welcome  and  few 
undergraduates  and  only  two  members  of  the  Faculty  counted 
it  worth  while  to  try  to  continue  any  sort  of  military  training 
in  the  College.  Accordingly,  all  military  instruction  ceased 
with  the  demobilization  of  December  14th.  Somewhat  less 
than  fifty  members  of  the  unit,  who  had  come  to  college  as  a 
means  of  entering  military  service,  withdrew  and  more  than 
fifty  men  who  had  left  college  to  serve  in  the  war  returned 
early  in  the  new  year. 

The  second  and  third  terms  of  the  college  year  were  made  to 
correspond  to  the  first  and  second  semesters  of  the  regular  col- 
lege year  and  credit  for  a  full  year's  work  was  offered  to  all 
who  had  acquitted  themselves  creditably  in  military  or  naval 
service  through  the  autumn  and  should  carry  successfully  the 
normal  number  of  weekly  hours  of  college  work  until  the  end 
of  the  college  year.  Thus  the  College  returned  quickly  to  its 
peace  basis.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  men  were  in  at- 
tendance during  much  of  the  second  term,  making  the  largest 
number  in  the  College  in  its  history,  excepting  only  the  S.  A. 
T.  C.  period. 

Next  autumn  will  find  Professor  Lewis,  Professor  Ristine, 
and  Associate  Professor  Clarke  returned  from  their  war 
activities  and  again  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  the  College. 
Associate    Professor   Rudd,    who    came    to    carry    Professor 
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Ristine's  work  during  his  absence,  has  been  retained  and  will 
give  a  much  desired  new  course  next  year  in  the  "English 
Bible  and  Seventeenth  Century  Prose".  He  will  also  divide  the 
sophomore  course  in  English  Literature  with  Professor  Ris- 
tine,  will  give  one  of  the  alternating  junior  courses, — making 
it  possible  to  offer  the  two  junior  courses  regularly  each  year, — 
and  will  share  the  reading  of  themes  to  such  extent  as  will 
permit  Assistant  Professor  Fancher  to  conduct  the  work  in 
freshman  declamation  given  of  late  by  two  seniors.  Professor 
Rudd  is  recognized  as  a  teacher  of  great  inspirational  power 
and  of  genuine  effectiveness  for  scholarship;  he  has  proved  a 
most  welcome  factor  in  the  college  community;  and  it  is  with 
much  pride  that  the  College  unites  in  its  Department  of  English 
Literature  Professor  Ristine  and  Professor  Rudd.  Mr.  Carl 
Lamson  Carmer,  graduate  of  Hamilton  College  in  1914,  has 
taken  Professor  Lewis's  work  since  the  Christmas  recess.  He 
has  shown  himself  most  effective  in  the  arousing  of  interest  in 
the  Public  Speaking,  particularly  with  the  upperclassmen,  and 
will  long  be  remembered  for  his  peculiarly  acceptable  service  to 
his  Alma  Mater  at  this  time.  He  now  returns  to  the  position 
in  the  University  of  Rochester  from  which  he  was  on  leave  for 
military  service  when  engaged  here.  Percy  Scott  Flippin, 
Ph.D.,  who  came  to  Hamilton  College  in  1916  as  Associate 
Professor  of  History  on  the  P.  V.  Rogers  Foundation,  now 
withdraws  to  accept  a  professorship  in  history  and  the  head- 
ship of  the  department  in  that  subject  in  Mercer  University. 
Professor  Flippin  has  served  this  College  with  rare  faithful- 
ness and  has  gained  recognition  as  a  scholar  of  careful  research 
in  his  chosen  field.  The  gratitude  and  good  wishes  of  all  who 
have  known  him  here  will  follow  him  to  his  new  position.  His 
successor  has  not  yet  been  appointed. 

On  April  23,  1917,  the  Board  of  Trustees  endorsed  the  plan 
of  imposing  on  all  undergraduates  a  requirement  in  physical 
exercise.    Such  a  requirement  was  made  effective  in  March  of 
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this  year.  Every  undergraduate  gives  two  two-hour  periods  or 
four  one-hour  periods  weekly  to  supervised  physical  exercise, 
usually  consisting  of  baseball,  football,  track,  basketball, 
hockey,  or  gymnasium  work  of  suitable  sort,  according  to  the 
choice  of  the  man  concerned.  Mr.  Prettyman,  Director  of  Phys- 
ical Education,  has  charge  of  this  work  but  it  has  proved  im- 
possible for  one  man  properly  to  superintend  all  of  it.  Accord- 
ingly, Mr.  Max  G.  Ziel,  graduate  of  the  International  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  College  at  Springfield  in  1917,  well-known  as  a  baseball 
player,  and,  later,  as  a  successful  instructor  in  athletics  at 
Camp  Sherman,  was  secured  in  March  to  act  as  assistant  to  the 
Director.  He  has  done  this  work  very  acceptably  to  all  and 
will  continue  in  the  position  next  year. 

In  June,  1914,  the  Board  approved  of  the  early  increase  of 
the  salaries  of  professors  and  the  standardization  of  them,  with 
$2500  and  $4000  as  the  ultimate  salaries  of  associate  professors 
and  full  professors  respectively.  At  the  Commencement  meet- 
ing of  this  year  the  following  scale  was  adopted,  to  become 
effective  on  receipt  of  the  Sage  bequest  of  about  $750,000,  soon 
to  be  paid  to  the  College : — 

Assistants 
Instructors 
Assistant  Professors 
Associate  Professors 
Professors  (first  5  yrs.) 
Professors  (second  5  yrs.) 
Professors  (after  10  yrs.) 

Full  professors  received  regularly  $2500  in  the  year  1917-18. 
This  amount  was  advanced  to  $3000  for  1918-19  in  the  case 
of  all  full  professors  who  had  been  in  service  in  that  rank  for 
five  years.  The  new  scale,  if  effective,  as  confidently  expected, 
in  1920-21,  will  at  once  complete  an  increase  of  60  per  cent 
for  those  who  have  ranked  as  professors  for  ten  years  and  a 


Initial 
Salary 

Yearly 
Increase 

Maximum 
Salary 

$1000 

.... 

$1000 

1500 

$100 

1800 

2000 

100 

2300 

2500 

100 

2800 

3000 

3000 

3500 

.... 

3500 

4000 

...» 

4000 
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material  increase  for  all  the  other  members  of  the  Faculty. 
While  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  and  the  great  financial 
attractions  of  many  of  the  other  lines  of  activity  make  this 
scale  appear  still  inadequate  for  the  best  welfare  of  the  Col- 
lege, it  is  to  be  noticed  that  Hamilton  will  hold  an  enviable 
position  among  the  great  majority  of  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities of  this  country  so  far  as  salaries  are  concerned.  At  the 
University  of  Minnesota  32  per  cent  of  the  university  force 
have  been  receiving  less  than  $1000  and  70  per  cent  less  than 
$2500.  In  the  University  of  Nebraska  the  average  salaries  last 
year  were  as  follows: — instructors,  $1000;  assistant  profes- 
sors, $1370;  associate  professors,  $1580;  professors,  $2300. 
Few  "small  colleges"  pay  any  of  their  older  professors  $4000 
and  still  far  fewer  pay  all  of  them  that  amount.  In  this  new 
scale  at  Hamilton  one  finds  much  ground  for  encouragement 
and  hope  for  the  future.  The  College  is  rendering  a  much 
more  nearly  just  return  to  the  men  whom  she  has  and  she  can 
now  exercise  far  wider  choice  in  the  selection  of  new  teachers. 

Buildings,  stadiums,  athletic  fields, — all  the  material  equip- 
ment is  of  small  moment  to  a  college  compared  with  the  men 
who  teach ;  they,  and  they  alone,  can  make  a  college  a  source  of 
perpetual  inspiration  and  lasting  power  to  young  men.  A 
four-thousand-dollar  professor  can  make  a  ten-thousand-dollar 
recitation  building  a  place  of  permanent  and  transforming  en- 
lightenment to  a  college  youth,  while  a  million-dollar  building 
avails  little  if  its  inspiring  force  is  a  teacher  of  cheap  quality. 
On  men  only  can  a  college  never  afford  to  economize. 

The  registration  statistics  for  the  year  are  as  follows : — total 
registration  in  S.  A.  T.  C.  period,  260,  with  maximum  attend- 
ance of  235 ;  total  registration  in  second  and  third  terms,  243, 
with  238  actually  in  attendance  during  much  of  the  second 
term.  Forty-seven  men  left  college  when  the  military  unit  was 
demobilized  and  51  men  returned  to  college  from  national  ser- 
vice.   Eight  freshmen  were  dropped  from  college  at  the  end  of 
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the  second  term  for  poor  scholarship  and  one  sophomore  for 
non-payment  of  bills.  At  the  end  of  the  year  five  freshmen 
and  two  sophomores  were  dropped  for  poor  scholarship  and 
one  sophomore  was  dismissed  for  violation  of  the  honor  sys- 
tem. The  registration  of  the  undergraduates  by  subjects  in 
the  second  and  third  terms  was  as  follows : —  Biology,  98 ; 
Chemistry,  89 ;  Economics,  18 ;  English  Literature,  59 ;  French, 
185 ;  Geology,  39 ;  German,  93 ;  Greek,  41 ;  History,  39 ;  Latin, 
60;  Mathematics,  130;  Philosophy,  108;  Physics,  17;  Political 
Science,  99;  Public  Speaking  (Debate,  Declamation,  Discus- 
sions, and  Orations),  540;  Spanish,  44;  Writing  English,  199. 

The  service  record  of  Hamilton  men  shows  the  following 
figures  : —  total  in  military  and  naval  service,  632 ;  commission- 
ed officers  in  the  Army, — colonels,  3 ;  lieutenant-colonels,  7 ; 
majors,  9;  captains,  31;  first  lieutenants,  83;  second  lieuten- 
ants, 57 ;  commissioned  officers  in  the  Navy, — captains,  1 ; 
lieutenants,  5 ;  ensigns,  13 ;  total  number  of  commissioned  of- 
ficers, 209. 

It  is  intended  to  make  the  November,  1919,  issue  of  the  Bul- 
letin a  Service  Record  number,  including  a  very  brief  account 
of  the  part  rendered  by  every  Hamilton  man  who  participated 
in  military,  naval,  or  auxiliary  service.  To  that  end  it  is  hoped 
that  all  records  not  yet  transmitted  to  the  College  may  be  for- 
warded at  once. 

Photographs  of  several  of  the  thirteen  Hamilton  men  who 
gave  their  lives  to  the  winning  of  the  war  were  on  exhibition 
in  the  College  Library  during  the  Commencement  period.  It 
is  hoped  that  photographs  of  all  the  thirteen  may  be  procured 
and  that  they  may  be  framed  together  for  permanent  preser- 
vation in  the  College.  That  group  of  photographs  will  be  of 
great  value  to  all  members  of  the  College  and  of  lasting  in- 
spiration to  many  generations  of  Hamilton  men. 

Frederick  C.  Ferry, 

President. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Librarian 

for  the  Year  Ending  May  31st,  1919 


GROWTH   OF  THE  LIBRARY 

During  the  year  there  were  added  to  the  Library  4759  vol- 
umes, 1380  pamphlets,  4300  numbers  of  periodicals,  and  five 
manuscripts,  a  total  of  10,444  items ;  and  there  were  placed  on 
deposit  in  the  Library  a  collection  of  manuscripts  by  Samuel 
Kirkland  and  relating  to  his  work,  numbering  614  items. 
Seventy-one  volumes  have  been  withdrawn.  The  Library  now 
contains  81,743  volumes  and  about  24,000  pamphlets. 

Of  the  year's  accessions,  2551  volumes  were  acquired  by  pur- 
chase, by  exchange  with  other  libraries,  and  by  transfer  from 
the  Litchfield  Observatory  Library,  and  2208  volumes  were  re- 
ceived as  gifts  from  114  donors. 

Books  were  purchased  from  the  income  of  the  Library  funds 
as  follows :  College  appropriation,  962  vols. ;  College  appropria- 
tion, binding,  320  vols. ;  Class  of  1890  Fund  (Political  Science), 
45  vols.;  Class  of  1897  Fund  (So.  American  Hist),  7  vols.; 
Kendall  Fund  (History),  126  vols.;  Pomeroy  Fund  (Latin), 
20  vols.;  Proctor  Fund,  98  vols.;  Stowell  Fund  (Mathemat- 
ics), 21  vols.;  Talcott  Fund  (Psychology),  15  vols.;  Upson 
Fund  (Economics  and  Sociology),  220  vols.;  Vedder  Fund, 
522  vols. ;  by  exchange  of  duplicates,  74  vols. ;  by  transfer  of 
unaccesioned  books  from  the  Litchfield  Observatory,  121  vols. ; 
total,  2551  vols. 

We  have  added  to  our  Milton  collection,  which  now  numbers 
126  volumes,  two  somewhat  rare  books :  L'Estrange's  "No 
Blind  Guides,"  1660,  a  bitter  attack  on  Milton;  and  the  first 
edition  of  the  translation  of  Milton's  "Defense  of  the  People 
of  England,"  1692. 

Mr.  Scollard's  gift  of  1129  volumes  from  his  own  library 
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includes  many  first  editions  of  English  and  American  poets, 
and  many  books  with  personal  inscriptions  from  the  author. 
The  poets  and  novelists  of  the  last  fifty  years  are  well  repre- 
sented. 

Dr.  Frederick  W.  Putnam  has  continued  his  gifts,  consisting 
chiefly  of  pamphlets  and  material  relating  to  American  col- 
leges, and  has  deposited  in  the  Library  several  more  parcels  of 
autographs  of  Hamilton  alumni.  At  Dr.  Putnam's  request,  the 
manuscripts  have  not  yet  been  accessioned. 

USE  OF  THE  LIBRARY 

Sept. -Dec. 

Readers  in  the  Library,  weekdays      6229 
Daily  average  86 

Readers  in  the  Library,  1917-1918 
Daily  average 

Volumes  loaned,  1918-1919  1600 

Volumes  loaned,  1917-1918 


'an. -Mar. 

For  the  Yea- 

12500 

18729 

106 

98 

16114 

84 

4891 

*7819 

*8967 

^Including  books  loaned  from  June  1  to  Sept.  20. 

Under  normal  conditions  there  should  have  been  a  consid- 
erable increase  in  the  number  of  books  loaned  for  outside  use, 
for  the  College  has  been  larger  than  ever  before.  The  form  of 
the  table  above  will  indicate  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  falling 
off  in  circulation,  amounting  to  thirteen  per  cent.  The  decrease 
may  be  reasonably  attributed  to  the  disorganization  of  the  Col- 
lege incident  to  the  introduction  of  military  training  and  dis- 
cipline. The  decline  occurred  during  the  three  months  of  the 
S.  A.  T.  C.  regime,  with  gradual  recovery  as  the  College  re- 
turned to  normal  conditions. 

CATALOGUING 

The  following  summary  shows  the  number  of  volumes  cata- 
logued this  year,  and  the  whole  number  catalogued  since  the 
work  was  begun  in  1912 : 
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Class 

1918-19 

1912-18 

Total 

Periodicals,  general  works,  etc. 

525 

8173 

8698 

Philosophy,  psychology,  ethics 

147 

1766 

1913 

Religion,  church  history 

454 

5797 

6251 

Social  sciences,  education,  law 

1279 

10758 

12037 

Philology 

90 

2426 

2516 

Natural  sciences 

799 

8368 

9167 

Technology,  agriculture,  etc. 

627 

6794 

7421 

Fine  arts 

88 

954 

1042 

Literature 

1386 

12162 

13548 

History 

1206 

10922 

12128 

Public  documents  (serial  set) 

3980 

3980 

Total 


6601        72100 


78701 


Mrs.  Sophie  Williams  Davis,  who  has  served  as  a  cataloguer 
with  fidelity  and  diligence  since  1912,  resigned  in  May.  Her 
place  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Rachel  S. 
Roberts,  A.B.,  a  graduate  of  Wells  College,  and  for  two  years 
an  assistant  in  the  Utica  Public  Library. 

Joseph  D.  Ibbotson, 

Librarian. 


The  Exercises  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Seventh 
Commencement  Week 


The  general  programme  of  the  Commencement  events  was 
as  follows : 

Thursday,  June  12 
4:00  p.  m.     McKinney   Prize   Declamation   Contest,  in  the 
Chapel. 

Friday,  June  13 
10:30  a.  m.     Class    Day  Exercises,    Class  of  1919,    in  the 

Chapel. 
2:00  p.  m.     Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  Truax 
Hall. 

Baseball  Game,  Colgate  vs.  Hamilton,  on  Steu- 
ben Field. 
8:15  p.  m.     Presentation  of  one-act  plays  by  the  Charlatans, 

in  the  Soper  Gymnasium. 
11:00  p.  m.     Commencement   Dance,   in  the   Soper  Gymna- 
sium. 

Saturday,  June  14 
10:30  a.  m.     Annual    Meeting    of   the   General    Society  of 
Alumni,  in  the  Chapel.     President,  Francis  M. 
Burdick,    LL.D.,    '69.     Vice-Presidents,    Rev. 
Norman  Skinner,  '83 ;  Curtis  B.  Miller,  '89 ;  and 
Frederick  W.  Welsh,  '92.    Half-Century  Annal- 
ist and  Editor  of  the  Centennial  History,  Hon. 
S.  N.  Dexter  North,  LL.D.,  '69.     Necrologist, 
Prof.  Edward  Fitch,  Ph.D.,  '86. 
12:00  m.         Reunions  of  Anniversary  Classes,  at  the  Col- 
lege Commons. 
2:30  p.  m.     Presentation  of  the  Rudens  by  Plautus  in  the 
Latin,  in  the  Soper  Gymnasium. 
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4-6    p.  m.    Reception  by  the  President  and  Mrs.  Ferry,  in 
the  College  Library. 
Evening  Reunions  of  Societies  and  Fraternities. 

Sunday,  June  15 
10 :30  a.  m.     The  Baccalaureate  Sermon  by  Rev.  Robert  Rus- 
sell Wicks,  '04,  Pastor  of  the  Second  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  in  the  Chapel. 
5 :00  p.  m.     Memorial  Service  in  honor  of  the  Hamilton  men 
who  lost  their  lives  in  the  War,  in  the  Chapel. 
Monday,  June  16 
107th  Commencement  Day 
9 :30  a.  m.     Music  before  Benedict  Hall. 
10:00  a.  m.     Commencement  Exercises,  with  Conferment  of 
Degrees  and  an  address  of  appreciation  of  the 
contribution  of  Hamilton  men  to  the  winning  of 
Great  War,  in  the  Chapel. 
12:30  p.  m.     Alumni  Luncheon,  at  the  College  Commons. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Alumni  was  held  in 
the  Chapel  at  10 :30  Saturday  morning.  Prayer  was  offered  by 
Major  Barton  W  Perry,  '91,  and  the  President  of  the  day, 
Hon.  Francis  M.  Burdick,  LL.D.,  '69,  made  a  brief  address. 
Upon  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  date 
for  closing  the  ballot  for  nomination  of  alumni  trustee  was 
changed  from  April  15  to  April  1 ;  and  the  removal  of  the  class 
banners  from  the  Chapel  to  Commons  Hall  was  authorized. 
A  report  of  progress  was  made  in  the  matter  of  the  proposed 
General  Catalogue  of  Alumni,  material  for  which  is  being  gath- 
ered. The  total  of  names  recorded  by  the  Necrologist  for  the 
year  ending  June  14,  1919,  was  71.  President  Ferry  called 
attention  to  the  carrying  out  of  certain  recommendations  made 
by  the  Alumni  Council  a  year  ago ;  he  also  reported  on  the  sub- 
ject of  fraternities,  that  deferred  pledging  and  rushing  have 
not  proved  an  entire  success  in  other  colleges,  and  must  still 
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be  regarded  as  experimental;  in  regard  to  new  fraternities, 
their  formation,  while  left  to  the  initiative  of  the  undergradu- 
ates, should  probably  be  encouraged  rather  than  discouraged. 
The  question  of  exempting  from  final  examination  students  of 
high  grade,  as  recommended  by  the  Alumni  Council,  had  been 
under  consideration  but  no  action  had  been  taken ;  the  Faculty, 
he  said,  realizes  that  the  examination  as  such  has  educational 
value.  The  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  coming  year  are: 
President,  J.  Piatt  Underwood,  70;  Vice-Presidents,  Freder- 
ick I.  Cairns,  '87,  Schuyler  C.  Brandt,  '89,  Walter  T.  Couper, 
'92;  Recording  Secretary,  Prof.  William  H.  Squires,  '88;  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  Prof.  William  P.  Shepard,  '92;  Necrol- 
ogist, Prof.  Edward  Fitch,  '86;  Half  Century  Annalist,  Prof. 
Charles  K.  Hoyt,  D.D.,  70;  with  Rev.  James  H.  Hoadley, 
D.D.,  70,  as  alternate ;  Executive  Committee,  Prof.  Fitch, 
President  Ferry,  Professors  Brandt,  Squires,  and  Shepard. 
The  inspectors  of  election  reported  the  choice  of  E.  S.  Bab- 
cock,  '96,  Principal  of  Utica  Free  Academy,  as  Alumni  Trus- 
tee. Hamilton  B.  Tompkins,  '65,  chairman  of  the  special  com- 
mittee appointed  a  year  ago  to  effect  an  organization  for  a 
Hamilton  College  Alumni  Fund,  reported  that  a  constitution 
had  been  adopted  and  officers  chosen,  as  follows:  Chairman, 
Percy  L.  Klock,  '80;  Directors,  Norman  J.  Marsh,  '85,  Wil- 
liam R.  Page,  '84,  Harry  G.  Kimball,  '98,  Royal  W.  France, 
'05,  Robert  A.  Patteson,  '87.  The  Alumni  Council  reported 
through  R.  C.  S.  Drummond,  '01,  recommending  that  action 
on  the  Dix  plan  be  further  postponed;  the  report  further  ex- 
pressed regret  that  the  prize  debate  had  been  changed  from 
the  Stone  Church  in  the  evening  to  the  College  Chapel  in  the 
afternoon,  and  questioned  the  desirability  of  the  week-end 
commencement.  The  following  were  chosen  to  succeed  the 
outgoing  members  of  the  Alumni  Council :  John  D.  Cary,  '84, 
R.  C.  S.  Drummond,  '01,  Seward  A.  Miller,  '99,  H.  Piatt  Os- 
borne, '91,  George  Ogden,  '14,  David  G.  Smith,  '89,  George 
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B.  Swinnerton,  '92,  Stanley  Gilbert,  '07.  Prof.  Frank  H.  Wood 
gave  a  brief  account  of  the  Yale-in-China  movement,  in  which 
Hamilton  undergraduates  have  a  part  by  maintaining  a  teach- 
er in  the  institution,  Paul  M.  Hamlin,  '19,  being  the  first  repre- 
sentative. Prof.  Wood  bespoke  the  interest  and  financial  as- 
sistance of  the  Alumni.  Hon.  S.  N.  D.  North,  LL.D.,  '69,  Half- 
Century  Annalist,  announced  that  he  had  in  preparation  a  doc- 
umentary History  of  Hamilton  Oneida  Academy  and  Hamil- 
ton College,  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  '64.  This  volume, 
he  said,  may  be  expected  to  appear  within  the  next  year.  It 
will  not  be  a  narrative  history,  but  will  contain  important  his- 
torical documents  and  addresses,  upon  which  a  later  and  fuller 
history,  narrative  in  character,  may  be  based.  It  was  decided 
by  vote  to  omit  hereafter  from  the  order  of  business  the  Roll 
Call  of  Classes.  The  retiring  Alumni  Trustee,  Bayard  L. 
Peck,  '91,  made  the  annual  report  to  the  Alumni  from  the 
Board.  He  urged  the  support  of  the  Hamilton  College  Alumni 
Fund,  recently  organized,  saying  that,  even  with  the  excellent 
financial  showing  which  the  Treasurer's  report  presents,  the 
College  needs  continued  and  liberal  support  from  its  graduates. 
He  spoke  further  of  the  appropriation  for  improving  the  road 
up  College  Hill,  of  the  large  number  of  students  in  the  three 
upper  classes,  and  of  the  encouraging  prospects  for  the  new 
class.  In  conclusion  he  paid  a  tribute  to  the  high  quality  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  as  an  efficient  working  body.  The  meet- 
ing adjourned  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Charles  B.  Austin,  D.D., 
'68. 

The  baccalaureate  service  of  Sunday  morning  was  well  at- 
tended. The  College  choir,  supplemented  by  Arthur  Felix 
O'Hanlon,  ex-'22,  as  soloist,  provided  special  music.  The  ser- 
mon was  of  so  high  an  order  and  made  so  great  an  impression 
on  all  who  heard  it  as  to  seem  abundantly  to  warrant  its  pub- 
lication.   Accordingly,  it  is  included  here. 
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BACCALAUREATE  SERMON 
by  Rev.  Robert  Russell  Wicks,  '04,  of  the  Second  Congrega- 
tionel  Church  of  Holyoke,  Mass. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  WORLD'S   CONSERVATISM 

"Those  who  were  once  enlightened  and  tasted — the  powers  of 

the  age  to  come".    Hebrews  6:4,  5. 

These  words,  somewhat  rudely  taken  from  their  context, 
suggest  the  two  ultimate  groupings  of  humanity.  There  are 
the  people  who  are  ruled  by  the  power  of  the  future,  and 
there  are  the  people  who  are  ruled  by  the  power  of  the  past. 
One  group  lives  on  the  assumption  of  change ;  the  other  on  the 
assumption  of  the  "status  quo".  Society  seems  able  to  repro- 
duce a  sufficient  number  of  both  types  to  maintain  an  unceas- 
ing conflict  between  the  two.  But  those  who  are  dominated 
by  the  power  of  the  future  have  the  advantage  in  the  testing 
of  time,  because  they  have  behind  them  the  two  greatest  forces 
at  God's  command:  the  unrest  of  the  masses  and  the  idealism 
of  youth. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  these  commencement  seasons  of 
our  colleges  have  become  such  romantic  and  festive  features 
of  our  American  life.  The  nation  feels  the  thrill  of  sending 
out  this  body  of  youth  who  have  "tasted  the  powers  of  the  age 
to  come."  Your  glorious  ignorance  is  a  splendid  tonic  to  your 
elders,  some  of  whom  are  so  wise  as  to  be  obsolete.  There  is 
just  enough  barbarian  about  you  to  make  you  healthy  outlaws 
amid  the  smug  and  tidy  customs  of  the  world.  Your  naive  in- 
experience and  your  untested  powers  introduce  you  as  the 
needed  partners  of  a  generation  who  have  worn  down  their 
faith  and  hope  in  the  rugged  battles  of  practical  life.  Yes,  you, 
with  lives  unchained  by  habit,  unhampered  by  prejudice,  un- 
spoiled by  custom,  you  who  can  live  and  love  and  laugh  and 
mock  at  the  impossible, — you  come  on  as  the  offset  to  those 
who  were  "once  enlightened  and  tasted  the  powers  of  the  age 
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to  come  and  then  fell  away".  At  this  season  we  all,  with  one 
accord,  turn  back  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  youth.  We  feel 
in  you  the  charm  of  the  chance  of  change.  We  know  that  your 
elders  will  somewhat  tame  your  rashness,  and  that  your  rash- 
ness will  last  long  enough  to  outlive  your  elders;  and  so,  we 
trust  that  you  will  be  able  to  move  the  world  but  not  to  run 
away  with  it. 

At  this  first  commencement  after  the  close  of  the  world  war, 
there  are  particular  reasons  why  one  would  impress  upon  you 
the  mission  of  men  today,  in  facing  this  age-old  struggle  be- 
tween those  who  are  under  the  power  of  the  future  and  those 
who  are  under  the  power  of  the  past.  The  three  reasons  which 
I  would  mention,  are  the  three  outstanding  characteristics  of 
the  world  into  which  you  enter. 

First  of  all,  the  world  is  an  exposed  world.  Its  secret  weak- 
nesses and  its  concealed  strength  have  been  uncovered.  All 
its  pretences  and  pet  illusions;  all  its  fallacies  and  false  phil- 
osophies have  been  ruthlessly  revealed.  Yours  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  begin  your  life  in  a  world  which  has  been  so  up- 
heaved from  the  foundations  that  you  can  see  what  things  can 
be  shaken  and  what  cannot  be  shaken.  There,  for  instance,  is 
the  principle  that  men  or  nations  or  classes  have  a  right  to  all 
that  they  have  the  might  to  get.  That  is  the  lode-star  of  the 
ethics  of  power,  which  has  been  so  unblushingly  accepted  as 
the  guiding  light  in  politics  and  industry  and  commerce  and  in- 
ternational dealing;  and  which,  in  the  very  heyday  of  civiliza- 
tion, has  led  the  world  to  the  "edge  of  doom".  That  has  been 
exposed.  There  is  the  idea  that  you  can  so  arm  and  combine 
men  against  each  other  that  they  will  be  afraid  to  fight;  that 
fear  is  a  sufficiently  permanent  incentive  to  keep  the  world  at 
peace.  That  has  been  exposed.  There  is  the  provincial  con- 
ception that,  in  a  world  of  complicated  international  relations, 
there  is  some  God-given  isolation  where  a  favored  nation  may 
live  by  itself  alone.    That  has  been  exposed.    There  is  the  fal- 
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lacy  of  commercialism  which  holds  that  competition  for  pri- 
vate interest  is  a  sounder  principle  than  cooperation  for  the 
common  good.  And  since  competitive  commercialism  made 
the  war,  and  co-operative  service  won  it,  that  fallacy  has  been 
exposed.  Yes,  and  some  of  the  powers  of  the  age  to  come  have 
been  brought  to  light.  There  is  humanity's  unimaginable  re- 
sourcefulness, which  appeared  when  once  men  were  so  organ- 
ized that  the  peculiar  powers  of  each  should  work  in  one  mas- 
sive scheme  to  a  common  end,  rather  than  in  endless  schemes 
for  selfish  purposes.  There  is  the  power  of  world  opinion, 
equipped  at  last  to  mobilize  in  a  day  the  conscience  of  mankind 
against  a  wrong.  And  there  is  the  majestic  moral  influence  of 
womanhood,  so  soon  to  be  let  loose  as  a  dominant  factor  in  the 
life  of  the  next  century — a  power  which  we  shortsighted  men 
have  assumed  so  long  to  keep  in  shelter,  while  we,  with  our 
magnificent  ingenuity  and  stupendous  masculine  folly,  went  on 
to  make  such  an  unspeakable  mess  of  things.  All  this  has 
been  exposed.  The  elements  of  the  new  age  are  here;  the 
judgments  concerning  the  past,  the  thoughts  and  sentiments 
of  the  future,  are  present  in  the  consciousness  of  men.  We 
may  temporarily  forget  them,  but  we  cannot  remove  them. 
Charles  Kingsley  used  to  say,  as  he  showed  his  friends  his 
favorite  view  at  Clovelly,  "You  cannot  not  have  had  it".  What 
we  have  seen,  we  cannot  unsee ;  what  we  have  felt,  we  cannot 
unfeel.  This  great  exposure  is  a  permanent  gain  to  the  race. 
It  makes  a  young  man's  life  mean  more  to  come  to  the  king- 
dom at  such  a  time  as  this. 

But  let  me  remind  you  of  the  second  special  reason  why 
your  entrance  into  life  is  significant  at  this  hour.  You  enter 
not  only  an  exposed  world  but  an  ominous  world.  This  is  an 
ominous  time  because  there  are  so  many  shallow  people  who 
are  crying  "Peace,  peace !"  when  there  is  no  peace ;  and  who 
are  settling  down  to  enjoy  themselves  in  the  illusion  that  the 
chance  to  make  a  new  age  is  the  age  itself.     It  is  an  ominous 
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time  because  the  world  has  become  already  a  neighborhood 
and  not  yet  a  brotherhood.  A  wilderness  of  scattered  tribes  is 
a  safer  place  than  a  closely  related  civilized  world  where  the 
law  of  the  jungle  still  rules.  It  is  an  ominous  time  because  we 
are  yet  to  experience  the  resurgence  of  the  selfish  life  which 
was  temporarily  suppressed  by  the  war,  and  which  may  be  the 
stronger  for  its  enforced  suppression.  It  is  an  ominous  time 
because  the  development  of  democracy  has  spread  from  the 
field  of  politics  to  the  field  of  industry,  and  now  the  world 
waits  to  see  if  enough  sane  minds  will  guide  the  movement  on 
its  proper  course,  before  the  unwise  minds,  made  desperate  by 
delay,  will  precipitate  disaster.  Men  must  do  more  than  ad- 
minister a  palliative  to  an  avalanche.  It  is  an  ominous  time 
because  there  has  come  from  Paris  a  treaty  of  peace  which  is 
filled  with  the  seeds  of  war.  It  may  be  the  best  that  could  be 
had  from  out  the  clashing  of  ambitions.  It  may  contain  some 
of  the  hopeful  promise  of  a  new  day.  But  it  bears  the  marks 
of  the  diplomacy  of  the  old  order,  wherein  a  few  powerful  na- 
tions have  had  preeminence  over  the  good  of  the  world.  As 
one  reads  the  provisions  of  this  treaty  he  is  reminded  of  the 
prophecy  which  Frederic  Robertson,  the  great  English  preach- 
er, uttered  over  half  a  century  ago ;  which  has  come  true  once, 
and  which  will  come  true  as  many  times  as  we  need  it  to  come 
true.  He  said,  as  he  viewed  the  selfish  commercialism  of  his 
day,  "That  which  is  built  on  selfishness  cannot  stand.  The 
system  of  personal  interest  must  be  shivered  to  atoms.  There- 
fore, we,  who  have  observed  the  ways  of  God  in  the  past,  are 
waiting  in  quiet  but  awful  expectation  until  He  shall  confound 
this  system  as  he  has  confounded  those  which  have  gone 
before.  And  it  may  be  effected  by  convulsions  more  terrible 
and  more  bloody  than  the  world  has  yet  seen.  While  men  are 
talking  of  peace  and  the  great  progress  of  civilization,  there  is 
heard  in  the  distance  the  noise  of  armies  gathering  rank  on 
rank ;  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  are  rolling  towards  us  the 
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crushing  thunders  of  universal  war."  Quoted  by  D.  H.  S. 
Coffin  in  his  Yale  lectures:  "In  a  Day  of  Social  Rebuilding." 
We  now  wait  in  earnest  expectation  to  see  if  this  treaty  can  be 
executed  to  win  over  an  aggressive  people,  who,  unless  they 
are  won  over,  will  form  their  insidious  alliances  to  test  again 
the  issue  of  the  world's  strength.  It  is  a  hopeful  but  ominous 
time. 

And  this  leads  us  to  the  third  characteristic  of  that  modern 
world  which  stands  a  challenge  to  your  youth.  It  is  an  exposed 
and  ominous  world — it  is  also  a  world  imperilled  by  conserva- 
tism. We  are  hearing  much  of  the  perils  of  radicalism.  But 
these  perils  grow  because  conservatism  dams  the  stream  too 
long.  Let  me  describe  the  kind  of  conservatism  that  I  mean. 
It  is  not  the  conservatism  of  the  earnest,  practical  man,  who  is 
willing  to  see  change  but  who  insists  that  ideals  shall  keep  at 
least  in  sight  of  facts.  No,  it  is  a  conservatism  best  described 
in  a  picture.  You  will  remember  in  the  story  of  our  Lord's 
passion  week,  how  it  says  that  while  Jesus  was  in  the  judgment 
hall,  Peter  was  sitting  outside  by  the  fire  warming  himself. 
While  the  great  issue  of  right  and  wrong  hung  in  the  balance 
he  was  simply  looking  after  Peter.  He  was  not  opposed  to 
Jesus,  nor  was  he  for  Him  heart  and  soul.  He  was  keeping  at 
a  safe  distance  taking  care  of  himself.  That  is  the  kind  of  con- 
servatism that  is  damming  the  progress  of  the  world.  It  is 
found  among  those  who  are  sufficiently  comfortable  to  be  con- 
tent with  their  lot.  Such  conservatives  are  not  opposed  to 
improvement,  nor  will  they  seek  to  promote  it.  They  move 
only  when  they  must.  Their  inertia  invites  some  disturbing 
force  to  move  them.  Huxley  once  said  that  there  was  just 
one  class  of  people  whom  he  could  not  endure, — the  people 
who  were  "neither  for  God  nor  for  the  devil,  but  for  them- 
selves." Horace  Bushnell  had  this  same  group  in  mind  when 
he  said  that  the  progress  of  righteousness  was  delayed,  not  by 
being  opposed,  but  by  being  "sat  upon."    Benjamin  Kidd  refers 
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to  the  same  source  of  trouble  when  he  reminds  us  that  all  the 
reforms  which  have  been  the  blessing  of  England  in  the  last 
century,  were  originally  opposed  by  the  cultured  and  pros- 
perous classes.  And  Jesus  Christ  had  His  main  battle  with  the 
self-contented  people,  who  were  up  to  the  standard  of  custom 
and  who  could  not  see  the  necessity  of  anything  higher  and 
better.  They  neither  entered  into  the  kingdom  nor  allowed 
others  to  enter.  Men  bid  us  beware  of  the  radicals.  They  tell 
us  to  fight  the  red  flag.  That  negative  programme  is  always 
easy  to  advocate.  And  far  be  it  from  any  of  us  to  approve  of 
all  that  the  red  flag  represents.  Far  be  it  from  any  of  us  to 
say  that  these  bomb-throwing  reformers  must  not  be  severely 
dealt  with.  Far  be  it  from  any  of  us  to  say  that  extremists  are 
not  to  be  feared.  But  in  a  world  where  evolution  and  change 
are  the  law  of  life,  the  radical  who  wants  movement  is  not  the 
only  one  to  be  feared.  An  equally  dangerous  group  in  a  mov- 
ing world  is  the  group  which  wants  to  stand  still.  This  group 
creates  the  desperation  which  it  deplores.  The  violence  of  the 
radical  is  the  outcome,  in  part,  of  the  inertia  of  the  conserva- 
tive who  would  marshall  the  power  of  law  itself  against  the 
inevitable  process  of  change  and  when  law  defends  inertia  it 
opens  the  way  for  lawlessness.  You  young  men  go  out  into  a 
world  where  the  crisis  of  the  nations  might  be  summed  up  in 
this  question:  Can  we  move  the  conservative  far  enough, 
before  the  radical  moves  too  far? 

Your  chief  danger  will  be  that  the  native  energy  of  your 
idealism  will  be  weakened  by  a  daily  fraternizing  with  the 
conservatism  which  you  wish  to  oppose.  Everywhere  in  life, 
in  politics,  industry,  religion,  you  will  find  the  people  who  are 
neither  for  God  nor  for  the  devil  but  for  themselves.  They 
favor  no  change  until  they  must.  They  are  among  your 
friends.  They  are  people  of  personal  rectitude,  often  charita- 
ble to  a  fault,  and  deeply  religious  in  their  private  life.  You 
will  find  that  their  respectable  condition  will  be  your  own 
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subtle  temptation.  The  man  who  has  attained  unto  a  comfora- 
ble  home  and  an  equally  comfortable  income,  is  not  in  a  hurry 
to  think  that  there  is  anything  wrong  with  the  world.  His 
condition  tends  to  slow  down  his  thoughts  about  change.  But 
your  man  with  no  home  worthy  of  the  name,  and  with  an  in- 
come which  keeps  him  on  the  precarious  edge  of  poverty,  he  is 
just  in  the  mood  to  think  about  change.  His  condition  tends 
unduly  to  hurry  up  his  thinking.  This  is  why  humanity  is 
always  "renewed  from  the  bottom".  Not  because  the  wisest 
folks  are  there — they  are  generally  farther  up  toward  the  top ; 
but  because  a  discontented  mind  can  be  made  to  think  of 
change  sooner  than  a  contented  one.  If  God  finds  contented 
minds  too  slow  for  His  purpose,  then  He  will  have  to  use  what 
minds  He  can  get.  He  often  finds  a  use  for  the  most  unwise  in 
making  a  disturbance  which  will  set  stagnant  minds  to  thinking 
again.  It  will  be  hard  for  you  to  think  about  change  when,  as 
a  lawyer,  you  seek  your  clientele  among  the  well-to-do  whose 
vested  interests  are  endangered  by  change.  If  you  are  a 
teacher,  you  will  feel  a  subtle  reluctance  to  offend  the  con- 
servative people  who  may  have  endowed  the  chair  you  hold,  or 
paid  the  taxes  which  supply  your  salary.  If  you  are  a  minister, 
you  will  feel  the  unconscious  pressure  of  some  of  your  con- 
gregation who  object  to  your  disturbing  views.  If  you  are  a 
business  man  or  an  investor,  you  will  find  that  business  inter- 
ests have  a  way  of  postponing  attention  to  ideals.  And  it  is  so 
easy  to  postpone,  to  dream  of  all  the  fine,  right  things  you  will 
do  after  you  have  made  your  money.  It  is  easy  to  settle  down 
and  take  care  of  yourself,  and  not  worry  until  you  must. 
Society  will  not  complain  if  you  do.  You  can  perform  the 
duties  which  custom  prescribes.  You  can  pay  out  your  pleas- 
ant charities.  You  can  go  to  church  and  support  the  institu- 
tions of  religion.  You  can  develop  a  charming  personality  and 
behave  yourself  most  seemly  withal ;  and,  before  you  know  it, 
be  a  stagnant  conservative,  content  to  let  the  world  stay  about 
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where  it  is.  Ah,  the  fight  with  conservatism  is  a  real  fight,  a 
summons  to  all  the  man  that  is  in  you. 

Here  as  we  close,  let  us  think  why  a  man  from  a  liberal 
college,  who  has  "tasted  the  powers  of  the  age  to  come,"  has  a 
particular  responsibility  in  this  conquest  of  the  world's  con- 
servatism. There  are  at  least  two  endowments  which  the 
world  has  a  right  to  expect  you  to  use. 

The  first  endowment  is  a  disciplined  mind.  Now  the  dif- 
ference between  a  disciplined  and  an  undisciplined  mind  is  this. 
One  is  naturally  inclined  to  seek  truth,  and  the  other  to  hold 
truth.  Your  college  has  endeavored  to  train  you,  not  to  hold 
an  opinion  as  a  man  who  clings  to  a  "chip  off  the  block  of  abso- 
lute truth,"  but  to  hold  it  as  a  man  who  is  seeking  for  more 
truth,  which  might,  at  any  time,  modify  the  little  he  already 
has.  You  have  been  trained,  not  to  accept  blindly  some  favor- 
ite opinion,  inherited  from  your  parents,  or  your  social  group, 
or  your  church ;  but  to  think  for  your  self,  to  "prove  all  things 
and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good".  You  must  retain  this  dis- 
cipline out  in  the  world.  Alas  how  many  college  men  you  see, 
who  have  ceased  to  be  seekers  of  truth!  They  have  become 
mere  holders  of  opinions.  They  borrow  a  one-sided  view  from 
a  biased  paper.  They  absorb  the  prejudiced  talk  of  their  set. 
They  learn  about  the  thoughts  of  the  masses  through  the 
embittered  judgments  of  critics.  They  see  everything  from  the 
angle  of  their  class  or  profession.  They  read  the  books  with 
which  they  agree.  They  listen  to  ministers  who  will  repeat 
their  favorite  thoughts.  They  live  on  the  untested  ideas  of 
others.  But  let  it  not  be  so  with  you.  With  a  mind  disciplined 
to  seek  for  truth,  make  it  your  business  to  condemn  no  man  on 
the  evidence  of  his  enemies.  Go  back  to  the  man  himself.  Read 
his  thoughts,  earnestly  desiring  to  get  his  point  of  view.  Try 
to  look  at  things  as  they  would  appear  if  you  stood  in  his  place. 
If  the  people  differ  from  you,  discover  why  they  differ.  No 
man  is  wrong  by  sheer  perversity.     He  is  wrong  because  he 
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thinks  he  is  right.  Learn  to  find  the  partial  truth  which  men 
hold  mingled  with  their  fallacies,  that  you  may  fulfill  and  not 
destroy.  Thus  you  may  become  more  than  a  critic.  You  may 
become  an  interpreter  of  the  life  of  your  time.  To  embrace  in 
your  sympathy  and  understanding  the  thoughts  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men, — this  should  be  your  ambition  and  your 
service.  Seek  to  have  in  you  something  of  the  power  which 
Emerson  described  in  his  famous  picture  of  our  martyred 
president :  "Lincoln  is  the  true  history  of  the  American  peoples 
in  his  time  ;  the  true  representative  of  this  continent,  an  entirely 
public  man,  the  pulse  of  twenty  millions  throbbing  in  his  heart, 
the  thoughts  of  their  minds  articulate  on  his  tongue." 

The  second  endowment,  given  you  by  your  college,  is  your 
background  of  culture.  Frederic  Robertson,  over  fifty  years 
ago,  could  make  that  accurate  prophecy  of  the  coming  of  the 
war,  because  he  had  a  great  background  of  acquaintance  with 
human  life.  Through  his  splendid  culture  he  had  at  his 
fingers'  tips  the  whole  range  of  human  experience.  He  had 
watched,  over  wide  ranges  of  history,  the  ways  of  God  with  the 
race.  He  knew  what  would  stand  and  what  would  fall,  because 
he  had  the  evidence  of  all  time.  He  did  not  guess,  he  knew. 
He  could  call  up  the  witness  of  the  centuries  to  correct  the 
judgment  of  his  day.  That  is  what  culture  ought  to  do  for 
men.  It  should  enable  them  to  call  up  the  evidence  of  centuries 
to  correct  the  judgments  of  the  hour.  A  practical  age  has 
peculiar  need  of  men  like  you  with  background.  Our  specialized 
efficiency  is  ever  seeking  quick  results  and  forgetting  the  test  of 
time.  Your  college  has  furnished  a  broad  education,  because 
your  college  believes  in  long-range  judgments.  She  stands  for 
faith  in  the  validity  of  human  experience, — and  the  more  ex- 
perience the  better.  You  have  been  introduced  to  the  literature 
and  philosophy  and  history  of  many  peoples,  just  that  you 
might  expand  the  area  of  your  own  experience.  You  have 
been  given  to  know  the  best  thoughts  of  the  race,  that  you 
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might  know  what  ideas  have  held  out  against  time,  what  plans 
have  flourished  and  what  have  failed.  You  have  been  taught 
to  watch  the  ways  of  God  in  the  past,  that  you  might,  in  your 
generation,  call  up  the  evidence  of  centuries  to  judge  the  signs 
of  the  times.  When  men  are  inclined  to  mock  at  ideals  and 
hold  anything  right  that  works ;  when  they  sit  content  with 
things  as  they  are  and  live  for  the  success  of  an  hour;  when 
they  flout  the  golden  rule  and  put  their  faith  in  the  "will  to 
power" ;  you  ought  to  be  the  prophets  and  pioneers  to  make 
the  "appeal  to  time."  You  should  be  the  interpreters  who  can 
wisely  mediate  between  those  who  would  move  too  fast  and 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  move  at  all.  You  should  be  the  choice 
spirits  who  can  point  to  the  place  which  the  young  man  of 
Galilee  has  won  in  the  course  of  history,  and  be  able  to  say : 
"I  know,  by  the  evidence  of  the  centuries,  that  the  men  who 
have  served  the  race  best,  have  stood  for  the  things  He  stood 
for.  I  know,  by  the  evidence  of  the  centuries,  that  men  have 
always  brought  disaster  when  they  built  their  hopes  on  some- 
thing less  than  the  principles  of  His  life.  I  know,  by  the 
evidence  of  the  centuries,  that  all  permanent  progress  has  been 
in  the  direction  of  His  spirit.  I  know,  by  the  evidence  of  the 
centuries,  that  He  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life !" 

THE  CHARGE 

Members  of  the  Class  of  1919,  as  one  bids  you  God-speed  in 
your  great  life  venture,  he  is  reminded  of  the  simple  and 
inclusive  admonition  which  the  mother  of  Lincoln  upon  her 
death-bed  gave  to  her  son:  "Abe,  be  something!"  Such  a 
summons  seems  to  come  to  you  from  the  dying  lips  of  those 
who  fell  in  the  great  war :  "Be  something !"  Your  one  chance 
at  life  has  been  bought  with  blood  and  tears.  Eight  million 
lives  have  been  laid  down  for  the  world  in  which  you  will  work 
and  live.  Across  all  your  plans  there  should  appear  the 
shadow  of  humanity's  great  cross,  to  remind  you  afresh  of  the 
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cross  of  the  Son  of  Man.  You  will  be  safe  from  the  perils  of 
selfishness,  as  you  experience  that  old  and  ever  deepening 
truth  that  you  have  been  died  for.  In  the  strength  of  this 
motive,  your  college  and  your  country  expect  you  to  "carry 
on"  through  the  days  of  peace,  in  the  unending  struggle  be- 
tween those  who  are  gripped  by  the  power  of  the  future  and 
those  who  are  caught  by  the  power  of  the  past.    God  bless  you ! 


For  the  Memorial  Service  in  honor  of  the  Hamilton  men 
who  lost  their  lives  in  the  Great  War,  held  in  the  Chapel  at 
five  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon,  special  music  was  provided 
by  Abraham  Lincoln  McAdam,  '88,  who  sang  "Thou'rt  pass- 
ing hence"  by  Mrs.  Felicia  Hemans  with  music  by  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan,  and  by  Dean  Saunders  who  played  an  Andante  by 
Mozart  on  the  violin.  Ex-President  Stryker  conducted  the 
service  and  the  address  was  as  follows : — 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
by  President  Frederick  Carlos   Ferry,  LL.D. 

It  is  an  ancient  legend  which  recounts  the  story  of  the  noble 
prince,  suffering  from  a  disease  that  could  be  cured  in  no  other 
way  than  by  a  sojourn  in  some  home  where  there  was  no  sor- 
row. Far  and  wide  throughout  the  bounds  of  his  father's 
kingdom  the  prince  journeyed,  seeking  the  sorrowless  home. 
But  his  travels  were  in  vain.  Every  house  had  its  own  sad- 
ness and  every  family  its  peculiar  griefs.  For  his  disease 
there  was  no  remedy. 

Today  every  college  in  all  the  countries  of  the  globe  has  its 
sorrows  from  the  Great  War.  As  it  has  always  been  and  al- 
ways will  be  when  liberty  is  assailed,  the  high-spirited  youth 
of  the  colleges  gave  instant  response  to  the  Teuton's  challenge. 
By  their  very  choice  of  a  college  course,  they  had  shown  their 
faith  in  the  things  of  the  mind.  By  their  study  of  language 
and  literature  and  philosophy  and  science,  they  had  gained  an 
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appreciation  of  intellectual  values.  By  their  residence  in  the 
midst  of  associations  such  as  those  which  cluster  about  this 
hilltop,  they  had  created  for  themselves  noble  and  lofty  visions 
of  freedom  and  of  mercy  and  of  justice.  "There  is  no  place 
like  a  college  campus  for  the  development  of  ideals." 
In  the  contest  of  materialism  against  idealism,  the  col- 
lege men  must  ever  find  themselves  in  the  front  ranks  of 
the  idealists.  Against  the  mad  forces  of  materialistic  Ger- 
many, the  alumni  and  the  undergraduates  of  all  British  and 
French  and  Italian  and  American  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing had  no  choice  but  immediately  to  offer  their  utmost 
strength.  The  consciousness  that  the  educated  youth  were 
bound  to  be  most  necessary  for  the  reconstruction  days  of  bye- 
and-bye  prompted  no  change  of  plan  and  imposed  no  delay. 
Thus  among  the  very  first  to  reach  the  field  of  battle  and  to 
fall  in  great  numbers  for  their  fatherlands  were  the  college 
men. 

That  British  expeditionary  force  which  the  German  General 
called  "contemptible",  and  which  was  characterized  in  Parlia- 
ment as  "exiguous",  was  made  up  largely  of  the  flower  of  the 
English  universities.  And  when  that  little  army  lost — not  some 
of  its  men — but  nearly  all  of  them  by  death  in  action,  Great 
Britain  sacrificed  those  who  were  among  its  most  precious  pos- 
sessions. They  were  to  be  her  statesmen,  her  poets,  her 
scholars,  her  leaders  along  the  routes  whereby  the  great  masses 
are  to  advance  to  a  larger  life.  What  a  sacrifice  was  that  for 
Great  Britain !  And  with  what  a  glory  of  self-forgetfulness 
these  college  youths  gave  up  their  lives ! 

The  halls  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  which  were  wont  to 
echo  the  voices  of  happy  life  became  scenes  of  emptiness  and 
loneliness.  To  find  the  undergraduates  of  those  colleges,  one 
must  have  searched  in  the  dust  of  Egypt,  the  swamps  of  Meso- 
potamia, the  trenches  of  Flanders.  It  was  for  the  purposes 
of  peace  that  each  of  these  soldiers  had  been  trained  in  college 
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and  it  was  to  the  dreadful  uses  of  war  that  his  buoyant  energy- 
was  now  turned.  But  his  Alma  Mater,  deserted  of  so  many  of 
her  best,  followed  them  to  war  with  all  the  encouragement 
which  she  had  shown  for  their  pursuits  of  peace.  As  an  Ox- 
ford man  wrote  of  his  college : — 

"Gone  are  her  sons ;  yet  her  heart  is  glad 
In  the  glory  of  their  youth ; 

For  she  brought  them  forth  to  live  or  die 
By  freedom,  justice,  truth". 

So  in  our  country  it  happened  that  65  per  cent  of  the  men 
who  attended  the  first  Plattsburgh  camp  in  the  summer  of 
1916  were  college  men  and  85  per  cent  of  those  40,000  in  the 
16  camps  of  1917  were  college  men.  Had  not  the  method  of 
selective  conscription  been  adopted,  who  knows  to  what  ex- 
tent the  young  alumni  and  the  undergraduates  of  our  colleges 
would  have  sacrificed  themselves?  The  War  Department 
early  found  that  its  task  was  wisely  to  restrain  these  lest  they 
come  to  arms  too  soon  and  sell  their  lives,  so  precious  for  the 
purposes  of  both  peace  and  war,  too  cheaply  and  too  rashly 
on  the  field  of  battle.  For  to  the  American  college  man  free- 
dom, justice,  mercy  are  no  empty  terms.  It  was  for  all  of  them 
as  well  as  for  himself  that  John  Hay  was  speaking  when  he 
said : — 

"Forever,  in  thine  eyes,  O  Liberty, 

Shines  that  high  light  whereby  the  world  is  saved ; 

And,  though  thou  slay  us,  we  will  trust  in  thee". 

Today  we  pause  for  an  hour  to  give  our  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  those  from  this  College  who  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice 
in  this  great  conflict.  Here  they  spent  their  happy  undergrad- 
uate days.  In  these  halls  they  lived,  on  this  campus  they  shar- 
ed the  college  sports,  in  this  room  they  met  morning  after 
morning  in  recognition  of  their  God.  Friendships  born  and 
grown  strong  in  these  scenes  make  it  impossible  that  they  be 
soon  forgotten.     So  far  as  spoken  word  and  written  record 
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can  insure  remembrance,  their  names  shall  be  cherished  here 
forever.  They  gave  all  and  they  gave  it  gladly  that  we  who 
live  and  remember  them  might  be  spared  what  they  have  suf- 
fered. They  are  our  heroes,  for  they  proudly  claimed  alleg- 
iance to  the  name  of  Hamilton  and  in  that  name  we  are  as- 
sembled. 

Although  no  word  of  ours  can  add  aught  to  the  glory  which 
is  theirs,  let  us  recall  them  one  by  one,  these  Hamilton  men, 
who  died  in  the  service  of  their  country: — 

Lawrence  Dean  LaMonte,  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  1898  in  the  sophomore  and  j union  years, 
early  a  soldier,  serving  as  corporal  in  the  British  army  in  South 
Africa,  with  the  Rhodesian  Mounted  Police  in  Bechuanaland 
in  the  Rebellion  of  1897,  later  in  the  Boer  War,  died  in  mili- 
tary service  in  France,  July  13,  1915. 

Joseph  Strong  Allen  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  for  two  years  a 
member  of  the  Class  of  1907,  son  and  grandson  of  Alumni  of 
this  College,  successful  for  ten  years  as  an  electrical  engineer 
in  his  home  city,  joined  the  Chief  Signal  Corps  in  Washington 
in  1918,  died  of  pneumonia  after  only  two  and  a  half  months 
of  service,  December  18. 

Edmund  Patten  Glover,  born  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  of  Hamilton  College  in  1910  and  Bachelor  of  Laws 
of  New  York  University  in  1912,  in  active  practise  of  the  law 
until  1917,  went  overseas  as  a  second  lieutenant,  became  a  bat- 
talion intelligence  officer,  was  severely  wounded  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  trench  mortar  shell,  died  in  a  French  military  hos- 
pital on  April  11,  1918,  lies  buried  in  a  village  of  France. 

Charles  Bunnell  Willard  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Bachelor 
of  Arts  of  this  College  in  1911  and  Bachelor  of  Laws  of  the 
Columbia  Law  School  in  1914,  successfully  engaged  for  three 
years  as  a  lawyer  in  New  York  City,  died  of  pneumonia  in 
the  Officers5  Training  Camp  at  Plattsburgh,  June  4,  1917. 

Aloysius  Bertram  Collins  of  Washington,  D.  C,  a  freshman 
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in  Hamilton  College  in  the  Class  of  1913,  enlisted  in  Novem- 
ber, 1917,  soon  overseas  in  action  at  the  front  with  the  59th 
Regiment,  killed  in  a  railroad  wreck  near  Orleans,  France,  De- 
cember 5,  1918,  buried  in  the  Hospital  Cemetery  at  Blois. 

Donald  Edward  Stone  of  Mexico,  New  York,  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy  of  the  Class  of  1913,  brother  and  cousin  of  Hamil- 
ton men,  winner  of  the  French  Croix  de  Guerre  with  stars  for 
extraordinary  bravery  under  fire  while  in  the  American  Am- 
bulance Service  in  1916,  later  sergeant  in  the  Lafayette  Es- 
cadrille,  twice  cited  for  most  beautiful  bravery  in  aviation, 
killed  by  the  fall  of  his  machine  within  the  enemy  lines  when 
engaged  in  aerial  battle  on  the  21st  of  April,  1918,  buried  in 
France. 

Walter  Hay  Akers  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  freshman  in  the 
Class  of  1914,  later  graduate  of  Western  Reserve  University, 
enlisted  in  May,  1917,  became  second  lieutenant  at  Fort  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  then  first  lieutenant  and  finally  captain  at 
Camp  Sherman,  where  he  died  of  pneumonia,  October  17, 
1918. 

Raymond  Temple  Clapp  of  East  Deerfield,  Massachusetts, 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1914,  proficient  scholar  and  teacher  of  the 
foreign  languages,  applicant  for  service  in  the  army  and  later 
in  the  navy  but  rejected  because  of  a  weak  heart,  finally  draft- 
ed, July  22,  1918,  trained  at  Camp  Devens  for  two  months, 
recommended  for  a  commission,  died  of  pneumonia  in  camp, 
September  25. 

Gerold  Emil  Dieterlen  of  New  York  City,  Bachelor  of  Phil- 
osophy in  1915,  joined  the  New  York  National  Guard  in 
December  of  that  year,  was  mustered  into  Federal  service  in 
August,  1917,  overseas  in  May,  1918,  fought  on  the  Ypres  and 
the  Cambrai  fronts  for  many  weeks,  fell  in  action  while  tak- 
ing a  commissioned  officer's  part  in  the  breaking  of  the  Hin- 
denburg  Line  near  Cambrai,  September  29,  lies  buried  there. 

Walter  Emmet  Donohuc  of  New  York  City,  Bachelor  of 
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Arts  in  1917,  commissioned  second  lieutenant  four  months 
later,  further  trained  at  Camp  Dix  and  sent  overseas  in  May, 
1918,  took  active  part  in  the  final  drive  in  the  Meuse-Argonne 
region,  was  made  captain  on  October  31,  fell  mortally  wound- 
ed in  leading  a  charge,  November  1,  buried  by  the  banks  of 
the  Meuse. 

Frank  Edwin  Carrington  of  Groton,  New  York,  member  of 
the  Class  of  1918  until  near  the  end  of  the  junior  year,  en- 
listed as  a  private,  sent  to  Texas  with  the  190th  United  States 
Infantry,  commissioned  second  lieutenant  and  soon  to  be  made 
a  captain  when  he  died  at  Camp  Pike,  October  23,  1918. 

Arthur  Ralph  Clay  of  East  Aurora,  New  York,  for  nearly 
three  years  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1918  in  this  College,  en- 
listed in  April,  1917,  reached  France  on  June  7,  1918,  soon 
thereafter  and  repeatedly  in  action,  killed  in  battle  in  the  Ar- 
gonne  region,  October  16,  1918,  buried  in  the  American  Ceme- 
tery at  Champigneulle  Ardennes. 

Joseph  Anton  Baumer  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  member  of 
the  Class  of  1920  in  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  brother 
of  two  Hamilton  men,  enlisted  in  the  navy  in  March,  1917, 
trained  and  soon  assigned  as  coxswain  to  the  U.  S.  S.  Tan- 
quingi,  ten  months  a  member  of  the  crew  of  a  submarine 
chaser,  died  of  influenza,  October  15,  1918. 

These  are  the  thirteen  Hamilton  men  who  paid  the  supreme 
sacrifice.  These  are  they  of  the  many  who  went  out  from 
this  College  to  serve  the  high  ideal  of  liberty  who  gave  their 
all  for  it.  They  will  return  no  more  to  brighten  the  homes 
which  cherished  them.  They  will  never  join  the  Commence- 
ment groups  which  renew  old  associations  at  this  season  in 
these  scenes.  But  here  their  names  will  be  reverently  spoken 
whenever  their  college  mates  assemble  and  the  memory  of  them 
will  prove  a  hallowing  influence  among  all  the  sons  of  Ham- 
ilton. 

Very  representative  of  the  life  of  the  College  were  these 
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men.  Among  them  were  members  of  six  different  frater- 
nities ;  and  one  notices,  as  an  instance  of  the  strange  distribu- 
tion of  the  penalties  of  war,  that  five  belonged  to  the  same 
fraternity.  Practically  every  office  and  nearly  every  honor  to 
be  gained  at  this  College  had  been  won  by  one  or  more  of  this 
group  of  thirteen.  Here  were  editors  of  Hamilton  Life,  of 
the  Hamiltonian,  and  of  the  Hamilton  Literary  Magazine,  win- 
ners of  prizes  for  debate,  declamation,  orations,  essays,  and 
high  scholarship,  captains  of  athletic  teams,  managers  of  un- 
dergraduate organizations.  Three  of  the  thirteen  belonged  to 
Square,  two  were  Pentagon  men,  and  two  were  members  of 
the  Society  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Only  one  of  these  men  entered  army  or  navy  through  the 
draft  and  that  one  only  after  he  had  twice  been  refused  volun- 
tary enlistment  because  of  a  physical  weakness.  They  heard, 
every  one  of  them,  a  clear  call  to  duty  and  they  answered. 
Only  two  died  as  privates  and  those  two  had  not  yet  completed 
the  first  period  of  training  when  death  came  by  disease.  Five 
were  commissioned  officers,  two  were  captains,  and  at  least 
one  had  declined  a  captaincy.    Seven  of  them  sleep  in  France. 

Among  their  associates  in  battle,  as  in  undergraduate  days, 
these  men  proved  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  this  College.  "The 
gallant  manner  in  which  your  son  fought  and  made  the  great 
sacrifice",  wrote  General  McRae  of  one  of  them,  "is  worthy 
of  the  best  traditions  of  the  American  Army."  "That  he 
should  have  been  the  first  of  Hamilton's  sons  to  give  his  life 
in  the  nation's  need,"  it  is  written  of  another,  "is  all  of  a  piece 
with  the  loyalty  which  he  lived.  His  devotion  to  family, 
friends,  college,  and  country  was  so  complete  and  utter  that 
he  never  even  suspected  it  to  be  a  virtue.  It  was  simply  an 
essential  principle  of  conduct  which  in  his  case  entailed  an  in- 
evitable personal  application.  In  truth  a  very  perfect  gentle- 
man, without  fear  and  without  reproach."  "I  cannot  ex- 
press," writes  a  fellow  officer  of  a  third,  "what  the  loss  of  Don 
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means  to  the  Escadrille,  to  say  nothing  of  what  it  is  to  me  per- 
sonally. I  have  known  him  in  all  the  aviation  schools,  and  we 
came  out  to  the  front  together.  I  never  met  a  man,  whatever 
his  age  or  position,  whom  I  admired  as  much  as  Don,  for  his 
grit,  manliness,  and  absolute  unselfishness."  It  is  of  this  same 
one  of  whom  an  associate  in  college  writes : 

"Friend  of  my  fair,  free  college  days, 
Who  sleeps  in  France  tonight, 
I  walked,  this  day,  the  old,  old  ways; 
On  every  path  the  poppy's  blaze 
And  every  robin's  roundelays 

Proclaimed  you  perfect  knight. 

"The  little  brook  we  lay  beside, 

The  fields  we  loved  before  you  died, 

Are  yours,  who  these  things  glorified." 

Such  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  beautiful  tributes  which 
those  who  knew  and  loved  them  paid  to  these  men. 

What  would  these  heroes  who  served  a  noble  cause  unto 
death  say  of  themselves?  Had  one  of  them  spoken  out  his 
thought  as  he  saw  the  end  of  life  at  hand,  it  must  have  been 
like  those  last  words  of  Tennyson,  grandson  of  the  poet  laur- 
eate, drowned  ofT  the  coast  of  France  in  the  service  of  the 
British  navy  in  the  same  great  struggle :  "I  have  only  done  my 
duty  as  a  man  is  bound  to  do,  and  I  have  died  with  a  joyful 
spirit."  Not  paeans  of  glory,  no  loud  choruses  of  praise  for 
heroic  deeds  would  they  ask  of  us.  They  too  would  say 
nothing  more  than  that  they  did  their  duty  as  they  saw  it,  and 
that  all  their  service  to  the  end  was  rendered  in  a  joyful  spirit. 

And  what  would  be  their  word  to  us  were  they  to  bring  us 
comfort  for  today  and  counsel  for  tomorrow?  In  the  Greek 
Anthology  Theodorus  wrote  for  a  sailor  lost  at  sea  these 
words : 
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"A  shipwrecked  sailor,  buried  on  this  coast, 

Bids  you  set  sail; 
For  many  a  gallant  ship,  when  we  were  lost, 
Weathered  the  gale." 

So  these  men  might  bid  us  not  to  linger  in  port  consumed 
with  grief  over  their  loss  or  restrained  by  fear  of  storms  at 
sea  but  to  set  sail  and  guide  our  barks  through  tempest  or 
through  calm  toward  that  desired  haven  for  which  they  long 
ago  embarked. 

By  no  lesser  sacrifice  than  theirs  could  the  future  have  been 
made  secure  for  the  civilization  of  the  world.  But  the  hope  of 
that  future  still  will  fail  unless  we  catch  somewhat  of  their 
spirit.  We  too  must  spend  and  be  spent,  we  too  must  in  joy- 
ful spirit  follow  duty  though  it  lead,  with  us  as  with  them, 
through  paths  of  hardship  and  of  danger.  Only  thus  can  the 
giving  of  their  young  lives  be  justified.  Only  so  will  those 
who  remain  be  worthy  of  those  who  have  gone. 

May  the  God  of  liberty  and  justice  and  mercy  and  peace 
help  us  who  are  permitted  still  to  bear  in  life  the  name  of  this 
College  so  to  support  the  great  principles  which  they  served 
that  these  thirteen  sons  of  Hamilton  shall  not  have  gone  to  an 
early  grave  in  vain. 


The  programme  of  the  Commencement  Exercises  of  the  Vic- 
tory Commencement,  the  one  hundred  and  seventh  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  College,  was  as  follows: — 

Music 

Prayer  Rev.  John  Herschell  Morron,  D.D.,  '59 

Salutatory  Oration  Chester  Hodge  Stratton 

Head  Prize  Oration  Theodore  Hawthorn  Skinner 

The  Political  Philosophy  of  Alexander  Hamilton 

Music 

Clark  Prize  Oration  Philip  Caryl  Jessup 

The  Religion  of  the  Battle  Field 
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Award  of  the  Honors  and  Prizes  of  the  Year 
Valedictory  Oration  Oliver  Wesley  Hutchinson 

Music:   "Carissima" 
Intermission  of  ten  minutes 
Tribute  to  the  Hamilton  Men  Who  Served  in  the  Great  War 
Hon.  Frederick  Morgan  Davenport,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
Senator,  Professor  of  Law  and  Civil  Polity 
Music:  "America" 
The  Conferment  of  Degrees  in  Course 
The  Conferment  of  Honorary  Degrees 

The  Benediction  Rev.  Robert  Russell  Wicks,  D.D.,  '04 

Music 
College  Procession  to  Commons  Hall 

The  candidates  for  degrees  were  presented  by  Dean  Saun- 
ders. The  Graduating  Class  numbered  twenty-six  and  all  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  In  conferring  the  hon- 
orary degrees,  President  Ferry  characterized  the  candidates 
thus : — 

Doctor  of  Divinity — "Robert  Russell  Wicks,  born  in  Utica, 
graduated  from  this  College  in  1904  and  from  Union  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  1908  with  high  distinction  from  both,  pastor 
of  widest  influence,  a  preacher  making  the  gospel  of  the  Mas- 
ter a  great  power  among  thoughtful  men,  a  teacher  whose  in- 
struction is  sought  by  many  a  college  and  seminary,  verily  'a 
workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed'  ". 

Doctor  of  Letters — "Melancthon  Woolsey  Stryker,  son  of 
Hamilton,  some  years  a  distinguished  pastor,  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  president  of  this  college,  building  for  yourself  here 
monuments  material,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  more  lasting 
than  bronze,  lover  of  pure  and  vigorous  English,  orator  of 
wide  renown,  poet  of  no  mean  ability,  whose  hymns  will  in- 
spire many  generations  of  men  and  whose  Carissima  will  live 
forever". 
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Doctor  of  Laws — "Robert  Weeks  DeForest,  Yale  graduate 
and  Columbia  Bachelor  of  Laws,  early  established  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law  and  long  conspicuous  in  that  profession  for 
your  ability,  your  integrity,  and  your  learning,  director  of 
many  vast  enterprises  in  the  business  world,  leader  in  efforts 
to  improve  the  housing  conditions  of  the  poor  and  the  organi- 
zation of  charities,  president  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  the  Municipal  Art  Commission  of  New  York,  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts,  giving  lavishly  of  yourself  to 
countless  good  works  for  the  great  metropolis  and  for  the  na- 
tion". 


The  address  of  appreciation  of  the  part  played  by  Hamilton 
men  in  the  winning  of  the  Great  War  was  one  of  the  features 
of  the  Commencement  period  and  is  reproduced  here. 

COLLEGE  MEN  IN  THE  WAR 
by  Professor  Frederick  Morgan  Davenport,  LL.D.,  Senator 

"The  years  go  fast  in  Oxford,  the  golden  years  and  gay, 
The  hoary  colleges  look  down  on  careless  boys  at  play. 
But  when  the  bugle  sounded  war,  they  put  their  games  away." 
"They  left  the  peaceful  river,  the  cricket  ground,  the  quad, 
The  shaven  lawns  of  Oxford,  to  seek  a  bloody  sod. 
They  gave  their  merry  youth  away  for  country  and  for  God." 
So  it  was  with  the  men  of  Hamilton  and  with  all  the  college 
men  of  America  in  the  great  war,  the  living  and  the  dead.    One 
morning,   care-free  and  glad  of  heart  in  the  glory  of  their 
youth.    The  next,  setting  forth  upon  the  great  adventure,  with 
resolution  on  their  serious  faces,  willing  and  unafraid.    It  was 
not  all    the  way    the  enthusiasm    of  devotion.     There    were 
hours,  they  have  told  us,  when  the  fires  of  idealism  burned 
low.    There  were  nights  of  terror  and  days  of  strain  and  dark- 
ness, when  the  simple  prayer  of  the  humble,  homesick  soul 
was :  "Make  me  a  soldier,  Lord !"  "Make  me  a  man,  O  Lord !" 
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"Help  me  to  die,  O  Lord!"  But  out  of  the  experience  of 
despondency  and  doubt  there  grew  the  calm,  the  confidence, 
the  grim  endurance,  the  consciousness  of  responsibility  and 
power. 

No  one  who  has  looked  upon  the  great  marching  columns 
returned  from  France  can  have  any  other  feeling  than  that  of 
confident  assurance  that  the  war  has  chastened  and  strength- 
ened the  young  fighting  breed  of  America.     It  is  evident  that 
they  all,  like  Alan  Seeger,  feel  their  manhood  keenly.  Strange- 
ly enough,  after  all  our  fears  and  forebodings  of  the  frailty 
of  mankind,  the  greatest  success  of  the  war  has  been  human 
personality.     At  one  time  or  another,  in  the  matter  of  the 
armies  of  the  free  nations,  preparation  has  failed,  guns  have 
failed,  planes  have  failed,  governments  have  failed,  but  the 
human  spirit  has  not  failed.     Whether  it  be  the  superb  and 
historic  genius  of  Joflre  and  Foch,  without  which  the  war 
could  never  have  been  won  by  the  soldiers  of   freedom,  or 
whether  it  be  the  marvelous  skill  and  physical  and  moral  en- 
durance of  the  plain  man,  in  the  sky,  in  the  trenches,  under 
the  sea,  the  human  race  may  well  lift  its  head  high.     There 
has  been  no  greater  level  of  achievement  among  the  sons  of 
men.     As  for  the  American  people,  they  have  been  hard  put 
to  it  to  know  whether  to  admire  more  the  leadership  of  many 
a  splendid  young  officer,  or  the  amazing  every-day  daring  and 
efficiency  such  as  was  exemplified  by  the  plain  brawny  Ten- 
nessee mountaineer  who,  having  had  detailed  practice   from 
boyhood  in  picking  off  squirrels  in  the  tops  of  tall  trees  in  the 
homeland  by  shooting  them  through  the  head  so  as  not  to 
mangle  the  meat,  proceeded  single-handed  to  pick  off  the  mem- 
bers of  a  German  machine-gun  battalion,  killing  twenty-four, 
and  with  a  few  comrades  making  prisoners  of  132  others,  and 
being  decorated  therefor  by  the  generalissimo  of  the  Allied 
armies ! 

All  is  well  with  the  human  spirit  while  it  can  continuously 
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endure  such  gigantic  shock  of  mechanical  forces,  such  agonies 
of  mind  and  body,  and  come  of!  more  than  conqueror!  The 
human  race  never  before  demonstrated  itself  to  be  so  thor- 
oughly worth  saving,  and  human  progress  towards  the  goal 
never  before  seemed  to  be  so  greatly  worth  having.  And  all 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many — aye,  most —  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  mankind  had  shown  vast  capacity  to  falter  and 
bungle. 

But  the  young  manhood  of  America  did  not  falter.  They  in- 
terpreted the  real  America  to  the  world —  the  America  of 
might  and  justice.  They  demonstrated  that  the  flower  of 
power  is  not  brutality,  but  unselfishness;  that  the  meek  in- 
herit the  earth  because  they  have  the  mental  and  moral  muscle ; 
that  genuine  altruism  is  life  to  spare,  superb  physiological  re- 
serve of  body  and  brain  seeking  new  channels  for  the  out- 
let of  its  energies ;  that  sympathy,  gentleness,  generosity,  are 
the  supreme  manifestations  of  the  survival  of  both  the  fittest 
and  the  best,  whether  in  the  strong  man  or  the  responsible 
state.  Our  young  crusaders  interpreted  the  real  America 
to  the  world. 

And  now  we  have  them  back  again;  soon  all  who  survive 
will  be  back  again,  melted  into  the  life  and  merged  into  the 
organization  of  the  hundred  millions.  How  much  we  expect 
from  them  at  home !  By  the  grace  of  the  spiritual  energy 
and  vision  which  they  incarnate,  neither  Junkerism  and  mil- 
itarism nor  the  blind  forces  of  anarchistic  democracy  now 
sweeping  across  the  world  shall  rule  America.  The  experience 
of  the  war  has  disclosed  two  human  groups  whom  the  free 
nations  must  put  under  foot — the  merely  selfish  men  of  power 
and  cunning  at  the  top,  and  the  anarchistic  communists  at  the 
bottom.  And  the  war  revealed  also  two  human  groups  whom 
the  free  nations  must  at  all  costs  protect  and  conserve — on 
the  one  hand,  the  exceptional  men  of  organization  and  man- 
agement and  initiative  and  of  a  reasonable  altruism;  and,  on 
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he  other  hand,  the  great  body  of  plain  producers  and  workers 
vho  make  up  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  nation  in  time  of  peace 
>r  war.  By  the  grace  of  the  spiritual  energy  and  vision 
vhich  our  young  soldiers  of  freedom  incarnate,  America  is 
o  become  neither  the  exploiter's  paradise  nor  the  theater  of 
'the  bum's  millennium." 

We  are  to  assume,  I  suppose,  that  no  man  can  yet  see,  ex- 
:ept  by  faith,  how  much  of  good  is  to  come  out  of  the  recent 
jiant  conflict  with  evil,  how  much  of  hope  out  of  the  inchoate 
:ovenant  of  peace.  But  at  least  not  for  America  the  so-call- 
id  great  social  revolution!  A  larger  measure  of  objective 
equality  there  will  no  doubt  be;  we  cannot  tell  how  much. 
3ut  men  are  no  more  subjectively  equal  than  they  were  before 
:he  war  began,  or  than  they  will  be  when  unnumbered  cen- 
turies pass  by.  Following  the  biologic  law  of  heredity,  some 
nen  are  superior  and  some  men  are  inferior,  and  always  will 
)e,  in  counsel,  in  resourcefulness,  in  honorable  dealing,  and  in 
self-sacrifice.  The  sons  of  Mary  and  the  sons  of  Martha  must 
:ontinue  to  bear  in  far  different  degrees  the  burden  of  toil 
md  discomfort,  the  weight  of  authority  and  power. 

And  so  we  are  looking  to  our  surviving  young  militant  man- 
hood, whom  we  happily  have  with  us  again,  to  help  to  con- 
serve what  the  war  has  revealed  as  our  most  precious  pos- 
session— the  individual  initiative  of  America;  not  by  the  old 
law  of  the  jungle,  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  brute, 
but  by  the  employment  of  those  wiser  and  simpler  cooperative 
processes  and  safeguards  which  in  modern  life  give  individual 
initiative  its  chance  to  break  through  the  crust  of  circum- 
stance, and  which  protect  the  right  of  each  by  the  might  of 
all.  Just  as  the  deliberate  initiative  of  the  first  transatlantic 
flier  was  protected  and  made  effective  for  human  advance  by 
the  organized  fleet  of  American  destroyers,  so  by  more  and 
more  favorable  social  environment  in  the  country  at  large  will 
the  natural  aristocracy  of  America  come  up  through  to  au- 
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thority  and  power  and  the  quality  of  governments  cease  to  be 
inferior  to  the  quality  of  the  governed. 

The  spirit  of  the  college  we  call  Hamilton  has  always  been 
the  spirit  of  leadership  and  sacrifice.  This  was  the  spirit  of 
Kirkland  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  of  the  young  soldiers 
of  '61  to  '65,  who  knew  the  call  and  marched  away  when  Lin- 
coln called  for  men.  It  is  the  spirit  of  her  sons  in  civil  life 
who  have  blazed  the  paths  of  peace.  These  all,  like  a  cloud 
of  witnesses,  hover  over  this  Commencement  of  victory.  And 
the  heart  of  the  Alma  Mater  is  touched  with  gladness  in  the 
glory  that  she  shares.  Those  sons  of  hers  who  died,  these  sons 
of  hers  who  live,  "she  brought  them  forth  to  live  or  die  by 
freedom,  justice,  truth." 

As  for  the  living — 
"They  are  but  fragments  of  the  Nation's  splendor, 

Handfuls  of  might  amid  a  mighty  host, 
Yet  she  who  saw  them  go  with  proud  surrender 

May  surely  claim  to  love  them  first  and  most." 

As  for  the  fallen — 
"They  who  had  all,  gave  all.    Their  half-writ  story 

Lies  in  the  empty  halls  they  knew  so  well ; 
But  they,  the  knights  of  God,  shall  see  his  glory, 

And  find  the  Grail  e'en  in  the  fires  of  hell." 


At  the  Alumni  Luncheon,  which  was  served  in  the  Soper 
Commons  at  12  :30,  brief  addresses  were  made  by  Hon.  Elihu 
Root,  '64,  Robert  Weeks  DeForest,  70  (Yale),  Harold  Har- 
per Reed,  '19,  Thornton  Kirkland  Lothrop,  '95  (Harvard), — 
great,  great  grandson  of  Samuel  Kirkland, — Captain  Lloyd 
Paul  Stryker,  '06,  Major  Elihu  Root,  Jr.,  '03,  Sergeant  Alex- 
ander H.  Woollcott,  '09,  Rev.  John  Herschell  Morron,  '59,  and 
Ex-President  Melancthon  Woolsey  Stryker,  '72. 

Then  Carissima  was  sung  and  the  Victory  Commencement 
was  over. 
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President's  Report  to  the  Alumni 

for  the  year  1919-20 


The  year  1919-20  has  probably  been  more  nearly  normal  at 
Hamilton  College  than  any  other  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Great  War.  It  is  true  that  there  were  in  the  undergraduate 
body  many  men  who  had  entered  college  with  earlier  classes 
and  whose  course  had  been  interrupted  by  a  long  period  of  mil- 
itary service.  The  Class  of  1920  sent  38  of  its  men  into  ser- 
vice, nearly  half  of  whom  crossed  the  ocean.  Seventeen  Sen- 
iors of  this  year  had  belonged  to  earlier  classes  and  been  de- 
layed by  service  in  army  and  navy.  There  will  be  in  college 
next  year  several  men  whose  college  course  has  been  delayed 
by  the  same  cause.  Thirty-two  of  the  52  men  graduated  this 
year  had  seen  service  and  the  graduating  classes  of  at  least 
two  more  commencements  will  have  many  members  who  have 
worn  the  uniform.  However  trying  may  have  been  the  exper- 
iences of  other  colleges  this  year,  with  their  returned  soldiers 
and  sailors, — and  current  reports  indicate  that  very  serious  sit- 
uations have  occurred  in  many  a  college, — it  is  only  fair  to  the 
service  men  at  Hamilton  to  state  that  they  have  proved  a  very 
helpful  factor  throughout  the  year.  It  may  have  been  hard 
for  them  to  settle  down  to  college  tasks,  but  they  have  done 
so  and  their  maturity  and  experience  have  been  made  to  con- 
tribute to  the  steadying  of  the  undergraduates  and  the  im- 
provement of  college  morale.  Their  service  to  the  college  has 
not  been  unworthy  of  their  service  to  the  nation. 

There  were  296  undergraduates  in  attendance  early  in  the 
autumn.  Three  Freshmen  were  dropped  from  college  in  the 
middle  of  the  year  for  failure  in  their  studies  and  five  men 
left  college  at  that  time  because  of  the  completion  of  the  re- 
quirements for  graduation.  Two  Freshmen  were  dismissed 
for  misconduct  and  there  were  several  withdrawals  because 
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of  sickness  or  other  personal  reasons.  Accordingly,  about  270 
were  in  attendance  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  made  an  aver- 
age registration  of  about  283  for  the  year,  the  largest  by  far 
in  the  history  of  the  college.  Thus  Hamilton  College  received 
more  than  her  share  of  the  larger  number  of  undergraduates 
in  attendance  at  the  American  colleges  this  year. 

In  1912,  candidates  for  the  Freshman  Class  were  first  re- 
ceived at  Hamilton  with  the  Latin  requirement  reduced  to 
three  years.  In  1916,  a  further  reduction  in  the  Latin  require- 
ment to  two  years  became  effective.  Since  that  time  no  mater- 
ial change  in  the  announced  admission  requirements  has  been 
made.  In  the  administration  of  the  rules  governing  admission, 
it  has  seemed  to  the  Faculty  best  to  lessen  somewhat  the  pos- 
sible margin  of  conditions.  Accordingly,  no  Freshman  was  re- 
ceived last  autumn  who  lacked  more  than  one  and  one-half 
units  of  the  full  requirement,  and  only  by  action  of  the  En- 
trance Committee,  in  each  individual  case,  were  men  admitted 
with  that  amount  of  conditions.  Of  the  102  Freshmen,  70 
were  admitted  clear  of  conditions  while  86  offered  at  least 
fourteen  and  one-half  units  of  entrance  subjects.  Nine  were 
admitted  with  a  condition  of  one-half  unit  (in  Intermediate 
Algebra)  and  fifteen  were  admitted  with  a  condition  of  one 
unit ;  but  of  these  twenty- four,  nine  presented  at  least  fourteen 
and  one-half  units  and  would  have  been  clear  of  conditions, 
had  their  distribution  of  subjects  been  acceptable.  Six  men 
were  admitted  with  conditions  amounting  to  one  and  one-half 
units,  but  all  of  these  were  high-school  graduates  and  none 
has  proved  unable  to  keep  his  place  in  college.  It  has  been 
voted  that  the  admissions  be  administered  in  the  same  fashion 
again  next  September. 

It  would  seem  unfortunate  if  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
college  were  secured  through  relaxation  of  the  requirements 
for  admission  or  of  the  work  demanded  for  continuance  in 
college.     It  is  believed  that  the  large  registration  of  the  year 
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was  accompanied  by  the  full  maintenance  of  the  general  stand- 
ard of  scholarship  in  the  college,  while  it  was  attended,  as  sug- 
gested above,  by  a  more  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  admis- 
sion requirements  that  had  been  customary. 

The  Freshman  Class  was  attractive  scholastically  since  it 
included  more  men  offering  four  years  of  Latin  and  three 
years  of  Greek,  more  offering  four  years  of  Latin  and  three 
years  of  French,  and  more  offering  four  years  of  Latin  and 
two  years  of  French  than  had  been  found  in  any  of  the  three 
classes  immediately  preceding.  After  that  trying  year,  when, 
under  S.  A.  T.  C.  rules,  admission  was  made  unprecedentedly 
easy  at  a  college  like  Hamilton,  it  was  with  much  gratification 
that  such  faots  as  these  were  discovered.  The  candidate  who 
brings  four  years  of  Latin  and  three  years  of  Greek  is  very 
likely  to  come  from  an  excellent  school,  to  have  sound  scholar- 
ly ability,  and  to  have  used  that  ability  in  the  way  best  for  his 
college  course;  accordingly  such  candidates  are,  in  general, 
the  ones  most  welcome  to  the  college. 

The  registration  of  the  undergraduates  by  subjects  during 
the  year  was  as  follows:  Biology,  110;  Chemistry,  88;  Econ- 
omics, 47 ;  English  Composition,  205 ;  English  Literature,  96 ; 
French,  190 ;  Geology,  72 ;  German,  85 ;  Greek,  54 ;  History, 
38;  Italian,  4;  Latin,  67;  Law,  31;  Mathematics,  150;  Phil- 
osophy, 115;  Physics,  35;  Political  Science,  115;  Public  Speak- 
ing (Debate,  Declamation,  Discussion,  and  Orations.)  559; 
Spanish,  81. 

The  new  scale  of  salaries  announced  in  my  report  of  one 
year  ago  became  fully  effective  from  January  1,  1920.  This 
means  that  on  that  date  the  salaries  of  the  majority  of  the  pro- 
fessors became  $4000.  It  is  definitely  expected  that  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board  will  assist  the  College  in  raising  a  fund 
for  a  still  further  increase,  using  a  part  of  the  sum  of  fifty 
millions  given  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  for  the  advancement  of  sal- 
aries of  college  teachers. 
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The  college  is  very  soon  to  receive  from  the  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration the  sum  of  $75,000  to  be  added  to  the  endowment  of 
the  College  Library.  Money  for  this  purpose  has  long  been 
needed  and  it  is  with  much  gratitude  to  the  officers  of  the  Car- 
negie Corporation  that  the  announcement  of  this  gift  was  re- 
ceived. Furthermore,  the  inclusion  of  Hamilton  College  in  this 
very  small  group  of  institutions  selected  for  such  assistance  ap- 
pealed to  one's  pride.  It  is  a  fine  thing  for  a  college  to  be 
counted  worthy  in  the  judgment  of  a  body  of  such  men  as  con- 
stitute the  Carnegie  Corporation. 

Hon.  Warren  I.-  Lee,  '99,  Assemblyman,  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  has  rendered  the  College  a  large  service  at 
Albany,  during  the  past  year,  in  keeping  the  need  of  an  improv- 
ed road  up  College  Hill  a  live  question.  Finally,  in  June,  two 
Clintonians,  Hon.  Louis  M.  Martin,  Chairman  of  the  Judic- 
iary Committee  of  the  Assembly,  and  Mr.  Henry  W.  Roberts, 
Supervisor  of  the  town  of  Kirkland,  made  a  successful  appeal 
to  the  appropriate  Joint  Legislative  Committee  at  Albany  for 
the  inclusion  of  this  piece  of  roadway  among  those  mapped 
to  be  built  by  the  State  next  year.  Hardly  any  service  could 
be  more  grateful  to  the  college  than  this  rendered  by  these 
men,  and  the  improved  highway  up  the  hill  and  past  the  cam- 
pus will  constitute  a  great  benefaction  to  all  connected  with 
the  College. 

The  College  gratefully  acknowlegdes  a  most  interesting  and 
valuable  gift  of  about  400  ancient  coins  from  Dr.  N.  Emmons 
Paine,  74.  An  account  of  this  gift  will  be  found  in  the  Report 
of  the  Librarian  in  this  number  of  the  Bulletin.  It  will  be  kept 
in  the  college  library  and  will  be  found  useful  in  connection 
with  the  various  courses  in  economics,  history,  and  the  classi- 
cal languages.  Dr.  Paine  is  to  contribute  to  the  College  an  en- 
dowment fund  which  will  take  care  of  this  gift  and,  in  the 
course  of  time,  make  additions  to  it. 

To  enlarge  the  college  water  supply,  particularly  for  the  case 
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of  fire,  a  third  reservoir  is  to  be  built  this  summer  on  a  tract 
of  twelve  acres  of  land  recently  purchased  for  the  purpose. 
This  will  lie  below,  and  only  a  few  rods  from,  the  two  reser- 
voirs built  by  the  College  some  years  ago.  This  addition  prom- 
ises very  nearly  to  double  the  present  storage  of  water. 

The  scholarship  of  the  Faculty  has  received  endorsement 
this  year  through  the  appointment  of  Professor  Dale  to  a  most 
important  summer  task.  One  of  the  largest  steel  corporations 
in  Canada  proposes  soon  to  undertake  the  mining  of  iron  in 
Newfoundland  on  a  large  scale  and  needed  the  services  of  an 
expert  geologist  to  examine  the  prospective  mines  before  the 
work  was  begun.  Because  of  his  experience  in  similar  tasks 
and  his  general  reputation  among  geologists,  this  young  pro- 
fessor was  selected.  He  commenced  the  work  in  June  and  will 
have  completed  it  in  time  for  the  opening  of  college  in  Septem- 
ber. 

Several  changes  in  the  Faculty  for  next  year  have  been 
necessary.  Robert  Barnes  Rudd,  Associate  Professor  of  the 
English  Language  and  Literature  since  1917,  has  felt  obliged, 
for  the  sake  of  his  health,  to  resign  and  seek  more  favorable 
conditions  in  Wyoming.  His  work  has  been  most  acceptable 
to  all  connected  with  the  college  and,  on  all  official  and  person- 
al grounds,  we  would  gladly  have  retained  him  permanently 
in  the  service  of  his  Alma  Mater.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
his  departure  constitutes  a  serious  loss  to  the  classroom  and  to 
the  entire  community.  Dr.  Hermon  K.  Murphey,  who  has 
faithfully  conducted  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Economics 
for  the  year,  transfers  to  a  similar  position  in  the  Carnegie 
Institute  at  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Daniel  LeRoy  Shirley,  who  has 
proved  particularly  efficient  and  helpful  as  assistant  in  Biology 
and  Chemistry,  has  accepted  appointment  to  an  industrial  po- 
sition. 

The  newly  appointed  members  of  the  Faculty  are  the  follow- 
ing: 
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1.     Willard  Bostwick  Marsh,  Associate  Professor  of  Rhe- 
toric and  Oratorical  Training.    Mr.  Marsh  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from    Hamilton    College    in    1912  and 
studied  at  Harvard  University  the  following  year  as  Locke 
Fellow  in  Greek.    From  1913  to  1916  he  was  Assistant  Profes- 
sor in  his  Alma  Mater,  giving  instruction  in  Public  Speaking, 
in  English  Composition,  and  also,  to  some  extent,  in  English 
Literature.    In  1915,  he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
from  Hamilton  and  in  1917  from  Princeton,  where  he  studied 
as  a  Scholar  in  English  Literature  for  the  year  1916-17.     He 
was  appointed  Fellow  in  English    for    1917-18    and  Charles 
Scribner  Fellow  in  English  for  the  latter  portion  of  1918-19, 
accepting  and  fulfilling  both  appointments  so  well  as  to  leave 
him  qualified  in  residence  and  nearly  ready  otherwise  for  the 
degree  of   Doctor    of   Philosophy    at   Princeton    University. 
Most  of  the  year  1918  was  spent  in  military  service,  the  par- 
ticular branch  being  the  Medical  Corps.    The  year  1919-20  he 
spent  as  Professor  of  English  and  Public  Speaking  at  Carroll 
College.    Professor  Marsh  comes,  not  to  replace  another  man, 
but  as  an  additional  man  in  the  Department  of  Public  Speak- 
ing.    The  desire  of  the  administration  that  this  department 
should  not  be  weakened  or  its  work  made  less  important  in  any 
way  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  so  competent  a  man  is  added 
to  the  staff.    The  quality  of  the  instruction  given  in  that  part 
of  the  curriculum  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  Hamilton  College 
won  all  four  of  its  intercollegiate  debates  this  year.    The  same 
subject  was  debated  on  all   four    occasions,    four    different 
groups  of  men  represented  the  college,  and  twice  the  Hamilton 
group  upheld  the  affirmative  and  twice  the  negative  of  the 
question. 

2.  Frank  Lester  Patton,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics. 
Mr.  Patton  was  graduated  from  Ohio  State  University  in  1913 
with  the  Bachelor's  degree  and  election  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
He  was  appointed  a  Rhodes  Scholar  from  Ohio  and  according- 
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ly  studied  at  Oxford  1913-16,  making  History  and  Economics 
his  major  subject.  He  gained  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
there  in  1919.  He  spent  the  year  1916-17  in  graduate  study  in 
Columbia  University.  Since  that  time  he  has  taught  econ- 
omics continuously  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  Muskin- 
gum College,  and  New  York  University,  except  for  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  Great  War.  During  that  period  he  served  in 
the  heavy  artillery  and  gained  a  commission  there.  He  has 
recently  continued  his  graduate  study  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity and  hopes  to  complete  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  that  institution  in  the  near  future. 

3.  Owen  Griffith  Groves,  Instructor  in  English  Literature. 
Mr.  Groves  was  graduated  from  Hamilton  College  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1916.  He  became  a  graduate 
student  in  English  Literature  at  Columbia  University  at  once 
and  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  there  in  1917.  From 
September  23,  1917  to  April  26,  1919  he  served  in  the  Am- 
bulance Corps  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  winning  the  Italian  Croce 
de  Guerra.  The  war  over,  he  returned  to  his  work  at  Colum- 
bia and  has  now  completed  the  residence  studies  and  much  of 
the  dissertation  required  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy. He  has  served  as  an  assistant  and  also  as  an  instructor 
in  the  Department  of  English  at  Columbia  so  that  he  does  not 
come  without  experience  in  college  teaching. 

4.  Charles  Clarence  D'Amico,  Assistant  in  Biology  and 
Chemistry.  Mr.  D'Amico  was  graduated  with  Phi  Beta  Kap- 
pa rank  at  Hamilton  this  year  and  has  done  much  thorough 
work  in  science,  particularly  in  chemistry. 

Just  as  this  number  of  the  Bulletin  was  going  to  press,  there 
fell  on  all  Hamilton  men  a  heavy  blow  in  the  death  of  Thomas 
Redfield  Proctor  of  Utica.  Mr.  Proctor  came  of  Mayflower 
ancestry.  He  was  born  in  Proctorsville,  Vt,  May  25,  1844. 
He  studied  in  the  English  High  School  at  Boston  for  some 
years  but  left  before  graduation  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
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navy.  There  he  won  much  distinction  through  the  years  of 
the  Civil  War.  Returning  to  his  boyhood  home,  he  entered  on 
a  business  career  which  led  him  in  1869  to  become  a  citizen  of 
Utica.  From  a  highly  successful  beginning  in  the  hotel  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Proctor's  interests  soon  came  to  include  vast  en- 
terprises in  banking,  manufacturing  of  many  sorts,  street  rail- 
ways, and  whatever  else  needed  his  helping  hand  in  the  indus- 
trial life  of  Utica.  The  list  of  directorships,  vice  presidencies, 
and  presidencies  in  large  organizations,  which  he  held  for 
many  years,  is  amazingly  long. 

In  1891  Mr.  Proctor  married  Miss  Maria  Watson  Williams, 
and  their  home  became  at  once  and  has  continued  to  be  a  place 
of  most  delightful  hospitality. 

In  1909,  Hamilton  College  gave  Mr.  Proctor  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  and,  since  19 1-3,  he  has  been  continuously  a 
member  of  its  Board  of  Trustees.  As  a  trustee,  and  particu- 
larly as  the  chairman  of  its  library  committee,  he  gave  freely 
of  his  time  and  of  his  good  judgment  to  the  affairs  of  the  Col- 
lege. 

All  who  knew  him  were  fond  of  speaking  of  Mr.  Proctor 
as  "Utica's  foremost  citizen"  and  none  disputed  that  title.  He 
won  this  place  of  unrivaled  esteem  with  people  of  all  classes, 
partly  by  his  magnamimous  gifts  to  every  good  work  and 
undertaking  in  and  about  Utica.  Many  beautiful  parks,  fine 
buildings,  and  costly  memorials  came  to  the  public  from  his 
generous  purse.  But  it  was  not  so  much  by  his  princely  giv- 
ing as  by  the  courteous  sympathy,  the  thoughtful  kindness,  and 
the  gracious  qualities  of  heart,  that  he  won  his  high  place  in 
the  affections  of  all.  His  courtly  manner  was  but  the  natural 
expression  of  a  noble  and  generous  soul  which  found  its  chief 
happiness  in  giving  happiness. 

To  Hamilton  College  his  contributions  were  frequent.  The 
beautiful  statue  of  Alexander  Hamilton  before  the  chapel  is 
only  the  most  conspicuous  one  among  many  gifts.    That  statue, 
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in  accordance  with  his  wishes,  does  not  bear  the  donor's  name 
and  accordingly  stands  as  the  more  appropriate  evidence  of  the 
spirit  of  Mr.  Proctor's  generosity.  It  will  always  speak,  how- 
ever, to  all  Hamilton  men  not  only  of  the  illustrious  states- 
man, whose  name  the  college  bears,  but  also  of  the  beloved  and 
unnamed  donor. 

Hamilton  College  is  much  the  richer  for  the  possession  of 
his  name  on  her  rolls  and  for  his  devoted  service  through  these 
many  years.  To  us  who  met  him  often  and  experienced  his 
gracious  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  in  all  our  contact  with 
him,  he  was  deeply  endeared.  He  will  be  much  missed  in  the 
Board.  Of  such  men  few  colleges  may  live  long  enough  to 
have  one  in  their  service  at  any  time  and  none  a  second  ever. 


It  seemed  proper  to  make  the  unveiling  of  the  tablet,  placed 
on  the  chapel  wall  in  honor  of  the  thirteen  Hamilton  men  who 
died  in  service,  a  feature  of  the  commencement  exercises  this 
year.  Accordingly,  the  admirable  memorial  oration  given  on 
the  commencement  stage  by  Francis  Stanley  Griffin,  of  the 
graduating  class,  has  been  included  in  full  in  this  Bulletin. 
Those  who  heard  this  oration  delivered  seemed  to  agree  that 
it  was  in  keeping,  in  every  respect,  with  the  best  traditions  of 
Hamilton  public  speaking.  A  reproduction  of  a  photograph 
of  the  tablet  will  be  found  at  the  front  of  this  issue.  Copies 
of  the  photograph  used  for  this  purpose  have  been  sent  to  the 
nearest  relatives  of  the  thirteen  men. 

It  is  intended  to  publish,  year  after  year,  in  this  number  of 
the  Bulletin  the  widest  possible  selection  from  the  more  in- 
teresting addresses  of  the  commencement  period. 

Mr.  Couper's  Latin  salutatory  proved  so  pleasing  to  the 
audience,  it  was  spoken  so  fluently  and  understood  so  widely, 
and  its  remarkable  combination  of  all  the  customary  expres- 
sions of  warm  greeting  with  familiar  jokes  from  the  campus, 
made  it  so  captivating  that  it  seemed  good  to  include  it  in  this 
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publication.     What  more  appropriate  than  for  a  college,  de- 
voted to  the  classics,  to  publish  an  original  address  in  Latin ! 

Frederick  C.  Ferry, 

President. 


Librarian's  Report 
for  the  year  1919-1920 


GROWTH  OF  THE  LIBRARY 

On  May  31,  1920,  the  Library  contained  85,349  volumes  and 
about  24,000  pamphlets.  Of  these  there  were  added  during  the 
year,  3620  volumes,  about  1500  pamphlets,  and  4500  numbers 
of  periodicals  and  serials.  Twelve  volumes  were  withdrawn. 
Of  the  year's  accessions,  2287  volumes  were  acquired  by 
purchase  and  by  exchange  with  other  libraries,  and  1333  vol- 
umes were  received  as  gifts  from  125  donors. 

Books  were  purchased  from  the  income  of  the  Library  funds 
as  follows: 

Volumes 
College  appropriation  1048 

College  appropriation   (binding)  154 

Class  of  1890  Fund  (Political  Science)  37 

Class  of  1897  Fund  (South  America)  8 

Kendall  Fund  (History)  120 

Pomeroy  Fund  (Latin)  149 

Proctor  Fund  79 

Stowell  Fund  15 

Talcott  Fund  (Psychology)  7 

Upson  Fund  (Economics  and  Sociology)  239 

Vedder  Fund  394 

Exchange  with  other  libraries  37 
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Gifts  of  books  were  received  as  follows : 

Elmer  J.  Bailey,  '05  35 

Professor  H.  C.  G.  Brandt  12 

Professor  Milledge  L.  Bonham  7 

Canadian  Government  13 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  Internat.  Peace  21 

Carnegie  Institution  27 

Professor  J.  D.  Ibbotson  67 

Kentucky  Geological  Survey  28 

Massachusetts   Government  5 

New  York  State  Government  49 

Dr.  N.  Emmons  Paine,  74  6 

Dr.  Frederick  W.  Putnam  250 

Hon.  Elihu  Root,  '64  137 

Norman  N.  Skinner,  '83  6 

Clinton  Scollard,  '81  23 

Professor  William  P.  Shepard,  '92  18 

Joseph  T.  Tomkins,  '57  142 

Miss  Talcott  18 

United   States  Government  101 

Vermont  Geological   Survey  9 

By  bequest  of  Miss  Hickox,  from  the  library 

of  Hon.  Timothy  Jenkins,  '45  213 
Gifts  of  one  to  four  volumes,  from  104  donors        142 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  for  the  Library  this 
year  a  considerable  number  of  important  works,  and  not  a  few 
that  are  of  some  rarity. 

The  Library  could  not  have  added  so  many  volumes  this 
year  had  not  a  large  proportion  of  our  purchases  been  made 
abroad,  whereby  we  were  able  to  gain  advantage  from  the 
favorable  rate  of  exchange.  Early  in  the  autumn  we  corres- 
ponded with  several  of  the  leading  German  dealers,  asking 
for  prices  for  important  sets  for  the  departments  of  ancient 
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and  modern  languages,  history,  and  English.  We  received 
many  attractive  offers,  but  in  most  instances  were  too  late  to 
get  the  books  as  other  purchasers  who  were  nearer  the  source 
had  anticipated  us.  We  nevertheless  obtained  several  valuable 
sets  and  many  single  volumes  at  low  cost,  and  still  have  im- 
portant orders  outstanding  which  are  being  filled.  Of  these, 
a  complete  set  of  the  "Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum,"  a 
memorial  to  Professor  Hopkins,  will  be  the  most  valuable 
single  addition  that  has  been  made  to  the  Library  for  many 
years. 

The  rapid  advance  in  the  price  of  books,  both  new  and  sec- 
ond hand,  necessitates  a  large  increase  in  the  Library  funds 
if  we  are  to  continue  our  policy  of  developing  the  collections 
to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  College.  By  way  of  illustra- 
tion, it  may  be  mentioned  that,  though  we  submitted  bids  at  a 
number  of  book  auctions  this  year,  we  failed  to  secure  a  single 
volume  in  this  way.  We  cannot  compete  with  private  collec- 
tors in  the  auction  market,  and  shall  have  to  depend  on  the 
second-hand  book  shops  for  books  that  are  out  of  print  if  we 
are  to  obtain  works  of  this  character. 

Dr.  N.  Emmons  Paine,  '74,  has  presented  to  the  Library  a 
handsome  collection  of  ancient  silver  and  bronze  coins,  ac- 
curately labelled  and  arranged  in  boxes.  In  a  letter  accom- 
panying the  gift  Dr.  Paine  writes : 

"One  of  my  diversion  for  the  past  forty  years  has  been  the 
acquirement  of  these  old  coins,  the  recognition  of  their  origin 
and  meaning,  and  the  reading  of  history  in  connection  with 
them.  They  have  added  somewhat  to  my  knowledge  of  past 
ages  and  have  added  very  much  to  my  enjoyment  of  life. 
Many  of  them  recall  interesting  occasions  in  my  travels  and 
beautiful  and  sacred  places,  and  oftentimes  also  the  entertain- 
ing and  irritating  bargaining  of  the  people  of  other  lands  and 
customs.  I  am  parting  with  them  with  some  feeling  of  regret, 
but  with  the  hope  that  others  may  learn  from  them  about  coins 
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and  coinage,  and  may  find  additional  interest  in  studies  of  the 
countries  and  historical  periods  of  their  times. 

"All  the  coins  sent  at  this  time  are  silver  or  bronze.  Of  the 
silver  coins,  that  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  that  of  Philistis 
of  Syracuse,  are  of  special  beauty  and  value,  and  well  worth 
place  in  any  museum.  The  diminutive  silver  coin  of  Naxos,  in 
Sicily,  was  obtained  only  after  long  searching,  as  they  are  very 
scarce,  the  city  having  been  destroyed  B.  C.  403 ;  but  I  wanted 
it  as  representing  the  first  settlement  in  Sicily  of  the  Greeks. 

"The  Egyptian  bronze  coin  of  Cleopatra  was  obtained  after 
three  days  of  dickering,  at  Assouan,  from  a  native  who  be- 
lieved that  it  possessed  remedial  value.  He  told  me  that  when- 
ever his  family  or  friends  were  sick,  he  bound  the  coin  to  the 
leg  of  the  sufferer,  and  then,  when  a  sore  followed  its  irrita- 
tion, the  evil  matter  in  the  blood  came  to  that  sore  and  was  ex- 
truded from  the  body. 

"I  hope  to  buy  coins  not  represented  in  this  collection,  and 
add  them  to  this  first  instalment  at  some  later  time.  Until  re- 
cently it  has  been  my  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  types 
and  the  countries  and  periods  of  their  production.  With  this 
purpose,  a  rather  large  number  of  coins  but  not  perfection  of 
condition  was  necessary.  Rarity  has  never  made  any  appeal 
to  me,  and  I  have  not  tried  to  make  a  complete  collection  of 
any  country  or  period.  But  now  and  for  the  future  I  hope  to 
obtain  coins  which  are  in  good  condition,  to  get  those  of  cele- 
brated personages  and  of  historical  significance,  and  to  buy 
only  those  of  silver  or  gold.  I  shall  try  to  avoid  duplication 
of  any  of  this  instalment,  and  shall  send  them  to  the  Library 
at  some  future  time." 

Apart  from  their  general  interest,  this  collection  will  be  of 
direct  and  constant  service  to  the  departments  of  Greek  and 
Latin  for  the  illustration  of  ancient  history  and  archaeology  in 
connection  with  regular  college  courses. 

The  Library  was  open  daily  during  the  sessions  of  the  Col- 
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lege,  twelve  hours  on  week  days  and  six  hours  on  Sundays. 
There  has  been  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  use  of  the  Library. 
On  week  days  there  were  24,466  readers  in  the  building,  a  daily 
average  of  122;  on  Sundays,  1301,  an  average  of  39.  The 
whole  number  of  those  using  the  Library  for  study  was  thus 
25,767,  as  compared  with  18,729  last  year,  and  16,114  the  year 
before  last.  During  the  vacations  the  Library  was  open  sev- 
eral hours  daily,  but  no  record  of  the  number  of  readers  was 
kept. 

The  number  of  volumes  loaned  for  outside  use  was  12,017, 
as  compared  with  7819  last  year,  and  8967  the  year  before  last. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  volumes  and 
pamphlets  catalogued  this  year,  and  the  whole  number  catal- 
ogued since  the  work  was  begun  in  1912: 


Class 

1919-20 

1912-19 

Total 

Periodicals,  general  works,  etc. 

263 

8698 

8961 

Philosophy,   psychology,    ethics 

132 

1913 

2045 

Religion,  church  history 

210 

6251 

6461 

Social  sciences,  education,  law 

1129 

12037 

13166 

Philology 

117 

2516 

2633 

Natural  sciences 

464 

9167 

9631 

Technology,  agriculture,  etc. 

315 

7421 

7736 

Fine  arts 

152 

1042 

1194 

Literature 

1225 

13548 

14773 

History,  archaeology,  travel 

1034 

12128 

13162 

Public  documents   (serial  set) 

14 

3980 

3994 

Total  5055  78701  83756 

Miss  Bonnie  Elliott  resigned  from  the  cataloguing  staff  in 

December.     Her  position  has  been  filled  by  the  promotion  of 

Miss  Marjorie  B.  Bryant,  for  several  years  an  assistant  in  the 

Library. 

Joseph  D.  Ibbotson. 

Librarian. 


The  Exercises  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighth 
Commencement  Week 


10:30  a. 

m. 

2  p.  m. 

4  p.  m. 

8:15  p. 

m. 

The  general  programme  of  the  Commencement  events  was 
as  follows : 

Thursday,  June  10 

4  p.  m.  McKinney   Prize   Declamation   Contest,   in  the 

Chapel. 

Friday,  June  11 

Class    Day    Exercises,    Class    of    1920,    in   the 
Chapel. 

Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Truax  Hall. 
McKinney  Prize  Debate,  in  the  Chapel. 
Presentation   of   one-act  plays   by   the   Charla- 
tans, in  the  Soper  Gymnasium. 
11  p.  m.  Commencement     Dance,     in   the     Soper   Gym- 

nasium. 

Saturday,  June  12 

10:30  a.  m.  Annual  Meeting  of  the  General  Society  of 
Alumni,  in  the  Chapel.  President,  J.  Piatt  Un- 
derwood, 70.  Vice-Presidents,  Frederick  I. 
Cairns,  '87;  Schuyler  C.  Brandt,  '89;  Walter  T. 
Couper,  '92.  Half-Century  Annalist,  Hon. 
Isaac  S.  Signor,  70.  Necrologist,  Prof.  Edward 
Fitch,  Ph.D.,  '86. 
12 :30  p.  m.  Reunions  of  Anniversary  Classes,  at  the  College 
Commons. 

4—6  p.  m.       Reception  by  the  President  and  Mrs.  Ferry,  in 
the  College  Library. 

7 :30  p.  m.     Clark  Prize  Exhibition,  in  the  Chapel. 

9 :30  p.  m.     Reunions  of  Societies  and  Fraternities. 
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Sunday,  June  13 
10:30  a.  m.  The  Baccalaureate  Sermon  by  Rev.  Robert 
Gardner  McGregor,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  North 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y.,  in  the  Chapel. 
4:30  p.  m.  Music  Recital,  Dean  A.  P.  Saunders,  violinist, 
Mr.  W.  Willard  Thorp,  organist,  in  the  Chapel. 

Monday,  June  14 
108th  Commencement  Day 

9:30  a.  m.     Music  before  Benedict  Hall. 
10  a.  m.  Commencement  Exercises,  with  the  Unveiling 

of  the  Memorial  Tablet  and  the  Conferment  of 

Degrees. 
12 :30  p.  m.     Alumni  Luncheon,  at  the  College  Commons. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Alumni  was  held  in 
the  Chapel  at  10 :30  Saturday  morning.  Prayer  was  offered  by 
Rev.  James  H.  Hoadley,  D.D.,  70.  Schuyler  C.  Brandt,  '89, 
presided  in  the  absence  of  the  President  of  the  day,  J.  Piatt 
Underwood,  70.  The  inspectors  of  election  reported  that  the 
ballot  for  alumni  trustee  had  resulted  in  no  election,  since  no 
candidate  had  received  the  required  one-third  of  the  504  votes 
cast.  Pursuant  to  the  standing  rule  in  such  a  case  that  "the 
meeting  shall  be  empowered  to  elect  by  ballot  a  trustee  by  a 
majority  of  those  who  are  present,"  a  time  later  in  the  meeting 
was  fixed  for  taking  the  ballot.  At  that  time  Robert  A.  Patte- 
son,  '87,  was  duly  elected.  Hon.  Isaac  S.  Signor,  70,  read  the 
Half -Century  Letter,  which  was  heard  to  the  end  with  close 
attention.  It  was  an  able  and  open-minded  review  of  the 
period  of  54  years  since  the  class  of  70  entered  college,  and  a 
summary  of  the  significant  events,  in  the  College  and  in  the 
country  at  large,  which  the  active  life  of  the  class  had  wit- 
nessed.    The  total  of  names  recorded  by  the  Necrologist  for 
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the  year  was  43.  The  retiring  Alumni  Trustee,  Rev.  Arthur  S. 
Hoyt,  D.D.,  '72,  made  the  annual  report  from  the  Board.  As 
one  who  had  formerly  been  a  member  of  the  Faculty  he  spoke 
with  sympathy  and  understanding  of  college  problems.  He 
referred  to  the  broadening  of  the  curriculum  and  to  the  steady 
elevation  of  standards  of  scholarship  and  discipline,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  plan  adopted  during  the  year  past  whereby  the 
students  share  in  the  discipline  of  the  College.  The  new  scale 
of  salaries  for  the  Faculty,  which  had  been  approved  in  prin- 
ciple several  years  ago,  went  into  operation  January  first,  but 
even  this  substantial  advance  did  not  represent  the  end  of  the 
effort  which  the  Trustees  were  making.  He  referred  to  the 
fact  that  in  these  times  when  highly  paid  business  positions  had 
drawn  away  many  from  the  ranks  of  teachers,  Hamilton  had 
lost  none  of  the  Faculty  from  this  cause.  In  concluding  his 
term  of  eight  years  of  service  as  trustee,  twice  elected  by  the 
Alumni,  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  this  opportunity  of 
service  had  been  afforded  him,  and  paid  a  tribute  to  the  quali- 
ties of  efficiency  and  devotion  which  in  eminent  degree  char- 
acterize the  membership  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  Exec- 
utive Committee  of  the  Society  of  Alumni  made  a  report  of 
progress  in  gathering  material  for  the  proposed  General  Cata- 
logue of  Alumni.  A  considerable  amount  of  such  material  is 
now  on  file  in  the  President's  office.  Pending  the  appointment 
of  an  Alumni  Secretary  and  the  establishment  of  an  Alumni 
Office,  the  office  of  the  President  is  headquarters  to  which  all 
information  relating  to  Alumni  may  be  sent.  The  Alumni 
Council  reported  on  its  activities  during  the  year,  and  outlined 
its  plan  for  presenting  certain  questions  of  college  policy  di- 
rectly to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  through  an  audience,  rather 
than  by  written  communication.  The  following  were  chosen 
members  of  the  Council  to  succeed  those  whose  terms  of  office 
had  expired:  James  M.  Lown,  Jr.,  '04,  William  F.  Dowling, 
'04,  James  D.  Judson,  '10,  Charles  W.  Rockwell,  '05,  Alexan- 
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der  M.  Drummond,  '06,  Albert  R.  Kessinger,  '88,  Albert  A. 
Getman,  '11,  and  John  W.  Calder,  ex-'14.  Officers  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Alumni  elected  for  the  coming  year  are:  President, 
John  E.  Frost,  LL.D.,  '71 ;  Vice-Presidents,  Hon.  George  E. 
VanKennen,  '86,  Thomas  E.  Finegan,  LL.D.,  Hon.  '17 ;  Henry 
D.  Hopkins,  '87;  Recording  Secretary,  Prof.  William  H. 
Squires,  '87;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Prof.  William  P. 
Shepard,  '92;  Necrologist,  Prof.  Edward  Fitch,  '86;  Half- 
Century  Annalist,  Rev.  Robert  L.  Bachman,  D.D.,  '71 ;  with 
Rev.  Daniel  A.  Ferguson,  D.  D.,  '71,  as  alternate;  Executive 
Committee,  Prof.  Fitch,  President  Ferry,  Professors  Brandt, 
Squires,  and  Shepard.  Professor  J.  D.  Ibbotson,  '90,  who  is 
collaborating  with  Hon.  S.  N.  D.  North,  '69,  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Documentary  History  of  Hamilton  College,  reported 
that  during  the  past  year  valuable  new  material  for  incorpora- 
tion in  the  History  had  been  found,  and  that  the  publication 
had  been  delayed  for  that  reason.  The  book  may  be  expected 
by  commencement  of  next  year.  President  Ferry  reported 
from  the  Faculty  that  the  question  of  exempting  from  final 
examination  students  of  high  grade,  as  recommended  by  the 
Alumni  Council,  had  been  unfavorably  acted  upon,  since  the 
Faculty  held  that  examinations  as  such  have  educational  value. 
The  meeting  adjourned  with  prayer  by  Chaplain  William  A. 
Aiken,  '95,  U.  S.  A. 


The  program  of  the  Commencement  Exercises,  the  one  hun- 
dred and  eighth  in  the  history  of  the  College,  was  as  follows : 

Music 

Prayer  Ex-President  M.  Woolsey  Stryker,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Salutatory  Oration  Edgar  Williams  Couper 

Head  Prize  Oration  Sydney  Greene  Rosenthal 

The  Secret  of  Hamilton's  Power 

Music 
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Unveiling  of  Memorial  Tablet 

Oration  in  Honor  of  the  Hamilton  Men  who  died  in  the  Ser- 
vice of  their  Country  in  the  Great  War 

Francis  Stanley  Griffin 

Music 

Intermission  of  thirty  minutes 

Music 

The  Award  of  the  Honors  and  Prizes  of  the  Year 

Valedictory  Oration  Benjamin  Dean  Meritt 

Music,  "Carissima" 
The  Conferment  of  Degrees  in  Course 
The  Conferment  of  Honorary  Degrees 

Benediction  James  Hart  Hoadley,  D.D. 

Music 
College  procession  to  Commons  Hall 


The  candidates  for  degrees  were  presented  by  Dean  Saun- 
ders. The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  conferred  on  the 
following  fifty-two  men,  all  members  of  the  Class  of  1920: 

Howard  Cameron  Allen  Thomas  Bartle  Gorman,  <i>BK 

Ralph  Edward  Atwood  Francis  Stanley  Griffin 

Gordon  James  Barnett  Robert  Bates  Guy 

Francis  Peter  Baumler  Irving  McNeil  Ives,  3>BK 

Richmond  Simmons  Beeman  Grandjean  Grant  Jewett 

Schuyler  Buell  Brandt  Harmon  Willard  Johnson 

Ellis  David  Brown  Richard  Wagner  Kaiser 

William  Sidney  Calkins  Walter  John  Keane 

Samuel  Budd  Cairns  Charles  Addison  Keeler 

Francis  Stanton  Clarke  Booth  Truesdell  Kennedy 

Wyman  Morris  Cobb  John  MacConnell  Kingsbury 

Edgar  Williams  Couper.  <i>BK  Harmon  Bonnell  Kneeland 

Harold  Walter  Covey  Archibald  Kenneth  MacLachlan 

Charles  Clarence  D'Amico,  3>BK  John  Tilden  Martin 

Sidney  Munroe  Eddy  Benjamin  Dean  Meritt,  <£BK 

Robert  Sewell  Elliott  James  Kenneth  Morrow 

Herman  Martin  Foss  Harman  LeGrand  Morton 

Dean  Mattison  Fuller  John  Frederick  Neff,  Jr. 
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Salvator  Nino  Richmond  Hobson  Ritterbush 

Henry  Bradley  Ogden  Sydney  Greene  Rosenthal,  $BK 

Leslie  Manock  Pape  Luigi  Umberto  Salbitano 

Edward  Kimball  Parmelee  Hadley  Edwin  Smith 

Charles  Marshall  Peck  Arthur  Ruel  Thompson,  <i>BK 

James  Donald  Peters  Willard  William  Thorp,  <1>BK 

Leland  Melville  Rice,  #BK  Theodore  Sheldon  Turner,  $BK 

John  Stewart  Riley  Stuart  Sterry  Wheeler 

In  conferring  the  honorary  degrees,  President  Ferry  charac- 
terized the  candidates  thus : 

Master  of  Arts — "Henry  Watson  Kent,  born  in  New 
England,  member  of  the  first  class  to  receive  systematic  in- 
struction in  the  Columbia  University  Library,  pioneer  in  the 
development  and  application  of  "Library  Methods,"  for  twelve 
years  director  of  the  Slater  Memorial  Museum  and  librarian  of 
the  Peck  Library  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  five  years  librarian 
and  now  president  of  the  Grolier  Club  in  New  York  City,  since 
1905  Secretary  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  recog- 
nized as  an  expert  in  the  administration  of  libraries  and  mu- 
seums, powerful  in  your  influence  for  the  production  of  fine 
books,  an  authority  on  American  art,  chief  factor  in  mak- 
ing the  great  Metropolitan  Museum  contribute  effectively  to 
the  cause  of  education, — in  workmanship  an  artist,  in  admin- 
istration a  master,  in  vision  a  prophet." 

Doctor  of  Divinity — "Warren  Sage  Stone,  by  inheritance  a 
son  of  Hamilton,  graduate  of  1899,  instructor  for  a  year  in 
rhetoric  and  oratory,  student  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary, 
for  a  time  missionary  to  ranchmen  and  miners  in  Montana, 
traveller  in  Palestine,  student  in  Leipsig,  now  for  many  years 
pastor,  whose  power  to  inspire  men  by  the  example  of  daily 
living  keeps  pace  with  the  effectiveness  of  scholarly  and  elo- 
quent sermons,  a  trusted  leader  among  men  of  many  sorts  and 
conditions,  gratefully  remembered  for  service  to  the  nation  in 
army  camps,  cherished  by  your  alma  mater  as  a  college 
preacher  who  clearly  points  the  upward  way." 
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Doctor  of  Letters — "Herman  Carl  George  Brandt,  saluta- 
torian  of  the  Class  of  1872  in  this  College,  student  in  many 
universities  abroad,  professor  in  Johns  Hopkins  University  for 
six  years,  occupant  of  the  Munson  Chair  in  the  German  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  in  your  alma  mater  since  1883,  author  of 
textbooks  which  for  nearly  two-score  years  have  illuminated 
the  path  of  those  who  teach  and  those  who  learn,  scholar  of  the 
written  and  spoken  word,  renowned  wherever  high  scholarship 
is  valued,  inspiring,  accurate,  insistent,  patient  teacher,  dearly 
loved  by  all  the  graduates  of  this  College  because  you  have 
given  them  so  much  of  the  best  that  goes  to  the  making  of 
Hamilton  men." 

Doctor  of  Laws — "Frank  Bixby  Gilbert,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
the  Class  of  1889,  admitted  to  the  bar  of  this  state  in  1892,  con- 
tinuously for  a  quarter  of  a  century  distinguished  in  the  service 
of  the  state, — attorney  for  the  drafting  of  legislative  bills,  state 
law  librarian,  chief  of  the  law  division,  deputy  commissioner  of 
education  and  general  counsel  of  the  state  education  depart- 
ment, lecturer  in  the  Albany  Law  School,  compiler  and  editor 
of  many  volumes  of  great  value  to  all  students  of  the  law,  de- 
voted alumnus,  whose  alma  mater  follows  with  great  pride 
your  service  to  the  educational  life  of  the  State  and  claims  a 
share  in  the  high  renown  which  you  have  so  fully  earned." 

Doctor  of  Laws — "Alexander  Coburn  Soper,  Roman  by 
birth,  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  the  class  of  1867,  banker,  business 
man,  whose  interest  in  the  vast  material  enterprises  which  you 
have  created  is  small  beside  your  interest  in  the  betterment  of 
the  community  and  the  welfare  of  your  fellowmen,  philanthro- 
pist of  great  heart,  of  generous  hand,  and  of  discriminating 
judgment,  whose  service  to  this  College  has  touched  its  life  at 
every  point,  far  exceeding  all  praise, — what  but  her  best  can 
alma  mater  offer  such  a  son,  and,  offering,  regret  it  is  not 
more?" 


Latin  Salutatory  Address,  Class  of  1920 
By  Edgar  Williams  Couper 


"Obstipui  steteruntque  comae  et  vox  faucibus  haesit"  Haec 
dixit  pius  Aeneas  cum  monstrum  horrendum  videret.  Sed  haec 
verba  bene  repetere  possum  nunc  cum  auditores  tarn  claros 
alloquor.  Pro  classi  millesima  nongentesima  vicesima  vos 
omnes  sincere  saluto. 

O  Praeses,  qui  primo  ad  nos  hospes  venisti  sed  qui  carus 
nobis  factus  es  amicus  nobis  omnibus,  eximius  collector  num- 
erorum,  te  salutamus. 

Curatores,  vos  qui  servatis  tarn  fortiter  summum  bonum 
collegi  Hamiltonensis,  homines  prudentes  et  laudabiles,  sklvete. 

Professores  venerabiles,  interdum  fecistis  ut  haec  verba 
recordarmur :  relinquite  spem,  vos  omnes  qui  hue  initis.  Sed, 
mirabile  dictu,  voi6  fuistis  semper  patientes;  erroribus  nostris 
ignovistis,  quamquam  nostrae  mentes  "tabula  rasa"  fuerunt. 
Vobis  magnas  gratias  reddimus  atque  vobis  salutem  damus .  . 
. Sic  semper  tyrannis  ! 

Parentes  carissimi,  amici  fideles,  alumni  insignes  huius  col- 
legi, vehementer  gaudemus  vos  hie  videre,  cum  nunc  cursum 
collegi  finimus.  Sumus  classis  omnis  divisa  in  partes  tres, 
divisa  bello.  Sed,  e  pluribus  unum :  hodierno  die  sumus  con- 
iuncti,  fratres  trium  classium.  Ad  puellas  quoque  amabiles  et 
ardentes  laeta  verba  salutandi  fero.  Gaudemus  praecipue 
quod  vos  videmus. 

Fratres  classis  vicesimae,  salvete.  Tres  homines  perdidimus 
qui  erunt  "nunc  pro  tunc".  Eos  tres  fratres  commiseramur 
atque  eis  condolemus.  Tamen,  nos  sumus  elati  quod  habemus 
pluros  veteranos  belli  Germanici,  vkos  fortissimos  qui  hostes 
superaverunt  et  ad  patriam  tuto  redierunt.  Inter  eas  saluto 
James  Thompsonium,  qui  in  suo  libro  in  Gallia  scripsit :  "Dulce 
et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori."     Inter  vos  saluto  ilium  quo- 
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que  scriptorem  famosum,  ilium  comitem  circorum,  ilium  hom- 
inem  qui  scripsit  "Carpe  diem !" 

Tempus  f ugit ;  nolo  vobis  fieri  persona  non  grata.  Speramus 
vos  tantam  laetitiam  de  his  orationibus  habituros  esse  quantum 
nos  gaudemus  vos  adesse. 


Oration  in  Honor  of  the  Thirteen  Hamilton  Men 

Who  Died  in  the  Great  War 

delivered    at  the  Unveiling    of  the  Memorial    Tablet    in  the 
Chapel  by  Francis  Stanley  Griffin,  '20 


From  the  beginning  of  the  human  race,  when  history  is  lost 
in  the  mists  of  legendary  lore,  it  has  been  the  custom  for  tribes 
and  nations  to  cherish  the  memory  of  their  heroes.  The  na- 
tions of  antiquity  had  their  heroes,  tales  of  whose  noble  ser- 
vice grace  the  pages  of  history  and  are  enshrined  in  the  melody 
of  imperishable  song.  All  the  world  has  honored  the  memory 
of  the  great  men  of  the  past,  particularly  those  whose  courage 
and  self-sacrifice  have  won  for  their  people  honor,  security, 
and  eminence.  There  is  no  nation  so  small  or  so  insignificant 
but  has  its  roll  of  heroes  whose  memory  is  kept  forever  green. 

And  so  Hamilton  from  the  beginning  has  recognized  the  ser- 
vices of  her  loyal  sons.  In  bronze  and  marble,  on  canvas  and 
in  cathedral  glass,  she  has  perpetuated  the  memory  of  the  men 
whoe  services  or  whose  sacrifices  have  merited  a  niche  in  Ham- 
ilton's hall  of  fame. 

It  is  not,  however,  of  any  of  her  noted  men  of  affairs  that 
we  would  speak  today.  Nor  yet  shall  we  add  honor  to  our  dis- 
tinguished statesman  who  undertook  a  perilous  mission  to  a 
foreign  land  rife  with  anarchy  and  misrule.  All  praise  to  him, 
for  then  and  always  he  has  served  his  country  well.  Nor  shall 
we  call  to  mind  our  men  in  mission  fields — men  who  spend  their 
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lives  and  bury  their  hopes  in  strange  lands  in  the  service  of 
God  and  their  fellow  men.  Proud  we  are  of  them  and  of  ev- 
ery other  son  of  Hamilton  wherever  he  is,  who  is  living  out 
the  life  for  which  he  was  here  prepared. 

But  let  us  speak  of  those  boys — our  college  mates — who  in 
the  strength  and  joy  of  their  college  days 

"Gave  their  merry  youth  away  for  country  and  for  God." 
Why  is  it  that  the  college  man  throughout  the  world  was  the 
first  to  respond  to  war's  challenge?  The  answer  is  plain.  It 
is  in  the  colleges  that  men  are  taught  the  traditions  and  imbued 
with  the  ideals  that  make  them  citizens  of  the  highest  order. 
It  is  in  a  college  like  Hamilton  that  the  stamp  of  patriotism  is 
indelibly  imprinted  on  their  hearts.  It  is  their  heritage!  No 
Hamilton  man  who  has  pictured  Skenandoa,  great  chieftain 
of  the  Oneidas,  gathering  with  his  clansmen  on  this  hilltop, 
who  does  not  thrill  as  he  views  this  chieftain's  grave  by  the 
side  of  his  friend  and  teacher,  Kirkland,  yonder  in  God's  half- 
acre;  who  does  not  know  by  heart  the  brave  life  of  Samuel 
Kirkland,  pioneer  preacher,  sturdy  man  of  God,  and  what  he 
endured  for  his  God  and  for  his  fellow  men;  who  can  hear 
the  name  of  Hamilton  and  not  glow  with  grateful  pride  for 
the  priceless  help  he  gave  the  country  and  the  cause  of  right 
in  the  early  days  of  our  struggling  nation?  These  and  many 
other  notable  examples  of  daring  and  self-sacrifice  filled  the 
Hamilton  men  of  the  Sixties  with  a  burning  zeal  to  save  the 
Union  and  free  the  slaves.  It  inspired  them  to  march  gladly, 
proudly  away  to  war  when  Lincoln  called  for  men.  They 
fought — as  Hamilton  men  will  always  fight — to  preserve  liber- 
ty and  to  establish  justice  throughout  the  world.  For  the 
love  of  right  it  was  that  227  of  Hamilton's  sons  went  forth 
from  this  quiet  Hill  to  bloody,  fratricidal  war — that  many  of 
them  fell.  These  men,  our  sires  were  sons  of  Alma  Mater.  Is  it 
strange  then  that  we,  their  sons,  should  have  answered 
"Ready  !"  when  the  call  came  to  us  ?    And  indeed  the  men  who 
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were  here  when  the  Great  War  cloud  gathered  were  with  dif- 
ficulty restrained  from  hurling  themselves  into  the  conflict  and 
wasting  their  lives,  as  did  the  men  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
in  the  first  months  of  England's  fighting.  We  went  to  camp 
little  knowing,  little  thinking  what  it  meant.  Few  of  us  had 
any  thought  of  death ;  none  of  us  expected  to  die.  We  heard 
only  the  call  of  our  country,  and  we  were  gloriously  thrilled 
by  it.     Patriotism ! 

Some  one  has  said  that  /'Next  to  God  is  country,  and  next 
to  religion  is  patriotism."  "Oh  glorious  is  he  who  for  his 
country  falls !"  exclaims  the  Trojan  warrior  Hector.  "Of  all 
human  doings,"  writes  Cicero,  "none  is  more  honorable,  none 
more  estimable  than  to  deserve  well  of  the  commonwealth !" 
The  human  race  pays  homage  to  patriotism  because  of  its  su- 
preme loveliness.  Patriotism  goes  out  to  what  is  among 
earth's  possessions,  the  most  precious,  the  first  and  best  and 
dearest — country. 

The  value  of  patriotism  to  a  people  is  above  gold  and  prec- 
ious stones,  above  commerce  and  industry,  above  citadels  and 
warships.  Patriotism  is  the  vital  spot  of  the  nation's  honor, 
the  living  fount  of  the  nation's  prosperity,  the  strong  shield  of 
the  nation's  safety. 

Through  the  ages  humanity  has  burnt  incense  of  admiration 
and  reverence  at  the  shrines  of  patriotism.  The  most  beauti- 
ful pages  of  history  are  those  which  recount  its  deeds.  Fire- 
side tales,  the  outpourings  of  the  memories  of  peoples  borrow 
from  it  their  warmest  glow. 

And  so  these  loyal  sons  of  Hamilton  seeking  no  reward  save 
country's  triumph,  shrinking  from  no  sacrifice,  with  love  for 
country  both  tender  and  strong ;  tender  as  the  affection  of  son 
for  mother,  strong  as  the  pillar  of  death,  went  out  from  these 
walls  to  serve  and  to  die  and  to  be  placed  among  the  immortal. 

No  human  speech  can  add  anything  to  the  silent  gratitude, 
the  speechless  reverence,  already  given  by  this  great  and  grate- 
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ful  nation  to  her  heroic  dead  and  their  living  kin.  No  act  of 
congress  providing  for  their  needs  can  make  a  restitution  for 
their  sacrifice. 

"The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies — 
The  captains  and  the  Kings  depart — 
Still  stands  thine  ancient  sacrifice 
A  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget." 

Hence  it  is  but  fitting  and  proper  that  in  immortal  bronze 
shall  be  cast  the  names  of  our  college  mates  and  that  the  tab- 
let that  bears  them  shall  be  kept  in  this  Chapel  to  be  read  and 
remembered  by  succeeding  generations — the  names  of  our 
patriots,  our  heroic  dead ! 

Though  their  bodies  shall  crumble  into  dust,  their  names 
will  live,  and  as  long  as  the  College  lasts  let  each  class  make  it 
a  tradition  to  do  homage  to  these  men  of  Hamilton  who  when 
the  call  came  gladly  offered  themselves  and  gave  their  lives 
that  the  cause  of  the  nation,  which  is  and  must  ever  be,  the 
cause  of  right,  shall  triumph  in  the  earth. 

The  glory  of  the  war  is  theirs ;  its  lessons  are  ours  to  learn. 
As  these  cherished  comrades  lived  and  died  in  service,  so  let 
us  live  and  if  needs  be  die — in  service! — to  our  beloved  land, 
in  peace  or  in  war,  at  home  or  abroad,  in  our  daily  tasks  or  in 
whatever  time  may  bring. 


At  the  Alumni  Luncheon,  which  was  served  in  the  Soper 
Commons  at  12:30,  brief  addresses  were  made  by  Frank  B. 
Gilbert,  '89,  Rev.  Warren  S.  Stone,  '99,  Henry  Watson  Kent, 
Richard  W.  Kaiser,  '20,  William  S.  Calkins,  '20,  Ferdinand  E. 
Smith,  '87,  and  Alexander  C.  Soper,  '67. 

Then  Carissima  was  sung  and  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighth 
Commencement  was  over. 


Supplementary  Service  Record 

Individual    service    records   received    too  late  for    the  Bulletin    of 
November,  1919. 

1873 
Thomas  Herbert  Norton  3020  du  Pont  Bldg.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Army — Art.    Veteran  Corps,  Art.,  New  York,  Apr.  4,  1917.     Chem. 
Expert,  Secret  Serv. 

1883 
Wtfliam  Arnold  Shanklin 

Wesleyan  University,   Middletown,   Conn. 
Aux.— Y.  M.  C.  A.     Sailed,  New  York  to  Bordeaux,  Jan.  10,  1918. 
Ret,  May  29,  1918. 

1884 
William  Reynold  Page      Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Aux.     Legal  aid,  Alien  Property  Custodian,  Washington  and  New 
York,  July — Dec,  1918.     Loan  Com.     Ch.,  Com.,  Loyalty  of  Citizens 
Protective  Com.,  New  Rochelle,  Apr.,  1917— Dec,  1919. 

1886 

John  Sergeant  Niles  Goleta,  Cal. 

Aux.    Pvt,  Santa  Barbara  Constabulary.    Loan,  War  Work  Com. 

1892 
John  McCollum  Curran  30  N.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Aux.    War  Industries  Bd.,  Washington. 

1894 
Theodore  Collier  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Aux.— Y.  M.  C  A.    A.  E.  F.,  France,  June,  1918— Aug.,  1919;  26th 
Div.,  Meuse-Argonne,  Sept. — Nov.,  1918. 

1895 
William  Andrew  Aiken  Camp  Jackson,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Army — Chaplain.     Maj.   48th  Inf. 

1896 
Arthur  Dwight  Scovel    58  W.  Houston  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Aux.     Dir.,  Telephones,  War  Dept,  Washington. 
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1898 

Clemens  James  France       1012  Ravenna  Blvd.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Army — Chem.    Warfare    Serv.    Liberty     Loan     Com.,     Four    Min. 

Speaker,   Jan. — Aug.,    1918.     Red    Cross    Bu.     Capt,    Chem   Warfare 

Serv.,  Sept.  1, — Dec.  11,  1918.     Tr.,  Camp  Humphrey,  Camp  Kendrick. 

Harry  Lovell  Stone  Box  276,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Aux — Y.  M.  C  A.     Sec.,  Embarkation  Hosp.  2,  Hosp.  Train  1,  Se- 

caucus,  N.  J.,  Dec,  1917 — Jan.,  1919.  Red  Cross,  War  Work,  Loan  Com. 

1899 
Charles  Richmond  Millham  147  Cutler  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Aux.    War  Trade  Bd.,  Washington,  1917-1918. 

1900 
Frank  Morey  Weston  1775  East  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Aux — Y.  M.  C.  A.  Special  speaker,  Religious  Work  Dept,  Camps 
Mills,  Upton,  Dix,  Fort  Hamilton,  Fort  Mott,  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard, 
Bensonhurst,  Nov. — Dec,  1917.  Sailed,  Jan.  8,  1919.  Special  speaker, 
Religious  Work  Dept.,  Paris  Div.  Religious  Dir.,  Palais  de  Glace,  Paris. 

1904 
Frederic  James  Sisson  Credit  Corporation  Bldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Aux.     Ch.,  Advisory  Com.     Mem.  Loan,  War  Chest  Com.     Recruit- 
ed for  Navy. 

1905 
George  Martin  Day  2216  Blake  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Aux. — Y.  M.  C.  A.  Sailed,  New  York  to  Liverpool,  Dec  12,  1917. 
Organized  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  behalf  of  30,000  Russian  soldiers  serv- 
ing with  Allies  in  France.  Order  of  St.  Stanislas  (Russian)  3rd  degree. 
Ret.,  New  York,  May  19,  1919.     Dis.,  May  21,  1919. 

1908 
John  Sawyer  Fitch  941  Harvard  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Army — Ord.  Dept.  Tr.,  Fort  Slocum,  Nov.,  1918.  Pvt.  Dis.,  Jan. 
13,  1919. 

Sewell  Morgan  Jones  1403  Oneida  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Army — Ord.  Fld.  Serv.  Tr.,  Port  of  Embarkation,  Hoboken,  Fort 
Bliss,  Aug.  1,  1917— Aug.  8,  1919.  1st  Lt,  Aug.  28,  1919.  82nd  Fid  Art 
Dis.,  Aug.  25,  1919. 
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1909 

Mark  Rifenbark  Marysville,   Cal. 

Aux.  Civilian  Chaplain,  War  Commission,  Episcopal  Church,  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard,  May  1,  1918— Mar.  1,  1919.  Home  Serv.  Dir.,  A.  R. 
C,  discharged  soldiers,  Cal. 

1911 
Theodore  Peters  164  E.  Queen  St.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Army— Med.  Corps.  1st  Lt,  July  20,  1917;  Capt,  May  17,  1918. 
Camp  Greenleaf,  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Aug.  27,  1917— Jan.  14,  1919.  Dis., 
Jan.  11,  1919. 

1914 
Lee  Williamson  Felt  U.  S.  A.,  Fort  Rugar,  Hawaii. 

Army — Coast  Art.  Tr.,  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Fort  Monroe,  Fort  Oma- 
ha, Aug.  27,  1917— Mar.  30,  1918.  1st  Lt,  Nov.  27,  1917;  Capt,  Oct. 
22,  1917.    57th  Coast  Art,  Fort  Hancock,  Dec,  1917— Mar.,  1918. 

1916 
Franklin  Mosher  Baldwin         35  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Navy — Naval  Res.     Ensign,  Apr.   16,   1918.     Sailed,  New  York  to 
Brest,  June  9,  1917.    U.  S.  S.  Kanawha  II.     Ret.,  Charleston,  May  1, 
1919.    Dis.,  May  3,  1919. 

Geoffrey  Airlie  Ogilvie  Oscawana,  N.  Y. 

Army— Coast  Art.  Tr.,  Plattsburg,  Fort  Monroe,  May  13 — Aug. 
15,  1917.  2nd  Lt,  Aug.  15,  1917;  1st  Lt,  Oct.  26,  1917;  Capt,  Nov.  2, 
1918.  Sailed,  New  York  to  Liverpool,  Sept.  13,  1917.  Tr,  Mailly-le- 
Camp,  Jouey-en-Josas,  Jan.— Mar,  1918.  Fought,  Champagne-Marne, 
Aisne-Marne,  Argonne,  St  Mihiel.  53rd  Coast  Art.  Corps.  Citation 
by  French  Army  for  Bty.  H,  53rd  Coast  Art.  Corps.  Ret,  Hoboken, 
May  6,  1919.    Dis,  June  6,  1919. 

1917 
Carleton  Clark  Young  156  S.  33rd  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Army — Inf.  Tr,  Camps  Devens,  Lee,  Meade,  May  1918 — Dec,  1918. 
1st  Lt.    Dis,  Dec,  1918.    Food  Adm. 

1918 
Joseph  DeSantis  381  First  St,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Army — Inf.  Tr,  Camp  Wadsworth,  Camp  Merritt,  June  26 — July 
24,  1918.     Pvt,  1st  cl.     Sailed,  Hoboken  to  Brest,  July  24,  1918.     51st 
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Pioneer  Inf.,  4th  Army  Corps.  Fought,  St.  Mihiel,  Meuse-Argonne. 
Student,  University  of  Grenoble,  Mar. — June,  1919.  Ret,  St.  Nazaira, 
July  8,  1919.    Dis.,  July  24,  1919. 

1920 
Lucian  Fletcher  87  Lincoln  Ave.,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Navy— Naval  Res.  Tr.,  Pelham  Bay,  May  23-Nov.  1,  1918.  Ensign, 
Apr.  26,  1919;  Lt.  (j.  g.),  Oct.  2,  1919.  Trans.  Serv.  Released,  Nov. 
11,  1919. 
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President's  Report  to  the  Alumni 

for  the  year  1920-21 


My  report  of  one  year  ago  included  mention  of  the  death  of 
a  very  distinguished  one  of  the  Trustees,  Honorable  Thomas 
Redfield  Proctor  of  Utica,  and  gave  a  brief  account  of  his  ser- 
vice to  the  College.  At  its  meeting  of  October  9,  1920,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  adopted  the  following  resolution  concerning 
him: 

"Resolved,  In  the  recent  death  of  Thomas  R.  Proctor  of 
Utica,  a  diligent  member  of  this  Board,  our  immediate  number 
and  the  College  have  lost  a  true  friend.  This  Board  hereby 
records  its  affection  for  the  memory  of  this  genial  and  gen- 
erous man.  He  was  a  distinguished  citizen,  whose  influence 
was  given  for  all  ongoing  and  uplifting  things.  His  mind  and 
heart  were  public.  His  hand  was  wide  open,  with  both  discre- 
tion and  modesty. 

"The  noble  bronze  statue  of  Alexander  Hamilton  stands  on 
our  Campus  as  a  fine  reminder  of  the  zeal  of  our  friend.  The 
College  is  also  grateful  for  his  handsome  legacy.  We  do  miss 
his  gracious  presence  and  discreet  cooperation.  We  respectfully 
offer  to  Mrs.  Proctor  our  profound  sympathy  in  her  personal 
loss." 

On  the  26th  of  November,  1920,  the  Board  lost  another 
member  in  the  death  of  Judge  Charles  Anthony  Hawley  of 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  graduate  of  Hamilton  College  in  the  Class 
of  1859.  Judge  Hawley  ihad  been  a  trustee  of  the  College  con- 
tinuously from  1884.  He  combined  wide  knowledge,  sound 
judgment,  keen  interest  in  educational  affairs,  and  utmost  de- 
votion to  his  Alma  Mater  in  such  fashion  as  to  render  him  of 
very  great  value  to  the  College  through  all  that  long  period.  He 
served  on  many  committees  and  found  time  always  to  give 
careful  thought  to  the  tasks  of  the  College.    Its  interests  were 
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of  great  importance  to  him  and,  when  declining  health  made 
attendance  at  an  occasional  meeting  impossible,  he  still  was 
sure  to  send  thoughtfully  framed  expressions  of  his  judgment 
on  those  questions  which  had  been  proposed  for  consideration. 
In  1894  the  College  honored  him  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws.  For  many  decades  he  honored  the  College  by  his  dis- 
tinguished career  in  law,  where  his  activity  touched  many  in- 
terests. A  detailed  account  of  his  life,  as  well  as  of  that  of  Mr. 
Proctor,  will  be  found  in  the  necrology  number  of  the  Hamil- 
ton College  Bulletin  published  in  April,  1921. 

On  December  20,  1920,  Professor  Herman  Carl  George 
Brandt  died.  Few  colleges  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  in  the 
faculty  at  any  time  a  member  measuring  so  large  as  teacher, 
as  scholar,  and  as  man  as  Dr.  Brandt  had  done  here  through 
many  years.  On  December  20,  1917,  after  forty-two  years  of 
life  together,  he  was  left  alone  through  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Brandt.  Undoubtedly  he  was  lonely  and  gave  himself  too  un- 
reservedly to  his  college  tasks.  Many  realized  last  autumn  that 
he  was  over-exerting  himself  and  was  in  need  of  a  period  of 
rest  in  some  good  sanitarium  where  careful  treatment  could 
remove  the  rheumatism  from  which  he  suffered.  The  urgent 
advice  of  many  friends  given  individually  and  to  some  extent 
.collectively  proved  unable  to  turn  him  aside  from  what  he 
counted  his  duty.  He  consented  to  go  when  the  Christmas 
vacation  should  arrive,  but  that  proved  too  late.  While  still 
meeting  occasional  classes  in  his  home  and  instructing  them 
with  the  zeal  always  characteristic  of  his  classroom  work, 
pneumonia  suddenly  came  and  in  three  days  he  had  gone. 
Many  undergraduates  who  had  been  his  pupils  gave  the  first 
days  of  their  Christmas  recess  to  his  memory  by  remaining 
here  to  attend  the  burial  service  in  his  home.  He  lies  in  the 
College  Cemetery.  The  Class  of  1921  is  providing  a  memorial 
window  in  his  honor  which  will  be  placed  in  the  Chapel.  The 
resolution  of  appreciation  adoped  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in 
memory  of  him  was  as  follows : 
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"Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Hamilton  College 
record  its  high  appreciation  of  the  service  rendered  to  the  Col- 
lege by  Herman  Carl  George  Brandt  and  its  sincere  regret  at 
his  death. 

"After  graduation  as  salutatorian  of  the  Class  of  1872,  he 
studied  in  many  universities  abroad,  taught  in  Johns  Hopkins 
University  for  six  years,  and  returned  to  his  Alma  Mater  in 
1883  to  spend  his  long  life  to  the  very  end  as  the  Munson  Pro- 
fessor of  the  German  Language  and  Literature.  He  was  a 
teacher  of  great  effectiveness,  communicating  to  his  pupils  not 
only  much  of  his  own  wide  knowledge  but  also  that  perma- 
nent influence  which  close  contact  with  high  character  always 
gives.  Through  his  textbooks  he  enabled  many  a  school  and 
college  to  share  in  the  fruits  of  his  pedagogic  insight  and  illum- 
inating power.  As  a  scholar  of  the  written  and  spoken  word, 
he  made  the  name  of  the  College  renowned  wherever  high 
scholarship  in  the  modern  languages  is  valued.  In  the  Faculty 
he  was  loved  and  respected  by  all  as  a  friend  whose  constancy 
never  wavered  and  whose  wisdom  was  worthy  of  all  trust. 

"We  gratefully  record  our  personal  affection  for  him,  our 
sense  of  the  incomparable  value  to  the  College  of  such  a  man, 
and  our  lasting  obligation  for  the  inspiration  which  his  mem- 
ory bestows  on  all  connected  with  the  College." 

His  career  had  been  so  exceptional  and  his  contribution  to 
all  that  was  best  in  the  College  had  been  so  great  through  all 
the  years  that  it  seemed  not  inappropriate  to  hold  a  memorial 
service  in  his  honor  during  the  commencement  period.  Ac- 
cordingly such  a  service  was  held  at  five  o'clock  on  the  after- 
noon of  Sunday,  June  19.  Addresses  were  given  on  "Dr. 
Brandt,  the  Scholar"  by  Professor  William  P.  Shepard,  Ph.D., 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  College,  a  pupil  and  colleague,  and  on 
"Dr.  Brandt,  the  Man"  by  Rev.  Arthur  S.  Hoyt,  D.D.,  a  class- 
mate and  lifelong  intimate  friend.  These  addresses  were  of  so 
high  quality  as  interpretations  of  a  rare  and  gifted  life  that  it 
seems  best  to  preserve  them  permanently.     Accordingly,  they 
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will  be  found  in  full  in  the  later  pages  of  this  number  of 
the  Bulletin. 

The  death  of  Professor  Brandt  left  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment of  German  to  be  assigned  to  other  hands.  Professor 
Shepard  kindly  consented  to  take  the  most  advanced  course, 
German  9-10,  and  Professor  Super  the  course  German  5-6  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  Paul  Chatham  Squires,  '17,  who 
was  assisting  in  the  department  of  philosophy,  and  who  had 
fortunately  qualified  for  such  a  task  years  ago  through  resi- 
dence in  Germany  and  the  taking  with  high  honors  of  all  the 
work  offered  in  German  in  the  College,  was  appointed  In- 
structor in  German  and  conducted  the  other  courses  of  the  de- 
partment efficiently  throughout  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Changes  in  the  Faculty  for  the  next  college  year  have  been 
authorized  as  follows : 

Edward  Franklin  Hauch,  Ph.D.,  now  Associate  Professor 
of  German  in  Rutgers  College,  comes  as  Munson  Professor  of 
German  to  occupy  the  chair  so  long  distinguished  by  Dr. 
Brandt.  Professor  Hauch  comes  of  German  ancestry,  his 
father  having  come  to  this  country  in  boyhood  and  spent  his 
life  here  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Methodist  Church.  His  moth- 
er was  born  here.  He  spoke  both  German  and  English  in  his 
childhood  home.  He  was  graduated  as  a  Bachelor  of  Arts 
from  the  University  of  Toronto  with  honors  in  German.  He 
taught  German  for  some  years  in  the  Horace  Mann  School  in 
New  York  City  and  carried  on  such  graduate  studies  in  Colum- 
bia University  under  Professor  Calvin  Thomas  and  his  asso- 
ciates as  brought  him  in  due  time  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts 
and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
German  department  in  Rutgers  College  for  several  years.  He 
has  been  very  active  in  both  the  State  Association  and  the  Fed- 
eral Association  of  Teachers  of  Modern  Languages.  He  has 
published  articles  of  research  in  German  scholarship  where  his 
interests  and  his  work  have  followed  literary  lines.  He  has 
contributed  also  to  various  journals  many  articles  on  the  sub- 
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ject  of  teaching.  Dr.  Hauch  was  chosen  from  a  very  long  list 
of  candidates  desirous  of  occupying  Dr.  Brandt's  chair  and  is 
the  only  one  to  whom  the  recommendation  of  appointment  was 
definitely  offered. 

Robert  Barnes  Rudd,  '09,  who  had  served  most  satisfac- 
torily as  Associate  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and 
Literature  from  September,  1917,  to  June,  1920,  returns  to  the 
College  to  resume  that  position  with  the  opening  of  the  college 
year.  Owen  Griffith  Groves,  '16,  who  took  Professor  Rudd's 
work  during  the  year  of  his  absence,  made  an  excellent  record 
here,  proving  himself  an  instructor  of  sound  scholarship  and 
sterling  worth  and  a  welcome  associate  in  the  Faculty.  He  has 
accepted  appointment  as  Associate  Professor  of  English  Lit- 
erature at  Bucknell  University. 

Joseph  Louis  Russo,  who  came  as  Instructor  in  Romance 
Languages  in  1919,  and  was  advanced  to  an  assistant  profes- 
sorship a  year  ago,  leaves  at  this  time  to  become  Assistant 
Professor  of  Romance  Languages  in  Allegheny  College.  Pro- 
fessor Russo  completed  his  work  for  and  gained  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  Columbia  University  a  few  months 
ago.  He  showed  himself  an  earnest  teacher  and  a  most  devoted 
scholar  and  will  bear  with  him  to  his  new  place  of  higher 
salary  the  good  wishes  of  many  Hamilton  College  friends. 
The  work  which  he  did  here  will  be  taken  by  George  Ellas 
Wisewell,  Ph.D.,  who  has  been  apointed  Assistant  Professor 
of  Romance  Languages.  Dr.  Wisewell  was  graduated  from 
Hamilton  College  in  1904  and  has  been  efficiently  teaching  the 
romance  languages  or  studying  them  or  both  continuously 
since.  He  gained  the  master's  degree  at  Johns  Hopkins  and 
the  doctorate  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  has  now 
completed  three  years  of  very  successful  service  as  a  member 
of  the  Yale  University  Faculty.  It  is  a  pleasure,  when  a  va- 
cancy occurs  in  the  teaching  staff,  to  find  a  Hamilton  alumnus 
whose  record  seems  to  qualify  him  so  suitably  for  the  place. 

Donald  Blythe  Durham,  Ph.D.,  who  came  as  Assistant  Pro- 
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fessor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  1918,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Associate  Professor.  Professor  Chase  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Latin  is  on  leave  of  absence  for  the  next  college  year 
and  his  work  for  that  time  will  be  done  by  James  Dennison 
Rogers,  Ph.D.,  salutatorian  of  the  Class  of  1889  here.  Pro- 
fessor Rogers  gained  his  doctorate  at  Columbia  University. 
He  has  studied  much  abroad,  particularly  in  Athens  and  Ber- 
lin, and  has  had  many  years  of  teaching  experience  at  Colum- 
bia University  and  at  James  B.  Milliken  University.  At  the 
latter  institution  he  was  head  of  the  department  of  languages 
for  ten  years  and  dean  of  all  the  schools  of  the  University  for 
eight  years.  Dr.  Rogers  comes  as  Acting  Professor  of  Latin 
for  one  year.  His  scholarly  attainments,  his  Hamilton  degree, 
and  his  wide  experience  make  his  appointment  very  welcome. 

From  time  to  time  one  hears  vigorous  criticism  of  the  Amer- 
ican colleges  generally  because  of  their  lack  of  effective  in- 
struction in  the  subject  of  art.  Many  degrees  in  arts  are  con- 
ferred yearly  but  few  of  the  recipients  of  those  degrees  have 
developed  any  appreciation  of  art  or  acquaintance  with  it.  In 
an  attempt  to  improve  the  situation  at  Hamilton,  a  course  in 
Greek  and  Roman  art  has  been  given  by  the  professors  of 
Greek  and  Latin  annually  for  several  years  to  a  very  small 
group  of  undergraduates.  This  has  accomplished  something, 
but  it  has  probably  been  regarded  by  the  men  electing  it  rather 
as  a  course  supplementary  to  the  classical  languages  than  as 
as  elementary  treatment  of  a  distinct  and  most  important  sub- 
ject. To  secure  the  giving  of  a  course  in  art  as  a  subject  by 
itself,  Edward  Wales  Root,  '05,  who  has  given  many  years  to 
the  study  and  practice  of  drawing  and  painting,  was  appointed 
Lecturer  on  Art  last  autumn  and  gave  a  special  course  of  three 
hours  per  week  for  six  weeks  to  two  groups  of  ten  upper- 
classmen  each.  The  course  was  entitled  "Appreciation  of 
Art".  It  aroused  genuine  interest  and  is  to  be  repeated  next 
year.  It  is  hoped  that  from  it  as  a  beginning  a  department  of 
art  may  in  time  be  developed  which  shall  make  Hamilton  Col- 
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lege  graduates  more  worthy  of  the  degrees  which  they  bear. 

Mr.  Charles  Clarence  D'Amico,  '20,  who  has  industriously 
assisted  in  the  Biology  and   Chemistry  laboratories  through 
the  past  year,  leaves  the  College  for  other  tasks  and  must  be 
replaced  by  some  suitable  man  still  to  be  found  and  appointed 
Max  George  Ziel,  who  has  held  the  office  of  Assistant  in 
Physical  Training  for  two  years  and  has  gained  general  ap- 
proval from  the  quiet,  courteous,  and  effective  performance  of 
his  task  transfers  to  another  position  at  this  time.    Because  of 
the  growth  in  the  size  of  the  College  and  because  of  the  need 
of  more  instruction  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  work  in 
physical  training  now  required  for  four  years  of  all  under- 
graduates, two  men  have  been  appointed  for  the  next  college 
year.     They  will  be  ranked  as  Associate  Physical  Directors 
The  first,  who  will  teach  football  and  probably  basketball  and 
baseball,  is  Joseph  Howard  Berry,  Jr.,  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  in  1918  and  of  much  fame  throughout  the 
college  world  for  his  brilliant  record  in  a  wide  range  of  athletic 
sports.    In  particular,  he  won  the  first  American  college  penta- 
thlon championship  in  1915.    He  won  the  same  championship 
again  m  1916  and  a  third  time  in  1917.    In  this  contest  in  1916 
he  made  a  world's  record  by  gaining  first  place  in  every  one  of 
the  five  events.    He  was  selected  for  the  Ail-American  football 
team  for  1916,  1917,  and  1918,  and  for  the  All-Collegiate  base- 
ball team  and  the  All-American  track  team  for  1915,   1916 
and  1917.     He  conies  with  a  well-established  reputation  for 
coaching   in    school    and   college    and    much    is    expected    of 
him       the    second    man   appointed   at    this    time    for    work 
m   physical    training   is   Jean     Marius     Gelas,    a    native    of 
France,  who  has  a  long  record  of  highly  successful  experience 
m  the  teaching  of  gymnasium  courses,   fencing,   swimming 
soccer  etc     From  1898  to  1902  he  was  student  and  instructor 
>n  the  ficole  Normale  Militaire  d'  Escrime  et  de  Gymnastique 
at  Joinville-le-Pont  near  Paris,  France.     From  1902  to  1905 
he  taught  at  St.  Paul's  School,  Concord,  N.  H.,  Milton  Acad- 
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emy,  Milton,  Mass.,  the  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics, 
the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Bradford  Academy,  Bradford,  Mass. 
From  1905  to  1916  he  instructed  in  Cornell  University  and 
since  1916  has  been  a  regular  member  of  the  department  of 
physical  training  in  the  U..S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 
He  has  served  yearly  from  1905  and  still  continues  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  instructing  staff  in  the  Cornell  University  Summer 
School.  Mr.  Prettyman,  who  as  Physical  Director  is  the 
ranking  member  of  the  department  of  physical  training,  has 
worked  out  a  schedule  of  thirty-six  hours  per  week  for  each 
of  the  three  members  of  the  staff.  This  arrangement  of  men 
and  hours  promises  to  provide  suitable  instruction  in  this  im- 
portant subject. 

The  construction  and  maintenance  of  a  golf  course  on  the 
campus  made  possible  by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  J.  Piatt  Un- 
derwood, Senator  Elihu  Root,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Harding,  Dr. 
Alexander  C.  Soper,  Mr.  James  P.  Soper,  Mr.  Hamilton  B. 
Tompkins,  Mr.  Henry  Harper  Benedict,  and  other  friends  of 
the  College,  the  grading  of  a  new  and  ample  baseball  diamond 
soon  to  be  finished,  and  particularly  the  erection  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Building  now  in  process  will  make  the  material  equip- 
ment for  physical  development  far  better  suited  to  the  needs 
and  desires  of  the  undergraduates  than  it  has  ever  been.  The 
new  building  in  particular  will  house  a  220-yard  running  track 
and  a  large  open  playing  field  which  will  serve  in  winter  as  an 
ice-hockey  rink  and  in  the  other  seasons,  particularly  during 
inclement  weather,  for  the  scheduled  physical  training  hours 
of  the  undergraduate  body  generally.  This  building  will  fur- 
nish at  the  same  time  a  well-lighted  space  for  football  practice 
of  certain  kinds  in  the  late  afternoon  hours  of  October  and 
November  and  a  place  for  baseball  in  spring  and  tennis  in 
rainy  days  of  summer. 

At  hardly  any  educational  institution  does  the  pupil  pay  in 
tuition  more  than  a   fraction  of  the  cost  of  that  which  the 
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college  provides  for  him.  The  income  of  the  endowment 
of  the  institution  is  regularly  used  entirely  and  quite  directly 
for  his  benefit.  At  Hamilton  the  amount  of  the  tuition 
charged  covers  hardly  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  cost  to  the 
College  of  that  which  is  furnished.  With  the  great  additions 
now  being  made  to  the  material  and  instructional  equipment 
of  the  department  of  physical  training  alone,  there  will  be 
added  to  the  annual  cost  to  the  College  a  sum  of  about  $12,000, 
amounting  to  approximately  $40  per  undergraduate.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Board  of  Trustees  has  authorized  the  increase  of  the 
tuition  from  $120  to  $150,  beginning  with  the  Class  of  1926. 
At  the  new  figure,  the  rate  will  still  be  lower  than  that  found 
in  almost  any  of  the  colleges  with  which  Hamilton  is  usually 
compared.  The  general  college  scholarships  are  already  made 
to  pay  $150  per  year  to  such  eligible  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors  as  maintain  particularly  high  standing  in  class.  Possibly 
some  further  increase  of  the  stipends  carried  by  the  scholar- 
ships can  be  secured,  particularly  for  freshmen,  so  that  the 
undergraduate  who  is  in  need  of  financial  help  and  maintains 
high  scholarship  may  not  find  his  burden  increased  at  all  by 
the  authorized  advance  in  tuition.  Such  provision  seems  very 
desirable,  for  those  earnest  students  who  come  to  college 
prompted  by  no  possibility  of  financial  support  from  home 
but  moved  only  by  an  earnest  resolution  to  gain  a  thorough 
education  through  their  own  efforts  constitute  one  of  the  most 
valuable  elements  in  the  undergraduate  body  and  are  entitled 
to  generous  consideration.  Men  seeking  first  in  college  neither 
athletic  fame  nor  social  pleasures  but  serious  intellectual 
growth  are  likely  to  be  relatively  most  numerous  among  the 
holders  of  scholarships. 

One  of  the  happiest  events  of  the  college  year  has  been  the 
successful  progress  among  the  alumni  of  the  campaign  for  the 
increase  of  the  endowment  of  the  College.  The  sum  set  as  a 
goal  was  $700,000,  of  which  amount  $200,000  was  condition- 
ally offered  by  the  General   Education   Board.     The  actual 
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solicitation  of  subscriptions  from  alumni  was  not  begun  until 
late  in  March.  It  was  keenly  appreciated  from  the  beginning 
that  the  time  was  most  inauspicious  for  such  an  undertaking 
so  far  as  business  conditions  in  the  country  at  large  were  con- 
cerned. Still  the  campaign  has  run  most  successfully  along 
and  any  element  of  doubt  as  to  the  securing  of  the  full  amount 
must  long  since  have  been  dispelled.  The  sums  subscribed  to 
date  by  the  various  sectional  groups  are  as  follows : 


General  Education  Board 

$200,000 

Trustees 

200,000 

Greater  New  York 

100,000 

Campus  (Undergraduates,  $40,000) 

49,196 

Utica 

19,830 

Binghamton 

13,250 

Rochester 

12,510 

Buffalo 

8,675 

Clinton 

6,540 

Albany 

5,775 

Aiiburn-Geneva-Ithaca 

4,935 

Rome 

2,100 

Watertown 

1,350 

Syracuse 

3,575 

Cortland 

400 

Chicago 

15,185 

Washington 

3,180 

Philadelphia 

1,275 

Boston 

2,600 

Pittsburg 

1,045 

Detroit 

525 

Kansas  City 

1,735 

Leavenworth 

500 

Cleveland 

1,625 

Scranton 

700 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 

875 
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La  Crosse  750 

California  2,535 

Scattered  Alumni  22,120 


$682,786 
Dr.  Alexander  C.  Soper  has  again  rendered  invaluable  ser- 
vice to  the  College  by  his  able  conduct  of  this  campaign.  Of 
his  time  and  of  his  large  ability  he  has  given  most  generously. 
The  list  of  those  alumni  who  in  the  various  sections  of  the 
country  have  assumed  the  labor  and  by  their  faithful  work 
have  made  the  campaign  a  success  is  long  and  eminent.  Ex- 
cellent and  very  effective  professional  assistance  has  been  ren- 
dered throughout  by  the  firm  of  Ward,  Hill,  Pierce  &  Wells. 
Mr.  Clifford  L.  Pierce,  who  was  assigned  by  this  organization 
to  give  his  full  time  to  the  campaign,  has  proved  a  welcome 
worker  among  Hamilton  men.  The  fact  that  the  alumni  and 
the  undergraduates  should  so  readily  and  so  widely  contribute 
such  amounts  at  such  a  time  speaks  volumes  for  their  devotion 
to  their  college  and  gives  promise  for  the  future  of  Hamilton. 
The  amount  contributed  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of 
salaries.  Thus  it  will  be  possible  not  only  to  reward  more 
adequately  the  services  rendered  by  the  present  teaching  staff 
but  also  to  secure  men  of  high  grade  when  vacancies  in  the 
Faculty  have  to  be  filled. 

It  was  with  much  gratitude  that  the  College  received  by  gift 
from  the  heirs  of  the  Edward  North  Estate,  at  the  instance 
particularly  of  Mr.  Edward  S.  North,  a  tract  of  land  200x250 
feet,  located  directly  north  of  and  adjacent  to  the  College 
Cemetery.  This  provides  a  much-needed  enlargement  of  the 
cemetery  and  constitutes  a  most  welcome  evidence  of  the  con- 
tinued affection  and  devotion  of  a  family  which  has  been  con- 
spicuous through  many  years  for  its  high  service  to  the 
College. 

The  Talbot  farm  of  about  seventeen  acres,  lying  beyond  the 
ravine  at  the  north  of  the  campus  and  on  the  east  side  of  the 
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highway  through  it,  was  purchased  by  the  College  last  autumn. 
It  affords  at  once  a  good  house  for  the  residence  of  employees 
of  the  College,  an  excellent  barn  where  the  College  horses  mav 
be  kept,  and  in  particular  a  suitable  place  for  the  erection  of 
such  further  employees'  houses  as  may  be  needed. 

A  third  reservoir,  adding  thirteen  millions  of  gallons  of 
water  to  the  fourteen  millions  stored  by  the  two  reservoirs 
already  some  years  in  use,  has  now  been  completed  at  a  total 
cost  of  about  $29,000.  It  is  located  eastward  from  and  some- 
what below  the  other  two  reservoirs  and  at  a  distance  of  nearly 
two  miles  from  the  campus.  It  is  believed  that  the  supply  of 
water  may  now  be  counted  sufficient  for  many  years. 

The  number  of  undergraduates  in  the  College  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  was  316  and  at  its  close  300.  This  made  an 
average  attendance  of  307,  representing  an  increase  over  all 
earlier  years.  The  distribution  of  undergraduates  among  the 
subjects  of  instruction  offered,  on  the  basis  of  a  three-hour- 
per-week  course  as  unit,  was  as  follows :  Greek,  57 ;  Greek  and 
Roman  Art,  4 ;  Latin,  68 ;  German,  73 ;  French,  193 ;  Spanish, 
62 ;  Italian,  7 ;  English  Language,  3 ;  English  Composition, 
128;  Public  Speaking,  316;  English  Literature,  90;  Philoso- 
phy, 128;  History,  97;  Political  Science,  127;  Law  and  Civil 
Polity,  49 ;  Economics,  57 ;  Appreciation  of  Art,  20 ;  Mathe- 
matics, 156;  Biology,  91 ;  Chemistry,  71 ;  Physics,  44;  Geology, 
109 ;  Physical  Training,  300. 

There  were  dropped  from  college  at  the  end  of  the  first 
semester  seven  freshmen,  six  for  failure  in  studies  and  one 
for  unsatisfactory  attendance,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second 
semester  one  sophomore  and  six  freshmen  for  failure  in  schol- 
arship, and  one  senior,  one  sophomore,  and  one  freshman  for 
failure  in  attendance.  None  were  dismissed  for  bad  con- 
duct. From  most  colleges  there  came  during  the  year  reports 
of  the  lowering  of  moral  standards  and  the  general  deteriora- 
tion of  the  undergraduate  morale.  There  was  a  feeling  voiced 
often  by  members  of  the  Faculty  at  Hamilton  to  the  effect  that 
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the  undergraduate  morale  here  was  maintained  through  the 
year  at  a  very  creditable  grade.  One  reason,  and  undoubtedly 
the  chief  one,  for  this  state  of  things  at  Hamilton  was  found 
in  the  good  and  very  effective  influence  of  the  senior  class. 
The  leaders  of  that  class  are  naturally  the  leaders  of  the  entire 
student  body  and  they  proved  themselves  men  of  high  char- 
acter, of  maturity  of  thought  and  action,  and  of  much  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  the  College  and  for  its  reputation  at  home 
and  abroad.  A  group  of  seniors  can  do  much  for  the  bet- 
terment of  a  college  and  much  gratitude  is  due  to  those  men 
who  served  their  College  so  beautifully  in  these  days  of  un- 
settlement  of  the  general  life  of  the  country.  The  Class  of 
1921  will  be  long  remembered,  not  only  for  its  most  important 
part  in  securing  the  undergraduate  subscription  of  forty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  endowment  of  the  College,  but  also 
for  its  performance  of  this  task — probably  still  more  difficult — 
of  keeping  the  general  morale  of  the  college  body  high  through 
a  year  which  most  colleges  found  to  be  one  of  peculiar  dif- 
ficulty. 

Again  this  year  the  Latin  salutatory  oration  has  been  selected 
for  publication  in  this  number  of  the  Bulletin.  It  proved  a 
particularly  pleasing  item  of  the  commencement  programme. 

Frederick  C.  Ferry, 

President 


Report  of  the  Librarian 

for  the  year  ending  May  31,  1921 


I.  Growth  of  the  Library.  During  the  year  there  were 
added  to  the  Library  5155  volumes,  about  1000  pamphlets,  and 
5000  numbers  of  periodicals,  a  total  of  over  11,000  items. 
Twenty  volumes  were  withdrawn.  The  Library  now  contains 
90,484  volumes  and  about  25,000  pamphlets. 

Of  the  year's  accessions,  2820  volumes  were  acquired  by 
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purchase  and  by  exchange  with  other  libraries,  and  2335  vol- 
umes were  received  as  gifts  from  136  donors. 

Books  were  purchased  from  the  income  of  library  funds  as 
follows : 

College  appropriation  (Books)  1706 

College  appropriation  (Binding)  206 

Exchange  with  other  libraries  39 

Class  of  1890  Fund  (Political  Science)  38 

Class  of  1897  Fund  (South  America)  7 

Kendall  Fund   (History)  68 

Pomeroy  Fund  (Latin)  51 

Proctor  Fund  70 

Stowell  Fund  30 

Talcott  Fund  (Psychology)  4 

Upson  Fund  (Economics  and  Sociology)  141 

Vedder  Fund  347 

Cross  Fund  (Edward  North  Memorial)  80 
Gifts  of  books  were  received  as  follows : 

American  Library  Assn.  War  Libraries  16 

Professor  H.  C.  G.  Brandt,  by  bequest  1461 

Canadian  Government  4 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  Internat.  Peace  33 

Carnegie  Institution  12 

Professor  F.  M.  Davenport  4 

Professor  D.  F.  Estes  7 

Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  5 

Mrs.  Henry  F.  Gilt  42 

Greenwich  Observatory  4 

Professor  J.  D.  Ibbotson,  '90  101   . 

George  W.  Kellogg,  '59  17 

Massachusetts  Government  4 

Minnesota  University  17 

Professor  A.  D.  Morrill  121 

New  York  State  Government  52 

Professor  F.  L.  Patton  4 
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Pennsylvania  Government  4 

Prudential  Insurance  Company  4 

Dr.  Frederick  W.  Putnam  128 

Hon.  Elihu  Root,  '64  22 

Clinton  Scollard,  '81  6 

Professor  W.  P.  Shepard,  '92  5 

Society  of  Friends  10 

Miss  Talcott  18 

United  States  Government  81 

J.  Piatt  Underwood,  Esq.,  70  14 

Gifts  of  one  to  three  volumes,   from   109 
donors  130 

The  most  notable  gift  of  the  year  was  the  bequest  of  Pro- 
fessor Brandt,  by  which  the  Library  receives  his  books,  and  a 
fund  of  two  thousand  dollars,  of  which  the  income  is  to  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  books  in  the  department  of  Germanic  and 
general  philology.  Professor  Brandt's  personal  library  is 
especially  rich  in  works  on  the  Germanic  dialects,  Germanic 
and  comparative  grammar,  lexicography,  and  Old  and  Middle 
High  German  literature. 

Mr.  Theodore  L.  Cross,  '81,  who  has  from  time  to  time 
given  generously  for  the  Edward  North  Memorial  in  Greek 
Literature,  this  year  added  nearly  two  hundred  dollars  to  his 
former  gifts.  Eighty  volumes  have  been  purchased,  and  many 
more  are  ordered  but  have  not  yet  come. 

II.  Use  of  the  Library.  The  Library  has  been  open  daily 
during  the  sessions  of  the  College,  twelve  hours  on  week-days 
and  six  hours  on  Sundays;  and  during  vacations  six  hours 
daily  except  Sundays.  It  was  found  impracticable  to  keep  an 
exact  count  of  the  number  of  readers  this  year,  but  on  the 
basis  of  the  records  of  three  months  it  is  estimated  that  the 
number  of  those  who  worked  in  the  Library  was  about  30,000, 
as  compared  with  25,727  last  year,  and  18,729  the  year  before 
last. 

The  number  of  volumes  loaned  for  outside  use  was  13,111, 
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as  compared  with  12,017  last  year,  and  7819  the  year  before 
last. 

III.  Cataloguing.  The  following  table  shows  the  number 
of  volumes  and  pamphlets  catalogued  this  year,  and  the  whole 
number  catalogued  since  the  work  was  begun  in  1912.  As  it 
was  not  found  possible  to  catalogue  many  books  other  than 
new  accessions,  the  first  column  indicates  roughly  the  number 
of  volumes  added  this  year  to  each  of  the  main  classes : 


Class 

1920- 

1912- 

1921 

1920 

Total 

Periodicals,  general  works,  etc. 

522 

8961 

9483 

Philosophy,  psychology,  ethics 

191 

2045 

2236 

Religion,  church  history,  etc. 

290 

6461 

6751 

Social  sciences,  education,  law 

962 

13166 

14128 

Philology 

491 

2633 

3124 

Natural  sciences 

456 

9631 

10087 

Technology,  agriculture,  etc. 

423 

7736 

8159 

Fine  arts 

163 

1194 

1357 

Literature 

1198 

14773 

15971 

History,  archaeology,  travel 

1141 

13162 

14303 

U.  S.  documents  (serial  set) 

3994 

3994 

Total  5837    83756    89593 

Miss  Rachel  S.  Roberts  resigned  her  position  as  first  assist- 
ant on  March  15  to  accept  a  position  in  the  Goucher  College 
Library.  The  vacancy  was  filled  on  May  16  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Miss  Dorothy  B.  Welch,  formerly  a  cataloguer  in  the 
Syracuse  University  Library,  and  more  recently  assistant  in 
the  Court  of  Appeals  Library  in  Syracuse. 

In  January,  1920,  after  the  resignation  of  Miss  Elliott  from 
the  cataloguing  staff,  it  was  hoped  that  we  might  be  able  to 
carry  forward  the  work  of  the  Library  satisfactorily  with  two 
assistants.  But  with  the  growth  of  the  College  and  the  in- 
creasing demands  made  upon  the  Library  by  the  departments 
of  instruction  this  was  found  to  be  impossible.     Books  accu- 
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mulated  in  the  cataloguing  room  waiting  their  turn  to  be  cata- 
logued, and  other  parts  of  the  service  began  to  fall  in  arrears. 
In  December,  Miss  Hazel  Carpenter,  a  graduate  of  the  Utica 
School  of  Business,  was  engaged  as  an  assistant  to  give  part 
of  her  time  to  the  Library  and  part  to  the  President's  office. 

IV.  Special  Collections.  The  Librarian  desires  to  call  at- 
tention to  several  small  special  collections  on  our  shelves,  all  of 
which  are  interesting  and  valuable,  and  worthy  of  being  car- 
ried as  far  toward  completeness  as  our  funds  will  permit.  The 
most  notable  of  these  is  the  Robinson  Library  on  the  Geog- 
raphy of  Syria  and  Palestine,  which  numbers  over  600  vol- 
umes. Edward  Robinson  of  the  Class  of  1816  was  doubtless 
the  most  distinguished  alumnus  of  the  College  in  the  field  of 
scholarship.  Eminent  as  a  Biblical  scholar  and  as  a  philolo- 
gist, he  gained  world-wide  recognition  for  his  contributions  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  the 
Sinaitic  Peninsula.  After  his  death  in  1863,  his  library  was 
purchased  for  us  by  friends  of  the  College.  It  contains,  in 
addition  to  the  apparatus  of  a  biblical  scholar,  a  collection  of 
books  in  his  own  department  of  Palestinian  geography  which 
was  probably  the  completest  in  existence  in  his  day,  outside  of 
two  or  three  of  the  great  European  libraries.  It  contains  cop- 
ies of  nearly  all  the  itineraries,  pilgrims'  narratives,  and  more 
recent  Palestinian  travels  which  Robinson  regarded  as  of  the 
first  importance  for  his  own  studies.  This  material  not  only 
illustrates  the  history  and  geography  of  Palestine  and  the 
Levant,  but  has  its  value  for  the  study  of  all  che  relations  be- 
tween east  and  west  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  military, 
economic,  and  literary.  Possessing  a  collection  so  valuable  as 
this,  the  College  feels  the  responsibility  of  extending  it  and 
keeping  it  up  to  date,  and  making  it  available  to  scholars  who 
may  have  occasion  to  use  it.  Although  the  College  has  never 
given  wide  publicity  to  the  collection,  scholars  have  from 
time  to  time  made  use  of  it,  and  have  made  acknowledgement 
of  its  value  to  them  in  their  published  works.    The  friends  of 
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the  College  who  gave  the  Robinson  Library  nearly  sixty  years 
ago  desired  to  establish  here  a  suitable  memorial  to  a  distin- 
guished alumnus.  A  comparatively  small  endowment  would 
make  this  collection  permanently  worthy  of  the  man  whose 
name  it  bears. 

Other  special  collections,  still  small  and  incomplete  for  the 
most  part,  are  the  following:  Alexander  Hamilton,  140  items, 
principally  the  gift  of  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Putnam,  that  tireless 
and  most  generous  collector  and  donor  of  Hamiltonia  of  great 
value  to  the  College;  Abraham  Lincoln,  280  items,  most  of 
which  came  also  from  Dr.  Putnam ;  John  Milton,  180  volumes, 
also  for  the  most  part  given  to  the  Library ;  and  Shakespeare, 
516  volumes.  Our  collection  on  German  dialects  is  notable; 
and  we  have  made  a  beginning  on  the  Greek  Anthology  and  on 
Thucydides. 

Joseph  D.  Ibbotson, 

Librarian. 


The  Exercises  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Ninth 
Commencement  Week 


The  general  programme  of  the  Commencement  events  was 
as  follows: 

Thursday,  June  16 

8  p.  m.  MeKinney  Prize  Debate,  in  the  Chapel. 

Friday,  June  17 

10  a.  m.  Class    Day    Exercises,    Class    of    1921,    in    the 

Chapel. 
2  p.  m.  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  Truax 

Hall. 
8:15  p.  m.     Presentation  of  one-act  plays  by  the  Charlatans, 

in  the  Soper  Gymnasium. 

11  p.  m.  Commencement   Dance,   in  the   Soper  Gymna- 

sium. 

Saturday,  June  18 
10:30  a.  m.     Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Alumni,  in 
the    Chapel.      President,    John    E.    Frost,    71. 
Vice-Presidents,  George  E.  Van  Kennen,  '86; 
Thomas  E.  Finegan,  Hon.,  '17;  Henry  D.  Hop- 
kins,  %7 .     Half  ^Century  Annalist,  Rev.  Rob- 
ert   L.    Bachman,    71.      Necrologist,    Edward 
Fitch,  '86. 
12:30  p.  m.     Reunions  of  Anniversary  Classes,  in  the  Col- 
lege Commons. 
4-6  p.  m.       Reception  by  the  President  and  Mrs.  Ferry,  in 

the  College  Library. 
7 :30  p.  m.     Clark  Prize  Exhibition,  in  the  Chapel. 

9  :30  p.  m.     Reunions  of  Societies  and  Fraternities. 

Sunday,  June  19 
10 :30  a.  m.     The  Baccalaureate  Address  by  President  Ferry, 
in  the  Chapel. 
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5  p.  m.  Memorial     Service    in     honor    of     Professor 

Brandt,  in  the  Chapel.  Addresses  by  Professors 
Arthur  S.  Hoyt,  72,  and  William  P.  Shepard, 
'92. 

Monday,  June  20 
109th  Commencement  Day 
9 :30  a.  m.  Music  before  Benedict  Hall. 

10  a.  m.  Commencement  Exercises,  with  the  Conferment 

of  Degrees. 
12 :30  p.  m.     Alumni  Luncheon,  at  the  College  Commons. 


ALUMNI  MEETING 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Alumni  was  called  to 
order  at  10:30  Saturday  morning  in  the  Chapel  by  John  E. 
Frost,  LL.D.,  71,  the  President  of  the  day.  Prayer  was  offered 
by  Rev.  Edward  W.  Abbey,  D.D.,  71.  After  some  words  of 
greeting,  and  the  transaction  of  routine  business,  the  president 
called  for  the  reading  of  the  Half-Century  Letter,  prepared  by 
the  Annalist,  Rev.  Robert  L.  Bachman,  D.D.,  71.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  Dr.  Bachman,  the  letter  was  read  by  his  classmate, 
Rev.  Daniel  A.  Ferguson,  D.D.  Dr.  Bachman  opened  his  letter 
with  a  personal  reference  to  the  group  of  southern  young  men, 
of  whom  he  was  one,  who  had,  after  service  in  the  Confederate 
army,  come  north  for  a  college  course.  He  sketched  the  col- 
lege life  of  his  day  in  vivid  fashion,  and  in  closing  addressed 
these  words  to  the  members  of  his  class,  of  whom  15  are  liv- 
ing and  six  were  present  at  the  reading  of  the  letter :  "Class- 
mates and  fellow  alumni,  my  life's  sun  is  far  down  the  western 
sky,  and  hastening  to  its  setting.  When  its  last  beam  glints 
this  old  world  through  which  I  have  plodded  many  years, 
'Say  not  good-night,  but  in  some  brighter  clime  bid  me 
good  morning'."  The  letter  was  heard  with  close  attention,  and 
a  copy  of  it  has  been  placed  in  the  Library  for  eventual  publi- 
cation.   It  was  also  printed  in  the  Clinton  Courier  of  July  6. 
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Alexander  C.  Soper,  '67,  and  Daniel  Burke,  '93,  reported  for 
the  General  Campaign  Committee  that  subscriptions  to  the 
Endowment  Fund  had  reached  $472,000,  and  that  the  raising 
of  the  balance  was  confidently  expected.  The  total  of  names 
recorded  by  the  Necrologist  for  the  year  was  60. 

President  Ferry  spoke  with  appreciation  of  the  generous 
support  which  the  Alumni  are  giving  to  the  College,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  response  to  the  appeal  for  the  Endowment 
Fund.  He  showed  a  chart  of  proposed  new  buildings,  includ- 
ing the  new  athletic  building  now  under  construction.  It  will 
contain  a  covered  hockey  rink,  and  facilities  for  indoor  base- 
ball and  football  practice,  as  well  as  a  running  track.  Other 
desired  building  projects  include  a  new  gymnasium,  a  college 
inn,  and  the  remodeling  of  the  old  gymnasium  as  a  dormitory. 

Hon.  Warren  I.  Lee,  '99,  the  retiring  Alumni  Trustee,  made 
the  annual  report  from  the  Board,  in  which  he  outlined  the 
difficulties  which  had  been  encountered  in  getting  state  aid  for 
the  proposed  improvement  of  the  College  Hill  road.  His  re- 
port was  one  6f  progress.  In  conclusion  he  expressed  his 
pleasure  at  having  been  permitted  to  represent  the  Alumni  on 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Alumni  called 
attention  to  the  method  now  in  use  of  sending  special  commu- 
nications to  the  Alumni  by  inserting  them  in  the  numbers  of 
the  Bulletin.  Reference  was  made  to  the  improved  facilities  in 
the  President's  Office  for  handling  and  preserving  Alumni 
records,  and  especially  to  the  desirability  of  sending  to  the 
office  facts  needed  for  the  Necrologist's  report. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Alumni  Council,  that  its  mem- 
bership be  increased  from  24  to  27,  was  adopted.  The  Council 
further  asked  that  approval  be  given  to  its  view  that  the  Prize 
Speaking,  Prize  Debate  and  Clark  Prize  contests  be  held  as  in 
former  years,  in  the  Stone  Church,  and  it  was  voted  to  endorse 
this  request.  The  following  were  elected  members  of  the 
Council  for  three  years:  Merwyn  H.  Nellis,  '06;  Leet  Bissell, 
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'14;  John  E.  Johnston,  '01;  Leo  O.  Coupe,  '10;  Grover  C. 
Clark,  '07;  Paul  B.  Williams,  '08;  Edward  K.  Parmelee,  19; 
Charles  B.  Sullivan,  '05 ;  Frank  M.  Smith,  '84 ;  also  for  a  term 
of  one  year,  T.  Bartle  Gorman,  '20;  and  for  two  years,  W. 
Arthur  Campbell,  '21.  Officers  of  the  Society  of  Alumni  for 
the  year  1921-1922,  were  elected  as  follows :  President,  Rev. 
M.  Woolsey  Stryker,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  72;  Vice-Presidents,  Rev. 
Henry  White,  '98;  Rev.  Orville  T.  Fletcher,  '92;  LeRoy  B. 
Sherman,  M.D.,  '84;  Recording  Secretary,  Prof.  William  H. 
Squires,  '88;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Prof.  William  P. 
Shepard,  '92;  Necrologist,  Prof.  Edward  Fitch,  '86;  Half- 
Century  Annalist,  Asa  Gardner  Benedict,  72 ;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Prof.  Fitch,  President  Ferry,  Professors  Squires,  Ib- 
botson,  and  Shepard. 

Professor  J.  D.  Ibbotson,  '90,  who  is  collaborating  with  Hon. 
S.  N.  D.  North,  '69,  in  the  preparation  of  the  Documentary 
History  of  the  College,  reported  that  while  there  had  been 
unforeseen  delays  in  gathering  and  digesting  the  material,  good 
progress  had  been  made,  and  that  a  definite  announcement  of 
publication,  with  a  subscription  blank,  would  be  sent  out  in 
some  number  of  the  Bulletin  for  the  year  1921-1922.  The 
meeting  was  concluded  with  prayer  by  Rev.  S.  Hawley 
Adams,  D.D.,  '63. 


The  program  of  the  Commencement  Exercises,  the  one  hun- 
dred and  ninth  in  the  history  of  the  College,  was  as  follows : 

Music 
Prayer 

Ex-President  M.  Woolsey  Stryker,  D.D.,  L.H.D.,  LL.D. 

Salutatory  Oration  Allen  Eaton  Throop 

Head  Prize  Oration  Joseph  Brown  Rodgers 

Alexander  Hamilton,  the  Celt 

Music 

Kirkland  Prize  Oration  William  Morrison  Griffith 

Religion  and  Nationalism  of  Israel 
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The  Award  of  the  Prizes  and  Honors  of  the  the  Year 
Valedictory  Oration  Franklin  Clark  Fry- 

Music 
Intermission  of  fifteen  minutes 
Music 
The  Conferment  of  Degrees  in  Course 
The  Conferment  of  Honorary  Degrees 

The  Benediction  Rev.  Frank  Morey  Weston,  D.D. 

Music:  "Carissima" 

College  procession  to  Commons  Hall 


The  candidates  for  degrees  were  presented  by  Dean  Saun- 
ders. Bachelors'  degrees  were  conferred  on  sixty-four  men, 
as  follows : 


BACHELOR 
Henry  Oakland  Barber 
Norman   Macdonald   Barron 
Harry  Bartlett 
Ralph  Robinson  Bodle 
William  Conrad  Bolenius 
John  Henry  Burke 
Wallace  Arthur  Campbell,  3>BK 
Leander  Fisher  Chadeayne 
Anthur  Bailey  Clark 
Paul  Talbot  Coonradt 
Henry  Francis  Coupe,  Jr. 
Roy  Wilson  Cowan 
Ruel  Edgar  Daniels 
Leon  Appenzeller  Davison 
Edmund  Randolph  Finegan 
Elliott  Randall  Fisk 
John  Birchman  Flynn 
William  Henry  Forshay,  $>BK 
Franklin  Clark  Fry,  <i>BK 
Raymond  Gapp,  «t>BK 
William  Morrison  Griffith 
Monteith  Harper 
Howard  Wilber  Hart 
John  Emmanuel  Holler 


OF  ARTS 

Henry  Underwood  Hopkins,  ^>BK 

Harold  Goodale  Hutchens 

Daniel  Radnor  Jennings 

Albert  Louis  Kaiser,  3>BK 

Grant  Keehn,  <t>BK 

William  Theodore  King,  <i>BK 

Rocco  Anthony  Lopardo,  <t>BK 

John  Gordon  McKenzie 

William  Wayne  McVay 

Joseph  Ward  Maier 

Angell  Mathewson 

George  Elliott  May,  <£BK 

Samuel  Raymond  Moffat 

Walter  Howard  Parker 

Theodore  Coutant  Paton 

Charles  Nathan  Pendleton 

Clarence  Giles  Pickard 

Luther  Leroy  Pierce,  <£BK 

Pirnie  Pritchard 

William  Lewis  Pritchett,  Jr. 

John  Gilbert  Reid 

Joseph  Brown  Rodgers,  «i>BK 

Carleton  Dudley  Schwartz 

Charles  Hunneman  Seaver 
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James  Thompson  William  Albert  Wettel,  4>BK 

Allen  Eaton  Throop,  3>BK  G.  Paul  Whitbeck 

Arthur  Frederick  Tower  Robert  Irving  Williams 

John  Dehn  VanKennen  John  Wright 

John  Van  Norden  William  Niver  Wynkoop 

BACHELOR  OF   PHILOSOPHY 
Paul  Ludovic  Ballot 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
Walter  Russell  Barry  James  Bernard  Lawler 

Allen  Wardwell  Hawkins  Robert  Owen  Sinclair 

Horace  Bertram  Weller,  <I>BK 


In  conferring  the  honorary  degrees,  President  Ferry  charac- 
terized the  candidates  thus : 

Doctor  of  Divinity — "Frank  Morey  Weston,  Alumnus  of 
Hamilton  in  1900  and  of  Auburn  in  1903,  pastor  of  the 
Brighton  Presbyterian  Church  in  Rochester  since  1907,  active 
in  the  councils  of  the  church,  spiritual  adviser  at  many  an 
army  camp  at  home  and  overseas  in  the  Great  War,  trusted 
participant  in  all  civic  affairs  and  welcome  leader  of  young 
men  everywhere,  effective  preacher  from  whose  pulpit  goes 
out  a  message  carrying  far  among  the  people." 

Doctor  of  Letters — "George  Alder  Blumer,  born  in  Eng- 
land, student  in  many  universities  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, doctor  of  medicine  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1879,  physician  of  wide  renown,  superintendent  of  the  Utica 
State  Hospital  from  1886  to  1899  and  since  physician-in-chief 
and  superintendent  of  the  Butler  Hospital  in  Providence,  au- 
thority in  psychiatry,  recognized  wherever  the  diseases  of  the 
mind  are  studied,  honored  member  of  learned  societies  in  many 
countries,  author  of  many  published  articles  of  research  in 
science  which  are  not  without  the  charm  of  literature." 

Doctor  of  Letters — "William  McLaren  Bristol,  you  and 
your  brother,  George  Prentiss  Bristol,  whom  you  have  the 
honor  and  title  to  represent  on  this  occasion,  possess  an  inheri- 
tance of  long  and  intimate  connection  with  Hamilton  College. 
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Your  great,  great  uncle,  Eli  Bristoll  and  his  brother,  your 
great  grandfather,  Joel  Bristoll,  were  among  the  seven  signers 
of  the  original  petition  of  November  12,  1792,  for  the  charter 
of  the  Academy;  the  former  was  a  member  with  Alexander 
Hamilton  in  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Academy  and  the  lat- 
ter was  a  trustee  of  the  College  from  its  foundation  in  1812 
to  1827.  Your  grandfather,  George  Bristol,  valedictorian  of 
the  Class  of  1815,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. Your  father,  Henry  Piatt  Bristol,  valedictorian  of  the 
Class  of  1846,  served  for  a  time  as  a  tutor  in  the  College  and 
for  many  years  as  the  head  of  the  preparatory  department. 
Faithful  to  this  noble  tradition,  you  have  long  served  as  a 
trustee,  while  your  brother,  Phi  Beta  Kappa  of  1876,  was  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  the  College  from  1882  to  1888  and  has  been 
the  bearer  of  the  Hamilton  faith  in  that  ancient  language  and 
literature  in  partibus  since. 

"A  scholar  of  rare  culture,  author  whose  work  contributes 
understanding  and  inspiration  to  the  tasks  of  teacher  and 
pupil,  accepted  leader  in  all  that  concerns  the  relation  of  the 
school  to  the  college,  for  more  than  thirty  years  eminent  as 
professor  and  administrator  inCornell  University,  most  trusted 
of  counsellors  to  his  Alma  Mater  in  every  time  of  need,  George 
Prentiss  Bristol  has  long  been  worthy  of  the  honor  which  the 
College  now  bestows. 

"By  the  authority  committed  to  me  I  confer  on  him  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Letters  and  declare  him  entitled  to  all  the 
rights,  honors,  and  privileges  pertaining  to  that  degree.  And 
to  you  I  hand  this  diploma  and  this  hood  and  commission  you 
to  convey  them  to  him  with  the  lasting  love  of  Hamilton  Col- 
lege." 

Doctor  of  Laws — "George  Earl  Dunham,  son  of  a  pastor, 
honored  alumnus  of  this  College  and  long  beloved  in  many  a 
community  in  this  section  of  the  State,  yourself  a  graduate  of 
Hamilton  in  1879,  master  of  arts  in  1880,  trustee  of  the  Col- 
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lege  since  1891,  for  many  years  Clerk  of  the  Board  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee,  now  in  your  fourth  decade  as 
editor  of  the  Utica  Daily  Press,  selected  for  manifold  posi- 
tions of  distinction  and  trust  in  city  and  state,  famous  and 
amazingly  effective  instructor  of  the  foreigner  seeking  natu- 
ralization in  our  land,  through  your  pen  in  the  columns  of  the 
Press  a  teacher  of  all  who  read,  kindly  friend  to  all  men, 
whose  counsel  couched  in  quaint  philosophy  ever  proves  you  to 
be  one  of  earth's  wisest  and  foest,  whom  Alma  Mater,  eager  but 
unable  amply  to  reward  for  your  great  service,  claims  with 
grateful  pride  the  right  to  decorate  once  again  her  son." 


LATIN  SALUTATORY  ADDRESS,  CLASS  OF  1921 
by  Allen  Eaton  Throop 

Credite  mihi,  vero  cum  tremulis  genibus  hie  sto.  Sed  Deus  id 
vult,  et  fortes  Fortuna  iuvat:  ideo  incipio.  Et  ego,  imperitus 
indoctusque,  vos,  qui  experti  doctique  estis,  pro  classi  millesima 
nongentesima  vicesima  prima,  vos  saluto. 

O  Praeses,  prime  inter  omnes,  cuius  cursus  in  hoc  collegio 
cum  nostra  classi  incepit,  semper  praesidium  fidele  et  dulce 
decus  nostrum,  te  saluto. 

O  Curatores,  qui  nobiscum  in  honore  almam  matrem  habetis, 
qui  in  tempus  f uturum  collegium  maius  construetis,  viri 
magnae  auctoritatis  imperique  magni,  vos  saluto. 

O  Professores,  sapientissimi  et  severi  ad  nos  stupidos,  per 
vias  rectas  augus'tasque,  vias  autem  saepe  dolorosas  et  difficiles 
nos  duxistis;  sed  usque  studere  amor  nostri  collegi  nos  iussit, 
et  semper  diximus,  "Dum  vita  est,  spes  est".  Postquam  ex 
hoc  loco  in  mundum  exierimus,  fructum  vestri  consili 
capiemus.     Itaque  vobis  gratias  agimus  et  vos  salutamus. 

O  Alumni,  filii  matris  ipsius  carissimae,  nostri  fratres 
seniores,  qui  in  loca  periculosa  remotaque  iter  fecistis,  qui  in 
hunc  summum  collem  laeti  rediistis,  vos  saluto. 

Parentes  benigni,  qui  pecuniam  nobis  frugaliter  per  annos 
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quattuor  donavistis,  qui  hos  luxuriosos  annos  nunc  finitos  esse 
gaudetis,  vos  saluto. 

Amici  egregii,  quod  vos  adestis,  id  nobis  iucundissimum  est. 
Orate  pro  nobis,  in  mundum  frigidum  ituris.  « 

Fratres  in  classi,  salvete.  "Sumus  omnes  viri  coniunctim.,> 
Ex  fratribus  quidam  absunt,  qui  antea  collegium  reliquerunt 
ut  famam  aliter  peterent.  "De  gustibus  non  disputandum." 
Nos  qui  adsumus,  venimus,  vidimus,  vicimus.  "Gaudeamus 
igitur."  Sed  hie  unam  tristitiam  gravem  experti  sumus.  Per- 
didimus  in  bello  unum  fratrem;  ei  sit  honor  et  omnis  gloria. 
Hodie  relinquimus  domum  matris  amatae.  Dum  vivimus,  ea 
digni  simus. 

Patientia  omnium  vestrum  mirabilis  visu  est;  ergo  vobis. 
gratiam  habeo.    Alius  venit.    Valete  et  plaudite ! 


DR.  BRANDT,  THE  SCHOLAR 
by  William  P.  Shepard 
It  is  now  nearly  thirty-two  years  since,  an  undergraduate  in 
this  college,  I  began  a  student's  acquaintance  with  the  man 
we  mourn  today.  Recognizing  early  his  efficiency  as  a  teacher 
and  his  gifted  character,  in  which  many  strains  of  loyalty, 
modesty  and  devotion  to  his  pupils  combined  to  make  not  only 
a  scholar  but  a  man,  my  acquaintance  gradually  deepened  to 
that  of  disciple  and  friend.  After  my  graduation,  I  had  the 
benefit  of  his  personal  instruction  in  linguistics  for  a  year.  And 
it  was  owing  to  his  encouragement  and  advice  that  I  deter- 
mined to  continue  those  studies  in  his  native  land  and  from  the 
lips  of  scholars  who  were  his  friends  and  associates.  Since  my 
return  from  those  wander-years,  my  intercourse  with  him,  as 
colleague  and  as  friend,  has  been  unbroken,  maintaining  itself 
with  increasing  vigor  and  affection,  without  an  unkindly 
thougrit  or  deed.  How  much  that  intercourse  and  that 
friendship  have  meant  to  me,  I  shall  not  presume  now  to  tell. 
Enough  to  say  that  I  deem  it  no  slight  honor  to  be  called  to 
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help  in  commemorating  the  scholar,  teacher  and  friend  who 
has  gone  from  us.  Another  who  knew  Professor  Brandt 
longer  than  I,  his  classmate  and  my  old  teacher,  Dr.  Hoyt,  will 
speak  of  his  personality.  What  I  shall  endeavor  to  do,  im- 
perfectly and  with  much  diffidence,  is  to  form  an  estimate  of 
Brandt,  the  Scholar.  What  did  his  life,  his  work,  his  teaching 
mean?  Of  what  significance  are  they?  And  in  order  to  esti- 
mate these  at  their  just  worth,  I  purpose  to  consider  his  career 
as  a  scholar  in  a  three-fold  aspect :  First,  his  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  development  of  the  science  of  language ;  next,  his 
position  in  the  growth  of  language  teaching  in  this  country; 
and  lastly,  the  value  of  his  scholarly  work  here  in  this  college. 
I  venture  to  think  that  in  each  of  these  fields  the  significance 
of  his  life-work  has  not  yet  been  fully  appreciated. 

It  may  be  well  first  to  recapitulate  the  chief  facts  of  his 
career.  Born  at  Vilsen,  in  Hanover,  of  a  family  which  never 
fully  reconciled  itself  to  the  Prussian  domination  of  that 
ancient  kingdom,  Herman  Carl  George  Brandt  received  his 
first  training  in  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  town.  In  1867, 
soon  after  the  extinction  of  Hanoverian  independence,  he  came 
to  this  country  and  in  1868  entered  Hamilton  College,  whence 
he  graduated  in  1872  with  the  rank  of  salutatorian.  The  year 
1872-73  he  spent  in  language  study  at  Goettingen,  under  such 
masters  as  Benfey  and  the  Muellers.  Here  he  first  came  into 
contact  with  the  young  philologists  of  Germany,  with  whom  in 
after  years  he  was  so  closely  associated  and  whose  principles 
he  so  valiantly  upheld  in  the  United  States.  After  a  brief 
interlude  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  he  (began  his 
proper  life-work  as  instructor  in  modern  languages  in  this 
college.  Then  in  1876  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
original  teaching  staff  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  most 
remarkable  band  of  scholars  ever  assembled  in  this  country. 
Here  Professor  Brandt  organized  the  graduate  courses  in  ad- 
vanced German,  and  for  six  years  directed  the  instruction  of 
that  department,  with  the  greatest  success.    In  1882,  the  Mun- 
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son  Chair  of  Modern  Languages  having  just  been  established 
here,  he  hearkened  to  the  call  of  his  Alma  Mater,  first  being 
granted  leave  of  absence  for  eighteen  months.  These  he 
occupied  with  study  in  Strassburg  and  Freiburg,  and  during 
this  period  came  again  into  intimate  relations  with  the  leaders 
of  language  studies  in  Germany.  Returning  then  to  the  Hill, 
in  November,  1883,  he  organized  and  established  firmly  his 
department.  Since  then  he  never  varied  in  his  allegiance  to 
his  college,  though  other  institutions  often  tried  to  tempt  him 
away  with  offers  of  larger  salary  and  wider  influence.  To  my 
certain  knowledge,  he  refused  most  alluring  offers  from  the 
Universities  of  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania.  He  revisited 
Europe  frequently,  though  never  for  long  periods.  While  yet 
at  Johns  Hopkins,  he  had  begun  his  work  as  a  productive 
scholar  by  a  paper  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Phi- 
lology, of  which  I  shall  have  more  to  say  presently.  Reviews 
and  short  articles  by  him  appeared  for  many  years  in  such 
publications  as  The  Nation,  the  London  Academy,  the  Athe- 
naeum, Notes  and  Queries,  Modern  Language  Notes,  all 
marked  by  the  same  qualities  of  honesty  of  expression,  wide 
knowledge  and  unflinching  devotion  to  scientific  truth.  In  1880 
he  published  his  first  textbook,  a  critical  edition  of  Lessing's 
Nathan  der  Weise.  In  1884  appeared  his  most  important 
work,  the  German  Grammar  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges, 
which  at  once  became  justly  popular  and  went  through  sev- 
eral editions.  His  German  Reader  appeared  in  1889,  his  edi- 
tion of  Lessing's  Prose  in  1891,  his  German  Science  Reader  in 
1897.  The  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  large- 
ly to  his  German-English  Dictionary,  a  work  that  would  have 
rounded  out  his  career  worthily,  but  which,  owing  to  condi- 
tions arising  from  the  World  War,  has  not  yet  been  published. 
And  so,  in  the  midst  of  these  fruitful  activities,  devoted  to  the 
end  to  his  classes  and  his  studies,  death  overtook  him  in  his 
home  on  this  hillside  last  December.     Let  me  now  consider 
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somewhat  more  closely  the  significance  of  his  published  work 
and  his  teaching. 

Those  years  of  the  70's  and  early  80's,  the  Lehrjahre  of 
Professor  Brandt,  were  fruitful  and  heroic  years  in  the  history 
of  the  science  of  linguistics.  The  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  had  witnessed  the  great  discoveries  of  Sanskrit  and 
Gothic;  the  relationships  between  the  different  Indo-European 
languages  had  been  traced ;  much  had  been  done,  thanks  espec- 
ially to  the  romantic  impulse  so  strong  then,  to  widen  interest 
and  promote  investigation  in  language  study.  But  down  to 
1870  the  physiological  and  psychological  interpretation  of  the 
phenomena  of  speech,  especially  of  its  historic  phases,  re- 
mained a  field  given  over  too  much  to  mystic  guesses  and  hap- 
hazard theory.  In  that  decade,  1870-80,  a  new  school  of  phi- 
lologists, the  so-called  'Young  Grammarians',  arose,  who 
sought  by  a  severer  method  and  more  exact  principles  to  place 
linguistics  on  a  level  with  the  other  sciences.  More  especially 
they  demanded  that  in  linguistics  as  in  physics  and  chemistry 
the  reign  of  law  should  be  recognized.  Thanks  to  the  efforts 
of  such  scholars  as  Brugmann,  Osthoff,  Paul  and  Sievers  in 
Germany,  Gaston  Paris  and  Breal  in  France,  Sweet  and  Mur- 
ray in  England,  Ascoli  in  Italy,  the  science  of  language  then 
became  a  real  science,  with  a  fixed  method,  established  laws, 
and  definite  principles,  based  on  well-known  physiological  and 
psychological  processes.  Caprice,  instability,  guesswork,  were 
banished.  Another,  and  not  the  least,  of  those  sciences  which 
concern  human  activities,  had  fallen  into  line  with  its  sister 
studies.  'Around  the  ancient  track  marched,  rank  on  rank, 
the  army  of  unalterable  law/ 

Now  Dr.  Brandt  was  the  contemporary,  the  pupil,  the 
friend,  of  those  Young  Grammarians  who  so  revolutionized 
the  traditional  methods  in  philology.  He  early  became  a  con- 
vinced adherent  of  the  school,  adopted  its  methods  and  de- 
fended its  results.    He  made  himself,  so  to  speak,  the  interpre- 
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ter  of  the  Young  Grammarians  in  this  country.  In  1876,  when 
Brandt  began  his  scholar's  career  at  Johns  Hopkins  as  the 
Young  Grammarian  of  America,  our  country  had  produced 
but  one  first-class  linguistic  scholar,  the  late  W.  D.  Whitney  of 
Yale.  Our  teachers  were  just  beginning  to  see  the  importance 
of  the  new  discipline  and  the  new  results.  Professor  Brandt, 
in  his  reviews  and  articles,  exposed  these  methods  and  these 
results  clearly  and  firmly;  he  embodied  them  in  his  German 
Grammar.  That  they  are  now  accepted  as  the  assured  basis 
of  all  research  and  of  all  teaching  of  linguistics  in  America  is 
due  in  no  small  degree  to  his  example  and  to  his  published 
work.  So  long,  then,  as  scientific  methods  prevail  in  American 
linguistics,  so  long  will  his  name  be  honored  and  his  memory 
revered. 

One  of  Professor  Brandt's  earliest  writings  is  in  this  re- 
spect very  significant.  In  1880,  in  the  second  number  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Philology,  he  published  a  paper  entitled 
'On  Recent  Investigations  of  Grimm's  Law'.  He  began  this 
article  by  a  clear  and  emphatic  statement  of  the  method  and 
doctrine  of  the  Young  Grammarians,  the  earliest  exposition  of 
those  principles  in  America.  Let  me  quote  a  few  passages 
from  this  paper,  to  show  how  clearly  he  comprehended  and 
how  vigorously  he  defended  the  doctrines  on  which  all  'subse- 
quent research  in  language  has  been  based.  They'  (the  new 
school),  says  he,  'hold  that  to  understand  prehistoric  speech 
forms,  we  must  start  with  historical  and  living  ones ;  that 
phonetic  laws  are  as  free  from  exceptions  as  physical  and 
chemical  laws ;  that  physiological  and  psychological  processes 
must  be  kept  strictly  apart.  .  .  .  For  letter  comparison  is  sub- 
stituted sound  comparison,  pronunciation  for  orthography,  the 
things  symbolized  for  the  symbol.'  Could  any  statement  be 
more  definite,  more  exact?  And  all  who  knew  him  and  his 
classroom  methods  here  will  agree  with  me  that  clearness  and 
exactness  were  the  qualities  which  most  illuminated  his  teach- 
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ing.  Again,  toward  the  end  of  this  same  paper,  he  reiterates : 
'The  phonetic  laws  must  and  can  be  applied  as  strictly  as  phys- 
ical laws,  if  they  are  laws  at  all*.  Such  doctrine  was  new  in 
those  days,  it  was  revolutionary;  it  is  a  commonplace  now. 
That  those  principles  have  become  the  ordinary  basis  of  all 
linguistic  science  is  due  to  the  Young  Grammarians,  of  whom 
Professor  Brandt  was  for  many  years  the  leading  representa- 
tive in  this  country.  And  therein  lies,  it  seems  to  me,  his  chief 
significance  as  a  scholar  and  a  teacher. 

In  all  his  later  work  we  find  him  faithful  to  these  princi- 
ples, expounding  them  clearly,  defending  them  with  new  and 
cogent  arguments.  His  Grammar,  apart  from  being  a  com- 
prehensive exposition  of  the  facts  of  the  language,  contains 
also,  in  the  second  part,  a  complete  summary  of  the  results  of 
modern  philological  research  in  German.  In  completeness, 
accuracy  and  clearness,  it  has  never  been  surpassed.  What 
was  more  important  at  the  time,  it  adopted  fully  the  methods 
of  the  Young  Grammarians,  notably  in  its  remarkably  full 
phonetic  analysis  of  German  sounds,  its  historical  system  of 
inflection,  and  its  strictness  in  exposing  and  interpreting  the 
laws  of  sound  change  and  analogy.  The  work  was  at  once 
recognized  as  the  most  scientific  German  grammar  that  had  yet 
appeared  in  English.  It  was  quoted  as  an  authority  by  univer- 
sity professors  in  Germany.  In  this  country  it  was  a  mighty 
factor  in  contributing  to  the  diffusion  of  sound  methods  in 
language  teaching.  Its  effect  on  the  average  student  may  be 
best  illustrated  by  a  remark  found  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  in 
a  review  of  the  first  edition:  'The  student,'  says  the  reviewer, 
'must  expect  no  Pullman  cars  on  this  line,  but  if  he  sticks  to 
the  road,  he  will  undoubtedly  reach  his  journey's  end  in  a  very 
athletic  condition.'  That,  I  suppose,  will  be  about  the  verdict 
of  the  thousands  of  students,  here  and  elsewhere,  who  received 
their  training  in  German  through  the  medium  of  Brandt's 
Grammar. 
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The  same  qualities  of  exactness,  clearness  and  devotion  to 
scientific  truth  and  scientific  methods  distinguish  all  of  Dr. 
Brandt's  works,  his  editions  of  Lessing,  his  Readers,  his  fin- 
ished but  unpublished  dictionary.  The  latter  was  a  monumen- 
tal undertaking,  one  that,  by  the  testimony  of  all  who  have  seen 
it,  would  have  been  the  definitive  German-English  lexicon.  Its 
word-stock  was  abundant,  its  etymologies  were  rigorously  con- 
trolled, its  definitions  concise  and  exact.  Professor  Brandt 
possessed  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  qualities  necessary  to  a 
good  lexicographer:  unwearied  patience,  great  powers  of  dis- 
crimination and  classification,  capacity  for  taking  infinite  pains. 
His  abundant  and  varied  readings  in  both  German  and  Eng- 
lish literature  enabled  him  to  collect  a  large  and  original  stock 
of  examples.  So  he  composed  a  work  at  once  extensive,  accu- 
rate and  'understanded  of  the  people',  while  observing  scru- 
pulously the  rules  of  historical  linguistics.  Erudition  was  with 
him,  as  it  always  is  with  true  scholars,  not  the  object,  but  the 
instrument.  He  used  it,  in  both  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  to 
complete  the  idea  of  living  usage,  an  idea  which  is  ordinarily 
too  restricted.  Thus  the  Grammar  and  the  Dictionary  supple- 
ment each  other.  It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  every  friend  and 
student  of  Professor  Brandt  that  the  results  of  this  quarter 
century  of  labor  will  not  be  lost. 

But  what  Professor  Brandt  did  to  promote  the  scientific 
study  of  the  modern  languages  in  America  cannot  be  estimated 
by  his  published  work  alone.  He  was  first  and  foremost  a 
teacher,  nor  was  his  influence  as  a  teacher  confined  to  Hamil- 
ton College.  Before  1880  it  must  be  confessed  that  American 
colleges  treated  modern  languages  in  a  stepmotherly  fashion. 
One  or  two  terms  of  study,  given  by  some  stray  German  or 
Frenchman,  or  by  an  American  tutor  as  a  side  issue,  were  all 
the  instruction  offered  in  those  subjects.  Of  course,  there 
were  exceptions :  Ticknor  and  Lowell  at  Harvard,  Whitney  at 
Yale,  Scheie  de  Vere  at  Virginia,  Marsh  at  Lafayette,  had 
organized  courses  and  given  instruction  of  lasting  worth.    But 
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as  a  rule  the  modern  language  departments  were  unorganized, 
their  disciplines  despised,  their  cultural  values  neglected.  The 
great  change  in  the  status  of  these  studies  is  due  especially  to 
the  efforts  of  the  younger  scholars  of  the  80's,  of  whom  Pro- 
fessor Brandt  was  a  leader.  He  helped,  in  1884,  to  organize 
the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America,  and  was  for 
many  years  a  member  of  its  executive  council  as  well  as  a  con- 
stant attendant  at  its  meetings.  In  university  convocations  and 
teachers'  meetings  he  was  always  active.  He  was,  besides,  a 
member  of  the  American  Philological  Association  since  1876,  a 
charter  member  of  the  American  Dialect  Society  and  the 
American  Folklore  Society,  and  for  many  years  a  leader  in  the 
Simplified  Spelling  Board.  In  the  latter  subject  he  always 
took  a  deep  interest.  This  will  suffice,  I  think,  to  show  the  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  Dr.  Brandt's  scholarly  activities.  Withal 
he  was  no  dry  as  dust  pedant.  Art  and  literature  in  all  coun- 
tries attracted  him  intensely,  and  he  followed  the  latest  devel- 
opments in  the  French  novel  or  in  English  poetry  with  as  close 
an  interest  as  he  did  a  new  theory  of  ablaut  or  accentuation. 

But  Professor  Brandt's  deepest  devotion  was  to  the  college 
that  he  loved.  Since  he  came  here  as  professor  of  modern  lan- 
guages in  1883,  his  class-room  work  was  uninterrupted.  His 
standard  of  instruction  was  high.  Never  sparing  himself,  he 
demanded  from  the  student  a  similar  zeal ;  and  the  call  was 
rarely  unheeded.  His  wide  and  sound  knowledge,  his  sympa- 
thy with  all  cultural  activities,  his  understanding,  his  modesty, 
his  humor,  these  are  some  of  the  traits  which  have  endeared 
him  to  nine  generations  of  Hamilton  students.  And  the  most 
enduring  monument  of  this  learned  and  modest  scholar  must 
be  sought  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  pupils  and  friends. 
Yet  his  influence  on  the  college  can  be  seen  in  other  ways.  As 
chairman  of  the  faculty  committee  on  studies,  from  1885  to 
1896,  he  took  the  lead  in  the  work  of  broadening  and  enriching 
the  curriculum.  It  was  largely  by  his  efforts  that  a  Latin- 
Scientific  course  was  established  in  1893,  when  for  the  first 
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time  the  modern  languages  were  recognized  as  an  equal  and 
necessary  part  of  the  entrance  requirements.  His  influence 
became  with  the  years  more  and  more  felt.  All  the  important 
changes  that  have  been  made  of  late  and  that  have  so  deeply 
affected  the  character  of  the  college,  were  made  by  his 
counsel  and  under  his  stimulating  initiative.  Entrance 
requirements,  degrees  offered,  arrangement  of  courses, 
group  system,  the  library  and  its  development,  honors 
and  the  honor  system,  all  these  important  features  of  our  col- 
lege organization  bear  the  impress  of  Brandt's  mind,  owe  much 
to  his  guiding  thought.  What  he  was  to  his  colleagues  on  the 
faculty  belongs  rather  to  the  man  than  to  the  scholar,  and  I 
shall  leave  this  estimate  of  his  personality  to  one  who  knew 
him  in  that  intimate  association  before  I  did. 

In  March,  1889,  Professor  Brandt  contributed  to  the  Ham- 
ilton Literary  Monthly  an  article  on  The  Scholar  for  a  series 
entitled  'What  Shall  the  Graduate  Do?'  Therein  he  distin- 
guished the  essential  features  of  the  scholar  as  follows:  1, 
Thorough  preparation  for  his  calling.  2,  Love  of  learning  for 
its  own  sake  without  expecting  great  emoluments.  3,  Apti- 
tude for  imparting  knowledge  as  well  as  for  acquiring  it  and 
extending  its  bounds.  I  doubt  if  with  his  innate  modesty  he 
was  thinking  of  himself  and  his  career  when  he  wrote  those 
words,  but  all  will  recognize  how  well  he  exemplified  those 
traits.  His  preparation  for  his  calling  was  sound,  thorough, 
unceasing  till  the  day  of  his  death.  He  loved  learning,  he 
loved  words  and  their  ways  with  a  single-hearted  devotion 
that  took  no  thought  of  wordly  rewards.  He  not  only  ex- 
tended the  bounds  of  knowledge  by  unceasing  research,  but  he 
possessed  an  aptitude  for  imparting  the  results  which  few 
teachers  have  enjoyed.  So  he  was,  since  Peters'  death,  the 
supreme  exemplar  of  Hamilton  scholarship,  and  so  his  mem- 
ory will  endure.  It  is  not  always  easy  or  comfortable  to  be  a 
productive  scholar  in  a  small  college.  So  much  time  and  energy 
are  necessarily  given  to  class-room  duties  that  not  much  is  left 
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for  resarch  and  publication.  I  remember  how  deeply  I  was 
impressed,  many  years  ago,  by  a  conversation  with  the  late 
Professor  Oren  Root,  2d.  He  compared  the  attainments  and 
the  fame  of  Marcus  Catlin  and  his  own  father  with  those  of 
Asa  Gray.  All  three  were  born,  said  he,  among  the  hills  of 
Oneida  County;  all  three  had  their  early  training  here,  all 
three  received  calls  to  teach  in  Hamilton  College.  Gray  de- 
clined his,  and  went  forth  to  a  wider  sphere  to  become  the 
most  illustrious  botanist  of  his  generation,  the  friend  of 
Hooker  and  Darwin,  and  the  chief  upholder  of  the  theory  of 
evolution  in  America.  His  fame  is  world-wide.  Root  and 
Catlin  stayed  here,  to  be  teachers  in  Hamilton.  Their  genius 
and  their  scientific  attainments  were  not  inferior  to  Gray's,  but 
the  'res  angusta  domi',  the  daily  round  of  class-room  duties 
prevented  the  full  flowering  of  their  abilities.  They  had  not 
the  leisure  to  extend  the  bounds  of  knowledge.  Their  fame  is 
narrower  than  Gray's,  but  who  shall  say  that  it  will  not  endure 
as  long?  Professor  Brandt  lived  in  a  happier  time  than  Root 
and  Catlin,  and  was  able,  unlike  them,  to  produce  as  well  as  to 
impart.  He  was  first  of  all  devoted  to  his  work  as  a  teacher. 
But  he  found  opportunity,  by  the  strictest  economy  of  his 
leisure  hours,  to  do  original  scholarly  work.  He  extended  the 
bounds  of  his  beloved  science,  and  for  that  reason  his  renown 
will  endure,  not  only  in  the  intimate  circle  of  his  friends,  col- 
leagues and  pupils,  but  wherever  the  science  of  language  is 
cherished  and  cultivated.     His  fame  is  broad  and  deep. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  that  I  must  say  a  word  in  regard  to 
Professor  Brandt's  bearing  in  these  latter  years  of  strife,  a 
hearing  which  is,  I  think,  characteristic  of  the  true  scholar 
everywhere.  His  scholarship  was  neither  limited  nor  parochial. 
He  loved  his  native  land,  as  he  did  his  adopted  country,  but  his 
devotion  to  the  truth  was  greater  still.  He  professed  absolutely 
the  doctrine  that  science  has  no  other  object  than  the  truth.  He 
rield  that  chairs  of  instruction  are  never  rostra  for  propaganda, 
that  to  attack  or  defend  a  nation  or  a  political  policy  from  them 
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debases  them.  Common  studies,  he  thought,  pursued  in  the 
same  spirit  in  all  civilized  countries,  form,  above  diverse  and 
often  hostile  nationalities,  a  larger  fatherland,  the  republic  of 
letters  and  of  science,  a  country  which  no  war  sullies,  Which  no 
conqueror  threatens,  in  which  the  soul  of  man  may  find  a 
refuge  and  a  unity  denied  him  elsewhere.  Holding  these  doc- 
trines as  he  did,  and  never  hesitating  in  his  allegiance  to  the 
land  he  had  made  his  own,  it  is  small  wonder  that  he  was  able 
in  the  midst  of  wars  to  keep  a  sound  judgment  and  an  un- 
spoiled heart.  Even  when  the  great  guns  opened  over  Belgium 
and  the  old  world  of  international  scholarship  had  fallen  in 
ruins,  Professor  Brandt  kept  his  faith  in  his  ideals.  He  would 
never. have  lent  his  scholarship,  as  the  notorious  93  did,  to  the 
defense  of  militarism.  Thanks  to  him  and  to  his  equally  mod- 
est and  loyal  bearing,  Hamilton  College  was  able  to  traverse 
those  years  of  stress  without  the  internal  dissensions  that  af- 
flicted so  many  of  our  sister  institutions.  No  one  ever  ques- 
tioned his  loyalty  to  America,  just  as  no  one  ever  questioned 
his  devotion  to  science.  But  he  grieved  for  his  native  'land  led 
astray  by  her  hereditary  rulers ;  he  worried  for  his  own  great 
work  kept  from  him  among  a  people  that  had  become  his  ene- 
my; and  most  of  all  he  mourned  for  the  little  world  of  philo- 
logical scholarship,  rent  asunder  by  the  clash  of  hostile  nations. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  in  these  later  years  Profes- 
sor Brandt  was  a  tired  titan,  yearning  for  peace  and  rest.  And 
now,  when  he  is  'past  to  where,  beyond  these  voices,  there  is 
peace',  it  is  well  for  the  College  to  remember  the  learned  and 
modest  and  peaceful  scholar  whose  memory  will  ever  be  sweet 
to  all  the  sons  of  Hamilton. 


DR.  BRANDT,  THE  MAN 
by  Arthur  S.  Hoyt 
An  English  statesman,  commenting  on  the  work  of  Edward 
Thring,  the  schoolmaster  of  Uppingham,  the  Thomas  Arnold 
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of  our  day,  says  that  the  influence  of  a  teacher  is  not  in  pro- 
portion to  his  expert  knowledge  but  to  his  manhood.  It  is  the 
man  that  makes  the  teacher. 

And  so  in  this  commemoration  of  the  teacher  who  has  so 
long  served  the  College  and  given  it  such  distinction  it  is  fitting 
that  we  should  think  of  and  honor  Dr.  Brandt  as  a  man. 

It  was  not  altogther  easy  to  know  the  man.  He  had  some- 
thing of  the  Old  World  reticence,  the  defense  of  more  cautious 
and  established  societies.  Yet  to  one  who  had  the  right  to 
know,  whose  years  of  tried  friendship  brought  confidence  and 
intimate  revelation,  Dr.  Brandt  was  simple  and  transparent  as 
a  child. 

'A  great  life  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world/  However 
complex  its  nature,  the  blending  of  seeming  opposites,  it 
stands  as  a  unit  in  the  strength  and  beauty  of  its  singleness, 
God's  gift  direct  to  us  and  our  age,  for  our  joy  and  inspiration 
though  we  may  never  fill  its  place  or  do  its  work. 

No  Hamilton  man  of  the  last  forty  years  but  recognized 
the  manhood  of  Dr.  Brandt.  'He  was  a  man  in  a  world  of 
men.'  To  some  of  us,  classmates  and  colleagues,  he  was  a 
dear  friend.  Our  lives  were  the  richer  for  him.  This  Hill 
seems  the  poorer  for  his  going.  I  would  try  to  voice  some  of 
these  memories,  and  interpret  the  life  we  knew  and  loved  so 
well. 

Dr.  Brandt  was  a  man  of  keen  intellect.  That  was  the  first 
impression  everyone  received,  and  it  was  deepened  with  the 
years.  His  mental  alertness  flashed  in  his  eye,  and  sounded  in 
his  voice,  and  was  indexed  in  his  step.  He  could  not  be  indif- 
ferent or  sluggish  towards  any  vital  question. 

It  was  not  cleverness — he  was  too  modest  and  sincere  and 
purposeful  for  that — but  a  mind  awake  and  trained  and  deter- 
mined to  carry  through.  He  was  not  diverted  from  his  course 
or  held  from  his  conclusion  by  popular  thought  or  personal 
consideration.    From  the  first  he  had  the  impulse  of  vocation. 
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He  knew  what  he  wished  to  do,  and  he  was  busy  about  it  from 
the  earliest  college  days.  This  eager  mind  needed  no  spur  of 
marks  or  prizes  to  redeem  the  time.  He  spent  one  year  at 
Auburn  Seminary  and  he  called  it  one  of  the  happiest  of  his 
student  years.  The  curriculum  was  not  too  exacting  and  he 
had  'the  freedom  of  the  library.  His  mind  was  so  single  that 
it  knew  the  way  of  truth  and  could  be  trusted. 

He  not  only  had  the  depth  and  thoroughness  of  the  'one 
thing',  but  be  held  to  one  in  relation  to  the  many.  He  knew 
the  unity  of  all  true  knowledge.  He  was  an  intelligent  ob- 
server and  judge  of  whatever  touched  the  higher  life  of  the 
age.  Sympathetic  and  appreciative  of  other  fields  of  knowl- 
edge, he  was  a  brother  of  all  seekers  of  truth  and  rejoiced  in 
their  triumphs,  whatever  the  sphere.  He  never  had  a  closed 
mind.  Like  all  living  things  it  was  ever  growing,  growing 
broader  and  more  tolerant  with  the  years,  without  lessening  its 
own  conviction  and  certitude.  He  could  see  the  new  without 
despising  the  old.  He  grew  beyond  the  partisan  attitude  in 
education,  in  society,  in  politics,  in  religion. 

He  was  an  example  of  that  rare  and  greatly  needed  attain- 
ment, a  world-mind.  With  his  elder  friend  and  great  colleague 
who  for  so  many  years  made  this  hilltop  an  observatory  of  the 
heavens,  he  was  in  a  true  sense  a  citizen  of  the  universe — a 
member  of  that  true  international  that  knows  no  limit  of  age 
or  race  or  nation — the  republic  of  scholarship  and  of  letters. 

It  needs  no  intimate  friendship  to  speak  thus  of  the  man  of 
intellect.  It  is  the  common  estimate  of  all  who  knew  him.  But 
there  is  something  back  of  this  vigorous  intellect,  this  modest, 
unwearied  pursuit  of  truth,  that  touched  his  attainment  with 
humanness  and  gave  charm  to  his  personal  relations. 

Dr.  Brandt  was  a  man  of  feeling,  of  quick  and  tender 
sympathies — a  man  of  heart.  This  blending  of  intellect  and 
feeling  made  the  subtle  power  of  personality.  'Nothing  of 
man  was  foreign  to  him.'    Truth  and  life  were  inseparable.  His 
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human  instincts  and  interests  were  quick  and  powerful.  In 
everything  he  had  supreme  regard  for  the  man. 

His  heart  was  shown  in  his  love  of  home  and  place.  Like 
Charles  Kingsley,  he  felt  home  to  be  the  fairest,  dearest  spot 
on  earth,  and  he  never  left  home  without  a  boyish  eagerness 
to  get  back  again.  The  love  of  this  hill  was  something  sacred 
— the  place  of  fair  opportunities  and  early  visions  and  cher- 
ished friendships,  and  the  lifelong  home  of  her  who  was  com- 
panion and  counsellor  and  reward  through  the  years  of  man- 
hood. It  is  not  well  to  lift  the  veil  from  a  life  so  intimate  and 
precious.  But  one  can  say  that  much  of  his  strength  was 
nourished  here,  the  fountain  light  of  his  best  seeing.  Happy 
the  college  that  has  such  homes,  the  quiet  and  unconscious  wit- 
ness of  social  virtue  and  order  in  the  face  of  revolt  from  old 
restraints  and  the  assertion  of  lawless  freedom. 

He  had  the  roots  of  his  life  deep  in  the  soil  of  place,  like 
the  giant  willows  that  marked  and  named  his  home.  To  live  in 
this  fair  environment,  this  atmosphere  and  rampart  of  friend- 
ship was  more  to  him  than  the  call  and  honor  of  more  famous 
fields.    Here  he  could  live  the  best  and  do  his  best  work. 

Connected  with  home  and  place  was  his  love  of  nature  and 
all  living  things.  He  felt  a  kinship  with  nature,  it  spoke  to  his 
soul.  He  saw  the  beauty  on  the  morning  hills.  He  watched 
the  coming  of  the  birds  and  they  nested  unafraid  about  his 
dwelling.  Things  grew  under  his  care  as  a  response  to  per- 
sonal interest.  The  dog  was  his  daily  companion.  And  you 
can  not  think  of  him  without  such  a  faithful  friend.  On  the 
day  of  the  funeral  Tuck'  took  his  usual  place  on  the  hall  rug, 
as  though  a  tribute  to  his  best  friend. 

And  this  gentle  and  spirited  heart  above  all  else  loved  little 
children.  He  had  the  joy  of  seeing  his  own  grandchildren,  and 
I  know  nothing  more  beautiful  or  more  expressive  of  his 
character  than  the  daily  companionship  of  the  great  scholar 
and  a  neighboring  lad.  He  had  the  child-heart  that  made  him 
of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Spirit. 
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Many  here,  graduates,  colleagues,  neighbors,  can  witness  to 
the  genuineness  of  his  friendship.  We  loved  him  because  he 
was  so  human — and  this  word  is  not  used  like  charity  to  cover 
a  multitude  of  sins,  but  to  indicate  the  breadth  and  sincerity  of 
his  manhood.  His  fondness  for  sports  was  a  mark  of  his 
human  interest.  They  took  him  among  men  and  helped  him 
to  make  and  keep  friends.  His  devotion  to  the  College  had  no 
narrow  partisanship,  no  institutional  exclusiveness,  but  came 
from  the  richness  and  closeness  of  human  relations  and  the 
assurance  of  the  principles  and  influences  of  noble  manhood. 

And  his  loyalty  to  his  adopted  country  was  rooted  in  the 
same  humanity.  He  could  not  and  would  not  renounce  his 
heritage  in  entering  the  new  life,  but  freely  gave  his  best  to 
make  true  the  claim  of  the  western  world  of  fair  chance  for 
the  humblest,  of  the  wealth  of  'full^breathed,  happy-hearted 
human  creatures'.  And  when  the  choice  had  to  be  made  be- 
tween racial  loves  and  national  ambitions  and  the  common 
weal,  he  did  not  hesitate,  however  sore  the  cost.  He  was  an 
American  because  his  heart  was  with  the  people. 

And  to  crown  this  life — yes — to  measure  its  depth  and  its 
height,  we  must  say  that  Dr.  Brandt  was  a  man  of  the  Spirit. 
It  can  be  said  in  no  technical,  churchly  sense,  but  in  that  larger 
meaning  of  a  man's  attitude  towards  life.  He  cherished  ideals 
of  the  prophets  and  poets  and  saints  of  all  ages,  of  the  better 
man  and  the  better  society  of  men,  towards  which  the  race  has 
so  slowly  and  painfully  struggled.  He  held  to  this  spiritual  es- 
timate of  life.  He  did  not  mistake  the  vestments  for  the  soul. 
He  did  not  glue  his  lips  to  the  fountains.  He  drank  for 
strength  and  not  for  pleasure.  Amid  the  complexities  and 
luxuries  of  modern  life,  his  tastes  were  simple.  He  could  see 
noble  lives  behind  rough  faces  and  hard  conditions.  The 
essentials  of  life — the  elements  of  the  spiritual  man — were 
never  surrendered  or  diminished. 

This  made  him  in  the  best  sense  religious.  No  doubt  there 
were  great  changes  from  the  faith  of  youth  to  the  religion  of  a 
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mature  mind.  But  reverence  was  there  that  made  him  walk 
softly  in  the  presence  of  the  infinite  mystery,  and  humility 
that  made  him  teachable  and  trustful — a  learner  with  his  ear 
open  to  the  voice  of  the  new  day.  He  bowed  to  Him  who  has 
called  the  mystery  Our  Father,  and  who  unlocks  the  book  of 
human  destiny.  And  his  daily  life  was  a  witness  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  spiritual.  Has  there  ever  been  a  man  on  this 
hill  more  faithful  to  the  truth  as  he  saw  it?  He  loved  appre- 
ciation but  that  could  not  deflect  him  from  the  path  of  duty. 
He  suffered  no  man  to  take  his  crown.  Some  honors  came  to 
him — and  I  am  glad  his  own  college  recognized  his  worth.  His 
character  and  attainments  gave  glory  to  the  college  he  served. 
But  all  this  could  not  affect  him.  Like  an  artist,  he  must  be 
faithful  to  the  pattern  given  him,  and  every  stroke  must  be 
truly  wrought.  He  was  strenuous  of  the  bright  reward  through 
the  world  should  be  adverse  to  desert. 

Dr.  Brandt  was  like  John  Drinkwater's  Carver  in  Stone.  A 
king  would  build  a  temple  to  crown  his  realm  and  called  the 
artists  to  place  upon  the  walls  images  of  their  gods. 

The  many  carved  their  gods,  'Drudges  of  hands  that  moved 
by  easy  rule.'    But  there  came  one 

'A  man  with  wide  and  patient  eyes, 
That  without  fearing,  searched  if  any  wrong 
Might  threaten  from  his  heart/ 
*         *         * 

'And  so  he  wrought  the  gods  upon  the  wall, 
Living  and  crying  out  of  his  desire, 
Out  of  his  patient,  incorruptable  thought, 
Wrought  them  in  joy  was  wages  to  his  faith.' 
And  when  there  came  the  day  of  dedication  and  reward, 
'He  heard  and  looked  again  upon  his  work,  and  knew  it  good, 
*         *        passed  down  the  stair  unseen,  and  sang  across  the 
teeming  meadows  home/ 

Dr.  Brandt  was  loyal  to  his  vision  of  life  and  duty.    He  did 
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not  despise  the  rewards  of  men  nor  yet  did  he  live  for  them. 
He  suffered  no  outer  clamor  or  inward  desire  to  obscure  his 
vision  or  deflect  him  from  the  way.  The  approval  of  the  inner 
divine  witness  was  enough.  And  we  can  well  believe  that  he 
"Sang  across  the  teeming  meadows  home." 

At  the  Alumni  Luncheon,  which  was  served  in  the  Soper 
Commons  at  12:15,  brief  addresses  were  made  by  George  E 
Dunham,  LL.D.,  79,  Rev.  Frank  M.  Weston,  D.D  '00 
George  Alder  Blumer,  L.H.D.,  Alexander  C.  Soper,  LL  D  ' 
'67,  Grant  Keehn,  '21,  Hon.  Louis  M.  Martin,  and  Duncan  C 
Lee,  '91. 

Then  Carissima  was  sung  and  the  One  Hundred  and  Ninth 
Commencement  was  over. 
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President's  Report  to  the  Alumni 

for  the  year  1921-22 


The  academic  year  just  closed  was  marked  by  the  loss 
through  death  of  three  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  as 
follows:  Calvin  Noyes  Kendall,  Feb.  8,  1858-Sept.  2,  1921; 
Hamilton  Bullock  Tompkins,  July  30,  1843-Dec.  23,  1921 ;  and 
Henry  Murray  Andrews,  Feb.  28,  1875-Feb.  16,  1922.  All 
were  alumni  of  the  College,  their  classes  being  respectively 
those  of  1882,  1865,  and  1899.  Their  colleagues  in  the  Board 
had  found  all  three  of  them  not  only  congenial  as  associates 
but  also  of  such  ability  and  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  College  as 
rendered  their  services  of  great  value. 

At  its  meeting  of  October  8,  1921,  the  Board  adopted  the 
following  resolution,  offered  by  Dr.  George  E.  Dunham: 

''Calvin  Noyes  Kendall,  a  native  of  Oneida  County,  was 
graduated  at  this  College  in  the  Class  of  1882.  His  record  as 
an  undergraduate  gave  promise  of  the  splendid  success  he 
achieved  in  his  active  professional  life. 

"He  chose  the  educational  field  for  his  activities  and  in  it 
gained  distinction.  As  a  teacher  he  was  well  informed  and 
faithful,  meanwhile  studying  the  theory  of  the  instructor's 
science,  which  knowledge  was  supplemented  by  practical  ex- 
perience, counting  the  day  lost  in  which  he  had  not  added  to 
his  store  of  useful  information.  Early  in  his  career  he  was 
promoted  to  a  superintendency  and  so  fully  and  thoroughly 
did  he  come  up  to  all  the  requirements  that  he  was  called  to  a 
larger  city. 

"While  superintendent  of  schools  at  Indianapolis,  he  came 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  and  foremost  men  in  that 
department  of  education.  Hence,  it  happened  that  when 
Woodrow  Wilson,  then  governor  of  New  Jersey,  was  seeking 
for  the  very  best  man  to  be  found  for  state  commissioner  of 
education,  he  asked  Mr.  Kendall.     The  appointment  was  ac- 
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cepted  and  years  later  resigned  only  because  forced  by  poor 
health.  During  his  incumbency  the  unanimous  concensus  of 
opinion  was  that  New  Jersey  had  never  had  so  efficient  a  di- 
rector of  its  educational  interests  and  great  and  substantial 
progress  was  made  under  his  administration. 

"No  alumnus  could  have  been  more  loyal  to  his  college  than 
Dr.  Kendall  and  his  service  in  this  Board  is  remembered  with 
pleasure  and  gratitude.  Standing  high  the  country  over  as  an 
educator,  he  brought  to  our  deliberations  a  wealth  of  wisdom. 
Kindly,  courteous  and  modest,  he  was  a  valued  member  whose 
aid  was  both  welcome  and  appreciated.  His  going  in  the  prime 
of  life  is  deeply  regretted  and  his  memory  will  be  reverently 
cherished." 

Dr.  Stryker  proposed,  at  the  Board  meeting  of  May  1,  1922, 
a  resolution  of  appreciation  of  Mr.  Tompkins  and  Mr.  An- 
drews which  was  adopted,  as  follows : 

"With  deep  regret  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Hamilton  Col- 
lege enters  upon  its  records,  this  minute  of  the  recent  decease 
of  two  of  its  members,  our  loyal  comrades,  and  well  proven 
servants  of  their  Alma  Mater. 

"Hamilton  Bullock  Tompkins  of  the  Class  of  1865  was  elect- 
ed a  Trustee  in  1892  and  served  devotedly  until  his  death, 
December  23rd,  1921.  He  practised  the  law  in  New  York 
City  for  some  fifty  years.  Ever  since  his  graduation  he  was  a 
most  assiduous  attendant  at  all  the  celebrations  of  the  College, 
and  for  thirty  years  he  was  with  the  greatest  regularity  pres- 
ent at  the  meetings  of  this  Board.  His  deep  interest  was  re- 
cognized by  the  affectionate  regard  of  all  his  fellow  trustees. 
His  benefactions  to  the  College  have  been  many  and  well  con- 
sidered. By  a  very  large  sum  the  College  is  indebted  to  his 
generosity.  He  will  not  be  forgotten  here  while  any  of  us  re- 
main who  with  him  shared  the  privileges  of  this  service. 

"Henry  Murray  Andrews,  salutatorian  of  the  Class  of  1899, 
was  elected  to  this  Board  in  1912  and  fulfilled  all  related  duties 
with  constant  and  conscientious  heed  until  his  last  days  of 
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strength.  A  sturdy  and  upstanding  personality,  little  would 
we  have  forecast  the  severe  sickness  which  after  nearly  six 
months  of  pain  ended  his  earthly  days  in  February,  1922.  Thus 
in  his  prime  was  a  noble  spirit  taken  from  us  and  a  manly  light 
extinguished.  His  scholarly  mind  and  his  legal  training  and 
ever  his  zeal  for  Hamilton  College  made  him  a  most  valuable 
Trustee,  while  his  frank  and  genial  friendliness,  his  courage 
of  conviction  going  also  with  an  innate  modesty  held  our  deep 
and  affectionate  respect. 

"Thirty-four  years  apart  in  their  college  classes,  thus  two 
good  alumni  have  now  graduated  together." 

Dr.  Kendall  was  born  and  died  in  the  town  of  Augusta,  only 
a  few  miles  from  Clinton.  His  life  was  devoted  to  educational 
work  and  it  is  given  to  very  few  to  perform  so  large  a  service 
or  win  so  wide  fame  as  were  his  in  that  field.  He  was  honored 
with  degrees  from  various  colleges,  he  held  many  of  the  high- 
est offices  in  educational  organizations,  and  he  found  time  to 
share  in  tdie  editing  of  various  books.  Throughout  a  very  wide 
area,  he  added  much  distinction  to  the  name  of  his  Alma 
Mater. 

Mr.  Tompkins  had  been  only  a  single  year  an  alumnus  when 
he  began  his  donations  to  the  College  by  establishing  the  Tomp- 
kins Mathematical  Prizes.  His  generous  spirit  of  giving  to  the 
College  was  exercised  in  some  form  or  other  on  well-nigh 
countless  occasions  extending  throughout  his  long  life.  In 
1897  he  enlarged  the  campus  by  a  gift  of  fifty  acres.  He  grad- 
ually increased  the  Hamilton  B.  Tompkins  Fund  until  it 
amounted  to  nearly  $100,000.  Finally,  through  appointing 
the  College  his  residuary  legatee,  he  made  it  the  richer  by  about 
$650,000  and  becomes  thereby  the  greatest  donor  which  the 
history  of  Hamilton  College  shows.  He  was  a  man  of  wide 
cultural  interests.  He  loved  rare  books  and  collected  them, 
many  of  which  are  soon  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  College 
library.  He  was  an  earnest  student  of  history  and  travelled 
widely  and  read  diligently  in  the  cultivation  of  that  taste.  He 
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was  a  member  of  a  great  number  of  organizations  of  historical 
and  literary  associations.  While  devoting  many  years  to  the 
practise  of  the  law  and  maintaining  an  active  interest  in  it  to 
the  end,  he  managed  to  find  time  to  develop  such  culture  as  is 
most  appropriate  to  the  college  man  and,  through  his  gifts, 
his  faith  in  the  things  for  which  the  College  stands  was  demon- 
stated  increasingly. 

Mr.  Andrews  was  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College 
for  two  years  directly  following  his  graduation,  serving  as 
instructor  in  Latin  and  then  assistant  professor  of  Greek  and 
Latin.  Later  he  combined  the  teaching  of  those  two  languages 
with  the  study  of  law  in  New  York  City  and  became  in  1913 
the  General  Land  and  Tax  Agent  of  the  Erie  Railroad.  He 
was  a  man  of  much  promise  in  his  profession,  of  great  per- 
sonal attractiveness,  and  of  effective  service  to  all  the  best  in- 
terests of  life.  It  seemed  peculiarly  sad  that  a  quickly  fatal 
malady  should  attack  such  a  man  before  the  normal  span  of 
years  was  nearly  fulfilled. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  elected  during  the  year  the  fol- 
lowing new  members :  James  H.  Glass,  M.D.,  of  Utica,  Harry 
G.  Kimball,  '98,  of  New  York,  and  Rev.  Darwin  F.  Pickard, 
D.D.,  '97,  of  Watertown. 

The  subscriptions  to  the  Hamilton  College  Endowment  Fund 
of  1921  stood  as  follows  on  May  1,  1922: 

From  the  General  Education  Board  $200,000 

From  the  Carnegie  Corporation  75,000 

From  the  Milbank  Memorial  5,000 

From  1,358  Individuals  474,289 


Total  $754,289 

Of  this  amount,  there  had  already  been  paid  on  the  same  date 
$253,200.80  and  the  cost  of  soliciting  and  collecting  subscrip- 
tions was  found  to  amount  to  2  1-3  per  cent  of  the  total  sub- 
scribed. 
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Among  the  very  interesting  gifts  received  by  the  College 
during  the  year  are  the  following : 

From  Mrs.  May  C.  Hamilton,  widow  of  Dr.  Allan  McLane 
Hamilton,  the  desk  which  belonged  to  and  was  long  used  by 
Alexander  Hamilton.  (This  had  been  loaned  to  the  College 
for  some  years.) 

From  D.  Campbell  Lee,  '91,  a  subscription  to  membership, 
on  behalf  of  the  College,  in  the  American  University  Union  in 
Europe;  and  a  large  collection  of  English  and  German  war- 
pamphlets  beautifully  bound  in  substantial  volumes. 

From  William  H.  Mitchell,  D.D.S.,  and  Miss  Harriet  H. 
Sawyer,  the  sword  carried  in  the  Civil  War  by  Lieutenant 
George  Willis  Kellogg,  late  of  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  graduate  of  the 
College  in  the  Class  of  1859. 

From  Mrs.  Anna  Brooks  Moss  Week,  the  diploma  granted 
by  the  College  to  her  father,  William  Virgil  Moss,  on  his  grad- 
uation in  1842. 

Leave  of  absence  has  been  enjoyed  this  year  by  Professor 
Cleveland  K.  Chase,  who  has  divided  his  time  between  study 
in  Oxford  and  Rome  and  travel  in  various  sections  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  a  teacher  of  Latin.  Professor  James  D.  Rogers, 
Ph.D.,  saluatorian  of  the  Class  of  1889,  has  conducted  Profes- 
sor Chase's  classes  with  much  acceptance  to  all.  It  was  of 
great  advantage  to  the  College  to  find  so  experienced  and  so 
scholarly  an  alumnus  free  and  willing  to  serve  his  Alma  Mater, 
and  it  is  with  much  regret  that  we  see  his  connection  with  the 
Faculty  terminated. 

Professor  William  P.  Shepard  and  Dean  Arthur  Percy 
Saunders  will  both  be  absent  on  leave  through  the  next  col- 
lege year.  Dean  Saunders'  place  in  the  department  of  chem- 
istry will  be  taken  by  A.  Mortimer  Erskine,  Bachelor  of  Chem- 
istry in  1914  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  1920  at  Cornell 
University.  Dr.  Erskine  has  had  two  or  three  years  of  teach- 
ing experience  at  Cornell  University  and  filled  during  the  year 
just  closed  the  place  left  vacant  by  a  professor  of  chemistry  on 
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leave  from  Smith  College.  In  the  absence  of  Professor  Shep- 
ard,  the  headship  of  the  department  of  romance  languages  will 
be  held  by  Francis  A.  Waterhouse,  who  holds  the  degrees, 
A.B.,  A.M.,  and  Ph.D.,  from  Harvard  University,  the  last 
gained  in  1910.  He  has  taught  continuously  since  that  time 
at  Dartmouth  College,,  Bowdoin  College,  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  University  of  Texas.  From  the  last 
institution  he  has  secured  leave  of  absence  to  take  Professor 
Shepard's  work  for  next  year.  Professor  Waterhouse  has  had 
long  periods  of  study  abroad,  has  published  many  scholarly 
articles  on  his  chosen  subject  of  study,  and  brings  to  the  Col- 
lege the  experience  of  many  years  of  highly  successful  teach- 
ing. Both  Dr.  Erskine  and  Dr.  Waterhouse  will  be  ranked 
as  acting  professors.  Professor  Edward  Fitch,  whose  long 
years  of  high  service  to  his  Alma  Mater  have  won  him  the  full 
confidence  and  cordial  regard  of  all,  has  consented  to  take  the 
conduct  of  attendance  in  Dean  Saunders'  absence  and  will  ac- 
cordingly hold  the  title  of  acting  dean  through  the  next  college 
year. 

Bartlett  J.  Carroll,  who  was  graduated  from  Colgate  Univer- 
sity in  1916  with  much  distinction  in  football  and  various  other 
forms  of  athletics,  will  take  the  work  in  the  department  of 
physical  training  to  which  J.  Howard  Berry,  Jr.,  was  appoint- 
ted  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Carroll  has  had  several  years  of  very  suc- 
cessful experience  in  the  teaching  of  intercollegiate  athletics, 
particularly  at  St.  Lawrence  University  and  Colgate  Univer- 
sity.   His  title  will  be  associate  physical  director. 

The  Russell  Sage  Building  was  first  in  readiness  for  use  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Christmas  recess  and  served  as  the  scene 
of  a  series  of  most  interesting  ice-hockey  games  and  of  the 
practice  of  the  undergraduates  interested  in  track.  With  the 
possibility  of  keeping  ice  for  a  long  period  in  fair  condition 
for  skating  which  this  building  affords,  it  is  realized  that  hard- 
ly anything  else  could  have  added  nearly  so  much  to  the  pro- 
visions for  the  highly  enjoyable  and  thoroughly  beneficial  ful- 
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filment  of  the  physical  training  requirement  through  the  win- 
ter months.  Football,  baseball,  track,  soccer,  tennis,  and  golf 
serve  beautifully  for  those  purposes  in  autumn  and  spring; 
now  ice-hockey  and  track  provide  most  suitably  for  the  snowy 
season. 

The  number  of  undergraduates  in  attendance,  when  the  year 
was  well  started,  was  324.  The  Freshman  class  numbered  122 
and  only  a  single  man  was  received  with  as  many  as  one  and 
one-half  units  of  admission  conditions.  It  is  probable  that 
never  were  the  requirements  for  admission  and  for  transfer 
held  so  uniformly  high  before,  and  the  total  registration  was 
the  highest  in  the  history  of  the  College.  In  the  enforcement 
of  the  requirement  of  high  scholarship  after  admission,  the 
Faculty  dropped  one  Junior  and  ten  Freshmen  at  the  end  of 
the  first  semester  and  one  Junior,  one  Sophomore,  and  four 
Freshmen  at  the  end  of  the  second  semester.  Two  Freshmen 
withdrew  because  of  difficulty  with  their  studies,  and  five  un- 
dergraduates left  college  during  the  year  for  personal  reasons. 
Because  of  misconduct,  four  men  were  suspended,  one  was  ex- 
pelled, and  one  was  allowed  to  withdraw  to  avoid  expulsion. 

The  distribution  of  the  undergraduates  among  the  subjects 
of  instruction  offered,  on  the  basis  of  a  three-hours-per-week 
course  as  unit,  was  as  follows :  Greek,  71 ;  Greek  and  Roman 
Life,  29;  Latin,  86;  German,  104;  French,  191;  Spanish,  57; 
Italian,  8 ;  English  Language,  5 ;  English  Composition,  232 ; 
Public  Speaking,  324;  English  Literature,  118;  Philosophy, 
111;  History,  118;  Political  Science,  100;  Law  and  Civil 
Polity,  25;  Economics,  87;  Appreciation  of  Art,  18;  Mathe- 
matics, 153;  Biology,  99;  Chemistry,  74;  Physics,  31 ;  Geology, 
95;  Physical  Training,  314. 

It  is  evident  that  the  number  of  undergraduates  in  the  Col- 
lege cannot  become  materially  greater  than  the  324  of  the  past 
year  without  the  addition  of  new  dormitory  quarters.  The 
number  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  and 
the  number  of  petitions  for  transfer  from  other  colleges  and 
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universities  with  advanced  standing  are  both  much  larger  at 
present  than  at  any  corresponding  date  in  the  past.  The  Fa- 
culty has  a  difficult  task  in  selecting  from  these  two  lists  those 
whose  title  to  admission  is  clearest.  Naturally,  it  will  under- 
take to  reject  first  those  proposing  transfer  from  other  colleges 
with  unsatisfactory  records  in  conduct  or  scholarship ;  the  Col- 
lege cannot  be  justly  asked  to  receive  from  sister  institutions 
men  who  have  there  proved  only  their  unfitness  for  college 
work.  The  sorting  out  of  the  more  promising  from  the  new 
candidates  for  the  Freshman  class  and  the  rejection  for  fur- 
ther preparatory  work  of  such  as  would  prove  unable  to  main- 
tain standing  in  college  is  a  more  difficult  task  and  the  com- 
plete solution  of  its  problems  seems  not  yet  to  have  been  found 
by  any  college. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  present  laboratories  for  the  best  in- 
struction of  the  numbers  already  in  college,  the  crowded  con- 
dition of  the  gymnasium,  and  the  need  of  enlarged  kitchen  ac- 
commodations in  the  Soper  Commons  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  it  does  not  seem  best  to  build  further  dormitories  until 
enlargement  of  the  college  equipment  generally  has  been  pro- 
vided. Furthermore,  such  enlargement  cannot  wisely  be  made 
until  a  decision  concerning  the  size  of  the  College  shall  have 
been  reached.  Ought  Hamilton  College  to  provide  for  a  group 
of  300  or  400  or  500  or  more  undergraduates?  This  is  the 
time  when  an  answer  to  that  question  is  needed  and  the  Board 
of  Trustees  is  giving  very  careful  attention  to  it.  If,  as  many 
believe,  the  question  is  an  educational  one — if  character  and 
scholarship  can  be  developed  in  such  an  institution  more  effec- 
tively for  a  group  of  approximately  so  many  undergraduates 
than  for  a  larger  or  smaller  body — the  Board  will  undertake 
to  determine  that  approximate  number  as  the  first  step  toward 
the  making  of  a  better  equipped  and  accordingly  still  more  ef- 
fective Hamilton  College. 

The  customary  librarian's  report  and  the  account  of  the 
commencement  exercises  will  be  found  as  usual  in  the  later 
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pages  of  this  publication.  The  Latin  salutatory  has  again  been 
selected  as  a  suitable  number  from  the  commencement  stage  for 
preservation  in  the  annals  of  a  college  where  Greek  and  Latin 
are  still  heard  in  many  classrooms. 

The  treasury  of  the  College  has  been  conducted  for  many 
years  with  very  remarkable  efficiency  and  with  all  the  security 
which  unusual  ability,  ripe  experience,  and  utmost  devotion 
to  the  service  of  the  College  afford.  The  records  show  that 
not  a  dollar  of  capital  or  interest  has  been  lost  from  the  Col- 
lege funds  through  unwise  investment  or  otherwise  in  all  the 
years  since  Mr.  Rogers  accepted  the  difficult,  laborious,  and 
unpaid  office  of  treasurer.  He  has  been  requested  to  submit 
for  this  publication  such  a  treasurer's  report  as  seemed  to  him 
likely  to  convey  to  the  Alumni  the  information  concerning  the 
financial  condition  of  the  College  of  greatest  interest  to  them. 
His  response  to  that  request  will  be  found  in  the  pages  direct- 
ly following. 

Frederick  C.  Ferry, 

President. 


Report  of  the  Treasurer 

(Extract  from  the  Treasurer's  Report  to  the  Trustees) 


To  The  Alumni  of  Hamilton  College : 

Gentlemen : 

I  give  you  herewith  my  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  May 
31st,  1922,  showing  a  net  income  of  $536.17.  This  is  the  first 
time  since  1912,  when  the  College  registration  was  174,  that 
the  expense  has  not  exceeded  the  income  and  is  largely  due 
to  the  payments  made  on  subscriptions  to  the  Endowment 
Fund.  A  comparative  statement  of  the  income  and  expenses 
for  the  years  from  1910  through  1922  has  been  printed  and 
can  be  obtained  on  request  from  Edward  M.  Coughlin,  Bursar. 
Statement  of  Income  and  Expenses 
(Average  Attendance,  312) 

RECEIPTS 

General  Income,  $  124,175.43 

Tuition  and   Contingent,    31,510.00 

Room  Rent, 14,126.67 

Undergraduate  Activities   Fees,    4,612.00 

Graduation  Fees  and  Degrees,  560.00 

Donations,  Current  Expenses, 10,035.14 

Prizes,   150.00 

Fellowships,    500.00 

Other  Purposes,    13.21 

Miscellaneous    Income,    508.34 

Water    Rentals,    425.92 

Retiring  Allowance   Carnegie   Foundation,    ....  3,150.00 

State  of  New  York  Scholarships,   5,200.00 

Soldiers',  Sailors'  and  Marines'  Scholarships,   . .  1,800.00 

Total    Receipts,    $    196,766.71 

Expenses  and  Annuities,    $    196,230.54 

Net  Income,   536.17 
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Condensed  Balance  Sheet 

ASSETS 

Lands,  Buildings,  and  Grounds,   $1,053,720.90 

Investments  and  Cash,   2,351,747.00 

Real  Estate, 50,000.00 

Inventories, 5,222.15 

Unearned  Insurance,   5,552.07 

Suspense,   18,526.25 

$3,484,768.37 

LIABILITIES 

Hamilton  College  (Capital  Acct.),  $   898,471.36 

Trust   Funds, 1,715,054.95 

Unrestricted   Endowments, 866,761.05 

Funds  for  Designated  Purposes, 1,095.38 

Unexpended   Appropriations,    3,385.63 

Suspense,   


$3,484,768.37 

Trust  Funds  in  Detail 

May  31,  1922 

Bates  and  Benjamin  Fund 

$     29,530.00 

Schuyler  Bradley  Fund 

7,000.00 

Brandt   Fund 

2,014.04 

Biological  Department  Fund 

100.00 

Brockway  Prize  Fund 

500.00 

O.  T.  Bundy  Scholarship  Fund 

2,000.00 

Class  1867  Scholarship  Fund 

2,005.00 

Class  1887  Fund 

605.00 

Class  1890  Library  Fund 

445.00 

Class  1897  Library  Fund 

262.10 

S.  D.  Childs  Fund 

30,000.00 

Darling  Historical  Prize  Fund 

200.00 

M.  E.  Dayton  Scholarship  Fund 

8,000.00 
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Chas.  H.  Duell  Scholarship  Fund 

10,500.00 

Duell  Senior  Prize  Fund 

5,300.00 

Endowment  Fund  1921 

283,593.32 

Robert  M.  Farrell  Nursing  Fund 

1,000.00 

Fayerweather  Prize  Scholarship  Fund 

10,000.00 

General  Education  Board  Fund 

50,000.00 

Golf  Fund 

9,500.00 

Head  Prize  Fund 

1,000.00 

A.  D.  Gridley  Fund 

5,000.00 

David  A.  Holbrook  Fund 

1,000.00 

Edward  Huntington  Mathematical  Prize 

Scholarship  Fund 

5,000.00 

Hutton  Prize  Fund 

500.00 

Jarden  Scholarship  Fund 

4,000.00 

Kellogg  Prize  Fund 

700.00 

J.  S.  Kennedy  Chair  of  Philosophy  Fund 

50,000.00 

Kendall  Alcove  Library  Fund 

2,394.42 

R.  G.  Keyes  Fund 

1,000.00 

Knox  Hall  Fund 

9,810.00 

Leavenworth  Professorship  Fund 

7,419.34 

Leavenworth  Scohlarship  Fund 

12,000.00 

Litchfield  Fund 

24,627.55 

Library  Endowments 

4,850.00 

New  (1920)  Library  Endowment 

75,000.00 

Lucas  Fund 

1,381.32 

Henry  Scott  McCall  Scholarship  Fund 

1,000.00 

McKinney  Prize  Fund 

2,200.00 

Maynard-Knox  Fund 

34,902.82 

MacCartee  Scholarship  Fund 

9,525.00 

Million  Dollar  Endowment  Fund 

37,634.55 

Modern  Language  Fund 

5,000.00 

Munson  Cemetery  Fund 

1,000.00 

John  R.  Myers'  Lecture  Fund 

10,000.00 

New  Endowment  Fund 

12,002.02 

Edward  North  Fund 

3,678.32 
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Paine  Memorial  Fund  200.00 

Theodore  M.  Pomeroy  Fund  Endowment  2,500.00 

President's  Chair  Endowment  Fund  55,824.11 

Presbyterian  Fund  3,631.38 

S.  F.  Pratt  Fund  44,000.00 
P.  V.  Rogers  Professorship  of  American 

History  Fund  81,541.01 

Elihu  Root  Peace  Fund  200,000.00 

Root  Fellowship  Fund  12,000.00 

Oren  Root,  Jr.  Prize  Scholarship  Fund  5,000.00 

James  S.  Sherman  Professorship  Fund  62,033.34 

Silliman  Fund  for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  5,000.00 

A.  W.  Soper  Latin  Prize  Scholarship  Fund  5,000.00 

Charlotte  B.  Sackett  Scholarship  Fund  10,569.00 

A.  W.  Soper  Scholarship  Fund  10,000.00 

A.  W.  Soper  Tariff  Prize  Fund  1,500.00 

Edward  H.  Soper  Fund  70,000.00 

James  P.  Soper  Scholarship  Fund  2,000.00 

Stone  Professorship  Fund  30,000.00 

Clark  Prize  Fund  1,000.00 

Pruyn  Prize  Fund  500.00 

Kirkland  Prize  Fund  500.00 

Underwood  Prize  Fund  3,000.00 

Curran  Prize  Fund  700.00 

Hawley  Prize  Fund  500.00 

Tompkins  Prize  Fund  1,200.00 

Southworth  Prize  Fund  500.00 

Cobb  Prize  Fund  475.00 

Alex.  C.  Soper  Prize  Fund  500.00 

F.  W.  Putnam  Prize  Fund  200.00 

Andrew  Carnegie  Scholarship  Fund  50,000.00 

S.  B.  Steere  Scholarship  Fund  10,000.00 

Laura  Carter  Scholarship  Fund  12,000.00 

William  E.  Dodge  Scholarship  Fund  5,000.00 

Theodore  S.  Hubbard  Scholarship  Fund  3,500.00 
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Horace  B.   Silliman  Scholarship  Fund  3,000.00 

Charles  D.  Gilfillan  Scholarship  Fund  2,500.00 

A.  P.  Sloane  Scholarship  Fund  2,000.00 

Henry  W.  King  Scholarship  Fund  2,000.00 

J.  B.  Wells  Scholarship  Fund  2,000.00 

D.  Willis  James  Scholarship  Fund  2,000.00 
Sylvester  Willard  Scholarship  Fund  2,000.00 
Mrs.  James  L.  Bradley  Scholarship  Fund  2,000.00 
Alexander  Folsom  Scholarship  Fund  2,000.00 
Marcus  Judson  Scholarship  Fund  1,000.00 

E.  N.  Nichols  Scholarship  Fund  748.50 
Roswell  P.  Flower  Scholarship  Fund  2,000.00 
C.  C.  Shepard  Scholarship  Fund  1,500.00 
William  Burton  Scholarship  Fund  1,500.00 
John  J.  Knox  Scholarship  Fund  1,500.00 
P.  Charles  Cole  Scholarship  Fund  1,000.00 
Albert  C.  Phillips  Scholarship  Fund  2,020.32 
Walcott  and  Pettibone  Scholarship  Fund  13,500.00 
J.  Piatt  Underwood  Scholarship  Fund  5,000.00 
Sheldon  H.  Talcott  Library  Fund  500.00 
Hamilton  B.  Tompkins  Endowment  Fund  62,453.50 
Hamilton  B.  Tompkins  Fund  22,500.00 
Chauncey  S.  Truax  Senior  Prize  Scholarship 

Fund  11,646.73 

Anson  J.  Upson  Library  Fund  5,000.00 

Upson  Professorship  Fund  50,000.00 

Vedder  Library  Fund  4,187.76 

Walcott  Fund  29,540.00 

Carolyn  Willard  Fund  15,000.00 

Winchell  Prize  Fund  1,000.00 


Less  scholarship  adjustments 
Total 


$1,716,650.45 
1,565.50 

$1,715,054.95 
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The  estimated  income  as  submitted  at  the  meeting  of  the 

Trustees  held  on  June  17th,  1921,  was $177,500.00 

to  which  should  be  added  the  following  items 
not  included  in  the  estimate  and  for  which  the 
College  merely  acts  as  disbursing  agent: 

Undergraduate  Tax   ..$4,612.00 

State  of  New  York  Scholarships    5,200.00 
Soldiers',  Sailors'  and  Marines' 

Scholarships   1,800.00 

Carnegie  Foundation  Retiring 

Allowance    3,150.00  14,762.00 


$192,262.00 
The  actual  income  was $196,766.71 


a  net  increase  over  the  estimated  income  of $    4,504.71 

This  increase  is  due  largely  to  income  received  from  pay- 
ments made  during  the  year  upon  subscriptions  to  the  Endow- 
ment Fund. 

The  budget  adopted  on  June  17th,  1921, 

was    $176,515.00 

to  which  should  be  added    the    items    listed 
above  for  which  the  College  acts  as  disbursing 

agent,  amounting  to   14,762.00 

and  also  expenditures  made  under  resolutions 

of  the  Board  and  its  Executive  Committee  to 

the   amount   of    4,681.80 


making  a  total  of   $195,958.80 

The  actual  expenditure  of  the  College  was $196,230.54 


the  expenditure  thus  being  $       271.74 

more  than  the  estimate. 
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To  recapitulate,  the  total  income  of  the  College  for  the  year 

was    $196,766.71 

The  total  expenses  were  196,230.54 

leaving  a  surplus  of  $       536.17 

The  average  return  on  Bonds  and  Mortgages  was  .0588 ;  on 
Railroad  and  Other  Bonds,  .0531 ;  on  income  producing 
Stocks,  .0624;  on  all  Stocks,  including  those  not  paying  divi- 
dends, .0594;  and  on  all  investments  of  the  College,  .0567  as 
compared  with  .0573  for  the  previous  year. 

During  the  year,  there  was  received  for  Designated  Pur- 
poses, the  following  amounts : 

Prizes    $      150.00 

Fellowships    500.00 

Department  of  Latin   13.21 

Current    Expenses    10,035.14 

American  University  Union 

Fund    300.00 

making  a  total  of    $10,998.35 

For  Trust  Funds,  the  following  amounts  were  received  dur- 
ing the  year : 

Endowment  Fund $145,590.32 

P.  V.  Rogers  Professorship 

Fund    5,000.00 

Golf  Fund   1,500.00 

Lucas   Fund    1,381.32 

Million  Dollar  Endowment 

Fund    120.00 

Winchell    Prize   Fund    1,000.00 

making  a  total  of  $154,591.64 

There  have  been  added  to  Trust  Funds  the  following  ac- 
cumulations as  per  terms  of  gift : 
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Leavenworth  Professorship 

Fund $458.00 

P.  V.  Rogers  Professorship 

Fund    792.40 

C.  S.  Truax  Prize  Scholar- 
ship Fund   450.00  1,700.40 


$156,292.04 
The  Trust  Funds  were  decreased  by $     6,286.50 

the  loss  on  the  sale  of  100  shares  of  Missouri, 

Kansas  and  Texas  Railway  Stock  belonging  to 

the  Hamilton  B.  Tompkins  Endowment  Fund, 

leaving  a  net  increase  of $150,005.54 

For  the  General  Funds  of  the  College,  there  was  received 

from  the  Executors  of  the  Margaret  Olivia  Sage  Estate 

$146,767.53 

The  Sage  Bequest  was  also  credited  with  In- 
heritance Taxes  in  the  sum  of   3,232.47 

and  a  gain  on  securities  sold  of 1,081.19 

The  securities  received  from  the  J.  C.  Ford 

Estate  were  increased  in  value   118.00 

making  a  total  increase  of   $151,199.19 

The  College  will  receive  from  the  Hamilton  B.  Tompkins 
Estate,  approximately,  $650,000.00.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
Will,  $100,000.00  of  this  is  to  be  set  aside  for  library  endow- 
ment and  the  balance  is  for  the  Endowment  Fund  of  the  Col- 
lege. During  the  year,  D.  Campbell  Lee  gave  $300.00  for 
three  years'  dues  in  the  American  University  Union  and  also 
$20.00  for  the  Library. 

During  the  past  year,  there  has  been  charged  to  Capital  Ac- 
count $190,085.00,  as  follows : 

Against  Sage  Fund : 

Athletic   Building    $125,000.00 

Baseball  Field    21,000.00 
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Tennis    Courts    2,500.00 

Golf    Course    1,200.00 

Improvements  and  Equip- 
ment      1,150.00 


$150,850.00 


Against  Unrestricted  Endowments: 

Talbot   Property    $        575.39 

Stryker  Lot— East  of  Road  .  .      11,400.00 
Stryker  Lot— West  of  Road  .  .       5,200.00 

Reservoir  No.  3 5,181.50 

Road— College  Contribution  . .      1 1,340.00 

Chapel    Improvements    450.00 

North  College  Improvements         1,000.00 

Sewer    Improvements    600.00 

Anderson   House — Part  Pay- 
ment         2,500.00 

Fences — Reservoirs 988.11 


$39,235.00 

The  Bursar  has  prepared  careful  statements  both  as  to  the 
cost  of  educating  a  student  at  the  College  and  as  to  the  cost 
of  keeping  up  the  dormitories.  It  appears  that  it  costs  the  Col- 
lege $506.00  per  man  to  educate  its  students  and  the  charge 
made  against  the  student  is  $120.00  or  tuition,  leaving  $386.00 
per  student  to  be  covered  by  income  on  investments  or  gifts. 
It  also  appears  that  the  rents  received  from  the  rooms  in  the 
various  dormitories  are,  in  every  case,  insufficient  to  meet  the 
heating,  lighting  and  repairing  charges  against  that  building. 
In  reaching  these  figures,  no  allowance  is  made  for  deprecia- 
tion. It  would  seem  to  be  proper  for  the  Board  to  consider 
the  raising  of  the  rents  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  at  least  take 
care  of  the  buildings  and  make  a  proper  depreciation  charge. 

Charles  B.  Rogers, 

Treasurer. 


Report  of  the  Librarian 

for  the  year  ending  May  31,  1922 


1.  Growth  of  the  Library.  During  the  year  there  were 
added  to  the  Library  4,130  volumes,  about  1,000  pamphlets, 
and  more  than  5,000  numbers  of  periodicals,  a  total  of  over 
10,000  items.  Sixty-three  volumes  were  withdrawn.  The  Li- 
brary now  contains  94,541  volumes  and  about  26,000  pamph- 
lets. 

Of  the  year's  accessions,  2,189  volumes  were  acquired  by 
purchase  and  by  exchange  with  other  libraries,  and  1,928  vol- 
umes were  received  as  gifts  from  124  donors. 

Books  were  purchased  from  the  income  of  library  funds  as 
follows : 

College  appropriation   (Books)  1172 

College  appropriation  (Binding)  192 

Exchange  with  other  libraries  56 

Brandt  Fund  (Germanic  Philology)  152 

Class  of  1890  Fund  (Political  Science)  23 

Class  of  1897  Fund  (South  America)  5 

Kendall  Fund  (History)  75 

Pomeroy  Fund  (Latin)  40 

Proctor  Fund  33 

Stowell    Fund    (Mathematics)  6 

Talcott  Fund  (Psychology)  12 

Upson  Fund  (Economics  and  Sociology)         61 
Vedder  Fund  294 

Cross  Fund  (Edward  North  Memorial)  66 

Gifts  of  books  were  received  as  follows : 

Professor  H.  C.  G.  Brandt,  by  bequest  678 

Carnegie  Endowment  20 

Mrs.  Jane  Cobb  46 

Carnegie    Institution  21 

Professor  J.  D.  Ibbotson  150 
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New  York  State  Government  92 

Benjamin  R.  Johnson,  Esq.  35 

Hon.  Norman  J.  Marsh  320 

Hon.  S.  N.  D.  North  27 

Dr.  Frederick  W.  Putnam  75 

Hon.  Elihu  Root  176 

United  States  Government  69 

Washington  Academy  of  Sciences  13 

Alexander  Woollcott  25 

Gifts  of  less  than  twenty  volumes,  from  110 
donors  185 

We  have  now  received  from  the  library  of  Professor  Brandt 
2,139  volumes,  the  later  additions  being  principally  in  Romance 
literature.  Mr.  Cross'  latest  addition  to  the  Edward  North 
Memorial  in  Greek  Literature,  given  during  the  last  two  years, 
totals  146  volumes.  The  gift  from  Senator  Root,  consisting 
of  many  unusual  pamphlets  in  addition  to  the  bound  volumes, 
comprises  valuable  works  on  government  and  international 
law. 

Mr.  Alexander  Woollcott  has  given  the  Library  a  complete 
file  of  The  Stars  and  Stripes,  substantially  bound,  and  has  be- 
gun an  interesting  section  on  the  modern  drama.  The  gifts 
from  Judge  Norman  J.  Marsh  and  Mrs.  Jane  Cobb  include 
unusual  books  of  local  interest. 

By  bequest  of  Hamilton  B.  Tompkins,  Esq.,  for  many  years 
a  member  of  the  Library  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees and  always  a  warm  friend  of  the  Library,  the  College  is 
to  receive  a  fund  of  $100,000  for  library  endowment,  and 
many  choice  volumes  from  his  personal  collections. 

Among  the  noteworthy  additions  to  the  Library  during  the 
past  year,  the  following  may  be  mentioned : 
The  Stars  and  Stripes,  absolutely  complete,  and  substantially 
bound,  from  Mr.  Woollcott,  the  editor  of  the  newspaper. 
The  Observator,  no.  1-468.  London,  1681-1683. 
Thucydides.    Historia  belli  Peloponnesiaci  Latine  a  Laurentio 
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Valla  facta.    Trevisa,  1485. 

Seneca.    Works,  translated  by  Thomas  Lodge,  1619. 

Cola.     Viaggio  da  Venetia  al  Santo  Sepolchro.     1568. 

Zeitschirft  des  Harz-Vereins  fur  Geschichte.    Complete  set. 

Palestine  Pilgrims'  Text  Society.     Complete.  13  vols. 

The  first  four  folios  of  Shakespeare  in  photographic  facsimile. 
4  vols. 

Professor  North's  set  of  the  Hamilton  Literary  Monthly  and 
the  Hamilton  Review,  with  many  notes  in  his  handwrit- 
ing.   S.  N.  D.  North. 

Sitzungsberichte  d.  Munchener  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften. 
philologisch-historische  Klasse,   1871-1921.     63  vols. 

Diplomatic  correspondence  and  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States.     1861-1910.     72  vols.  (Senator  Root.) 

Historische  Zeitschrift,  1859-1920.     126  vols. 

Oxford  Historical  Society  publications.    60  vols. 

Antike  Denkmaler,  1886-1917.     14  vols. 

Abhandlungen  der  Sachsischen  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaf- 
ten, philologisch-historische  Klasse,  vols.  14-36. 

Furtwangler.    Aegina.     1906.    2  vols. 

2.  Use  of  the  Library.  The  Library  has  been  open  daily 
during  the  sessions  of  the  College,  twelve  hours  on  week-days 
and  six  hours  on  Sundays,  as  in  recent  years ;  and  during  va- 
cations six  hours  daily  except  Sundays.  We  were  unable  to 
keep  count  of  the  readers  this  year,  but  estimate  the  number 
at  more  than  30,000.  The  volumes  loaned  were  13,289,  a  small 
increase  over  last  year's  high  record. 

3.  Cataloguing.  The  following  table,  exhibiting  the  num- 
ber of  volumes  and  pamphlets  catalogued  this  year  and  the 
whole  number  catalogued  since  the  work  was  begun  in  1912, 
shows  the  resources  of  the  Library  in  each  of  the  principal 
classes  of  books. 

Class  1921-     1912- 

1922      1921      Total 
Periodicals,  general  works,  etc.  496       9483       9979 
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Philosophy,  psychology,  ethics 

Religion,  church  history,  etc. 

Social  sciences,  education,  law 

Philology 

Natural  sciences 

Technology,  agriculture,  etc. 

Fine  arts 

Literature 

History,  archeology,  travel 

U.  S.  Documents  (serial  set) 

Total 


126 

2236 

2362 

331 

6751 

7082 

1137 

14128 

15265 

427 

3124 

3551 

381 

10087 

10468 

140 

8159 

8299 

171 

1357 

1528 

1774 

15971 

17745 

1430 

14303 

15733 
3994 

6413 

89593 

96006 

Joseph  D. 

Ibbotson, 

Librarian. 

The  Exercises  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Tenth 
Commencement  Week 


The  general  programme  of  the  Commencement  events  was 
as  follows: 

Friday,  June  16 

10  a.  m.         Class  Day  Exercises,  Class  of  1922. 

2  p.  m.         Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  Truax  Hall. 

4  p.  m.         McKinney  Prize    Declamation    Contest,    in  the 

Chapel. 
8:15  p.  m.    Presentation  of  one-act  plays  by  the  Charlatans, 
in  the  Soper  Gymnasium. 

11  p.  m.         Commencement  Dance,  in  the  Soper  Gymnasium. 

Saturday,  June  17 

10 :30  a.  m.  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Alumni,  in  the 
Chapel.  President,  M.  Woolsey  Stryker,  '72. 
Vice-Presidents,  Henry  White,  '98;  Orville  T. 
Fletcher,  '92;  LeRoy  B.  Sherman,  '84.  Half- 
Century  Annalist,  Asa  Gardiner  Benedict,  '72. 
Necrologist,  Edward  Fitch,  '86. 
12 :30  p.  m.  Reunions  of  Anniversary  Classes,  in  the  College 
Commons. 

4-6  p.  m.     Reception  by  the  President  and  Mrs.  Ferry,  in 
the  College  Library. 

7:30  p.  m.    Clark  Prize  Exhibition,  in  the  Chapel. 

9:30  p.  m.    Reunions  of  Societies  and  Fraternities. 

Sunday,  June  18 

10:30  a.  m.    The  Baccalaureate  Address  by  President  Ferry 
in  the  Chapel. 

5  p.  m.         Organ  Recital,  in  the  Chapel. 
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Monday,  June  19 
110th  Commencement  Day 

9  :30  a.  m.    Music  before  Benedict  Hall. 
10  a.  m.         Commencement  Exercises,  with  the  Conferment 

of   Degrees. 
12 :30  p.  m.    Alumni  Luncheon,  at  the  College  Commons. 


ALUMNI  MEETING 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Alumni,  which  was 
held  in  the  Chapel  at  10:30  A.  M.,  Saturday,  June  17,  was  one 
of  sustained  interest.  Rev.  M.  Woolsey  Stryker,  D.D.,  72, 
presided  and  called  upon  Rev.  Isaac  O.  Best,  '67,  to  offer  pray- 
er. The  Half-Century  Annalist's  Letter,  prepared  and  read 
by  Asa  Gardiner  Benedict,  '72,  was  heard  with  close  attention. 
Of  particular  interest  were  his  personal  impressions  of  emin- 
ent graduates,  as  he  remembered  to  have  seen  them  during  his 
many  years  of  residence  in  Clinton,  while  he  was  at  the  head 
of  Houghton  Seminary.  The  report  of  the  Necrologist  for 
the  year  included  in  all  54  names,  of  Which  36  were  names  of 
graduates  with  the  bachelor's  degree,  3  names  of  recipients  of 
honorary  degrees,  13  non-graduates  and  2  undergraduates. 
President  Ferry  took  the  platform  and  spoke  words  of  greet- 
ing, referring  in  conclusion  to  his  annual  report  to  the  Alumni, 
which  is  printed  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  By  special  ap- 
pointment Principal  E.  S.  Babcock,  '96,  made  the  report  from 
the  Trustees  which  would  in  regular  course  have  been  made 
by  the  late  Calvin  N.  Kendall,  '82.  Mr.  Babcock  emphasized 
the  permanency  and  value  of  the  educational  result  which  had 
come  from  the  policy  to  which  the  College  had  adhered.  He 
noted  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students  and  the  corres- 
ponding increase  in  the  equipment  and  teaching  force,  as  an 
indication  of  the  purpose  of  the  Trustees  to  maintain  at  its 
height  the  standard  of  efficiency.  The  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Society  called  attention  to  the  plan  of  the  Trustees  to 
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revise  the  General  Catalogue  of  the  College,  as  last  issued  in 
1908.  Emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  importance  of  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Alumni  generally  in  securing  informa- 
tion, particularly  concerning  recipients  of  honorary  degrees, 
and  graduates  of  the  Law  School.  The  roll  of  law  graduates 
is  most  in  need  of  attention  since  no  information  is  at  hand 
concerning  40  of  the  90  whose  names  are  now  carried  on  the 
list  of  the  living  alumni.  The  following  were  elected  members 
of  the  Alumni  Council  to  succeed  those  Whose  term  of  three 
years  had  expired.  Albert  A.  Getman,  '11;  Edgar  W.  Coup- 
er,  '20;  James  A.  Peters,  '20;  Clements  W.  Blodgett,  '09; 
George  H.  Sicard,  '06;  J.  J.  Musselman,  '17;  Wallace  John- 
son, '15;  Frank  M.  Wright,  '05;  Hadley  E.  Smith,  '20.  Hon. 
R.  C.  S.  Drummond,  '01,  secretary,  reported  that  the  Council 
is  still  in  favor  of  holding  certain  of  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises in  the  Stone  Church.  He  further  stated  that  the  ques- 
tion, wriether  it  is  desirable  to  continue  the  Council  had  been 
discussed,  and  gave  notice  that  the  question  would  come  up  for 
decision  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Alumni. 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  presiding  officer  the  meeting  gave  a 
vote  of  confidence  to  the  Council.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  year  1922-23 :  President,  Hon.  Chester  S.  Lord, 
LL.D.,  73;  Vice-Presidents,  Prof.  Erastus  L.  Palmer,  '82; 
Rev.  Nathaniel  McGiffin,  '93 ;  C.  Fay  Willard,  '92 ;  Recording 
Secretary,  Prof.  William  H.  Squires,  '88;  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary, Prof.  J.  D.  Ibbotson,  '90;  Necrologist,  Prof.  Willard 
B.  Marsh,  '12;  Half-Century  Annalist,  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Nor- 
ton, Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  73;  Executive  Committee,  Prof.  Fitch, 
President  Ferry,  Professors  Squires,  Ibbotson,  Marsh.  The 
inspectors  of  election  announced  that  Hon.  Norman  J.  Marsh, 
'85,  had  been  elected  Alumni  trustee  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
Prof.  J.  D.  Ibbotson,  '90,  joint  editor  with  Hon.  S.  N.  D. 
North,  LL.D.,  '69,  of  the  Documentary  History  of  Hamilton 
College,  reported  that  advance  copies  of  the  book  had  been 
left  at  the  registration  desk  for  examination,  and  that  sub- 
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scriptions  at  the  price  of  three  dollars  might  be  made  through 
the  College  Bursar,  E.  M.  Coughlin.  The  meeting  was  then 
adjourned  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Henry  Ward,  D.D.,  '62,  the 
senior  clergyman  present. 


The  programme  of  the  Commencement  Exercises,  the  one 
hundred  and  tenth  in  the  history  of  the  College,  was  as  follows : 

Music 
Prayer 

Ex-President  M.  Woolsey  Stryker,  D.D.,  L.H.D.,  LL.D. 
Salutatory  Oration  Albert  Ross  Eckler 

Head  Prize  Oration  Howard  Theodric  Westbrook 

The  Hamilton  of  History  and  the  Hamilton  of  Fiction 

Music 

Intermission  of  thirty  minutes 

Music 

The  Award  of  the  Honors  and  Prizes  of  the  Year 

Valedictory  Oration  Francis  Winfield  Smith 

Music:  "Carissima" 
The  Conferment  of  Degrees  in  Course 
The  Conferment  of  Honorary  Degrees 

Benediction  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Fiske,  D.D. 

Music 
College  Procession  to  Commons  Hall 


The  candidates  for  degrees  were  presented  by  Dean  Saun- 
ders. Bachelors'  degrees  were  conferred  on  sixty-three  men 
and  masters'  degrees  on  two  men,  as  follows : 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Valentin  D.  Acebron,  *BK  Clifford  Benjamin  Culver 

Dean  Alfange,   ^BK  James  Vaughn  Davis 

Norman    Richfield    Baker  Lloyd  Everett  Davis 

Paul  Howard  Bixler  William  Harold  Dowling 

Harry   Gordon   Bland  Arthur  Joseph  Doyle 

James  Michael  Brown  Albert  Ross  Eckler,  $BK 

Howard  Frank  Comrie  Adelbert  Karl   Edic 
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William  Hoffman  Farrand 
Keith  Falconer  Fletcher 
Roy   Inglis   Forshay 
Wendell   Dow   George 
Damon   Lawrence  Getman 
James  Dayton  Griffith 
Charles   Preston   Hallock,  Jr. 
John  Dayton  Hamilton 
Harold    Mason    Hartness 
Frederick  William  Hinke 
Wesley    Terry   Howland 
Gerrit  Smith  Hyde 
Louis   Tappe   Ibbotson 
Charles  Thomas  Keane,  Jr. 
John  Edward  Kelly 
Gordon  Graves  Kibler 
William  Carrington  Macey 
Robert  Mason 
Paul   Matt 


Russell  Gordon  Miller 

George  Patrick  Monaghan 

Kenneth    Brown    Morgan 

Hobart  Lewis  Morris 

Leo  Shea  Mulford 

Fayette  Hamilton  Peck 

Ralph  William  Perry 

Paul  Whittemore  Pitkin 

Thomas   Brinkerhoff  Pope 

Stanley  Charles  Roney 

LeRoy  B.   Sherman,  Jr. 

Gordon   Dickinson   Schwarz 

Vincent  Ralph  Smalley,  $BK 

Arnold  Smith,  <i>BK 

Francis  Winfield  Smith,  $BK 

William  Henry  Spice,  Jr. 

Kenneth  Burlen  Turner,  $>BK 

Howard  Theodric  Westbrook,  <i>BK 

Raymond    Howell   Whitaker 


BACHELOR    OF    SCIENCE 

Francis  Joseph  Burns 
Daniel   Bennett   Conger 
Lorrel  Brayton  Nichols 
Ronald  Joseph  Richardson  Reeder 
Roscoe   Giles    Reeder 


Henry  Severin 
Henry    Cornelius    Smith 
Karl  Frederick  Stern 
Walter  Cochran  Stone 
Roger  Hoyt  Williams 


William   Joseph   Woods 


Lester  Faulkner  Bacon 


MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Paul  Chatham  Squires 


In  conferring  the  honorary  degrees,  President  Ferry  char- 
acterized the  candidates  thus : 

Master  of  Arts — "Louis  Marshall  Martin,  native  and  res- 
ident of  Clinton,  a  lawyer  respected  not  more  for  your  recog- 
nized learning  than  for  your  generous  sense  of  justice,  long 
eminent  in  the  Assembly  of  the  State  and  distinguished  as  the 
Chairman  of  its  Judiciary  Committee  through  trying  days,  re- 
cently made  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  man  not  without 
honor  as  neighbor  and  friend  in  your  own  village." 
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Doctor  of  Divinity — "Charles  Fiske,  graduate  of  St. 
Stephen's  College,  early  consecrated  to  the  Christian  ministry, 
serving  as  deacon,  priest,  missionary,  efficient  rector  of  large 
city  churches,  for  several  years  bishop  coadjutor  and  now 
bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Central  New  York,  eminent  as  citizen, 
widely  approved  as  author  and  preacher,  by  your  daily  living 
inspiring  many  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  your  Master." 

Doctor  of  Science — "Joshua  Edwin  Sweet,  salutatorian  and 
Root  Fellow  of  Hamilton  College,  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the 
University  of  Giessen,  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  charge  of  Base 
Hospital  No.  10  in  France  during  the  war,  Professor  of  Ex- 
perimental Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  bril- 
liant operator  in  surgery,  inspiring  leader  in  research,  famous 
designer  of  medical  instruments,  prolific  author  of  standard 
treatises  in  various  fields  of  medicine,  acknowledged  master  in 
that  profession  which  makes  us  all  its  debtors. " 

Doctor  of  Laws — "Frank  Pierrepont  Graves,  graduate  and 
doctor  of  philosophy  of  Columbia  University,  early  a  teacher 
and  forever  a  lover  of  the  language  of  Homer  and  Plato,  some- 
time President  of  the  University  of  Wyoming  and  later  of  the 
University  of  Washington,  long  Dean  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  now  President  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  Commissioner  of 
Education,  distinguished  as  administrator,  scholar,  and  author, 
recognized  by  all  as  eminently  fitted  for  that  high  and  difficult 
task  to  which  you  have  been  appointed." 


LATIN  SALUTATORY  ADDRESS,  CLASS  OF  1922 
by  Albert  Ross  Eckler 

O  tempora,  O  mores,  O  Quirites !  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro 
collegio  mori.  His  cum  verbis  ego,  indoctus,  ignarus,  pavitans 
conor  meam  trepidationem  abicere  cum  aspicio  hanc  praecla- 
ram  contionem.  Pro  classe  millesima  nongentesima  vicesima 
secunda  vos  omnes  vehementer  saluto. 
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O  Praeses,  integer  vitae  scelerisque  purus,  qui  te  amictun 
semper  fidelem  nobis  omnibus  praestitisti,  consultor  prudens 
inter  nostra  negotia  iuvenilia,  interpres  assiduus  rerum  mathe- 
maticarum,  te  salutamus. 

Curatores,  homines  experientiae  amplissimae  prudentiaeque 
rarae,  qui  fata  Almae  Matris  nostrae  tarn  sagaciter  dirigitis, 
qui  nobis  tam  large  providistis,  salvete. 

Professores  sapientissimi  et  venerabiles,  nos  soli  compre- 
hendimus  quid  pro  nobis  feceritis.  Patientia  vestra  assidua 
introducti  sumus  in  res  occultas  scientiae  et  in  gaudia  artium 
liberalium.  Labor  omnia  vincit,  atque  etsi  iam  mirabile 
dictu,  Dei  gratia,  nostras  horas  centum  et  quadraginta  per- 
fecimus,  quantum  vobis  debeamus  numquam  obliviscemur. 
Vobis  gratias  iustissimas  referimus,  vosque  salvere  iubemus. 

Parentes  cari,  alumni  constantes  et  i'llustres  collegii  nostri, 
amici  fideles,  laetamur  vos  hoc  loco  videre,  et  vos  libenter  ac- 
cipimus.  Puellae  pulcherrimae  et  dulcissimae,  vobis  salutem 
damus. 

Fratres  egregii  in  classe  insigni,  ad  extremum  vos  saluto. 
Sumus  splendidi  socii  reliqui  ex  classe  maxima  quae  ad  Colle- 
gium Hamiltonense  venit.  Quamquam  multos  perdidimus, 
quamquam  mors  unius  ex  nostro  numero  nos  dolore  profundo 
affecit,  ad  metam  nostram  constanter  contendimus.  Cum  hue 
venimus,  castra  magna  invenimus ;  per  nostrum  annum  primum 
et  studentes  et  bellatores  eramus.  Iam  est  pax  vobiscum 
iterum,  cedant  arma  togae,  et  nostrarum  rerum  gestarum  bel- 
licosarum  paene  obliviscimur.  Muka  meliora  hoc  loco  facta 
sunt  per  hos  quattuor  annos.  Aedificium,  maximum  ex  suo 
genere  in  orbe  terrarum,  gregi  invicto  qui  in  glacie  pugnat  con- 
structum  est.  Via  dolorosa  et  arduissima  futura  est  via  strata, 
terra  firma,  secura  equis,  secura  vectoribus,  secura  automo- 
bilibus.  Glorias  singulares  historiae  nostrae  ad  infinitum  nar- 
rare  possum,  sed  reductio  ad  absurdum  me  absterret. 
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Tempus  fugit.  Alii  et  meliores  veniunt  qui  vos  alloquantur. 
Ego,  desisturus,  vos  omnes  iterum  saluto.  Gaudete  et  mihi 
desisturo  gratias  date,  sed  plaudite. 


At  the  Alumni  Luncheon,  which  was  served  in  the  Soper 
Commons  at  12:30,  brief  addresses  were  made  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Charles  Fiske,  D.D.,  Hon.  Louis  M.  Martin,  A.M.,  James  V. 
Davis,  '22,  Frank  P.  Graves,  LL.D.,  Rev.  LeRoy  F.  Ostrand- 
er,  '94,  Joshua  E.  Sweet,  Sc.D.,  '97,  and  Hon.  Elihu  Root, 
LL.D.,  '64. 

Then  Carissima  was  sung  and  the  One  Hundred  and  Tenth 
Commencement  was  over. 
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